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CHAPTER       'TIVENTY^FIVE 


TEA   AND   THE   TROUBLE    IT    BREWED 

BOSTON  CLOSED  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OPENED 

CONTINENTAL  AND   PROVINCIAL   CONGRESSES 

The  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  authorizing  it 
to  export  tea,  duty  free,  to  America,  and  to  sell  it  through  commissioners 
of  its  own  appointment,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  other 
American  ports,  was  the  signal  for  a  revival  of  the  resentments  which  had 
been  before  aroused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  for,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
second  or  modified  nonimportation  agreement  of  the  merchants  had  been 
singly  and  specifically  directed  against  tea.  The  company  was  thus 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  through  its  own  commissioners  what  it  could 
not  compass  through  the  regular  trade.  A  series  of  letters,  headed 
"Alarm,"  and  signed  "Hampden,"  as  well  as  other  articles,  directed  against 
the  proposed  shipment,  with  warnings  to  East  India  commissioners  that 
the}'  were  on  a  par  with  stampmasters  and  would  not  be  tolerated  \)\  the 
freemen  of  America,  appeared  in  Holt's  Journal. 

A  notable  circular  was  issued,  November  29,  1773,  in  handl)ill  form, 
announcing  the  formation  of  an  association  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
of  New  York,  asking  signatures  promising  faithful  compliance  with 
certain  resolutions  declaring  that  all  who  aided  or  abetted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  into  the  colony;  or  in  the  landing  or  carting  of  tea  from 
any  ship  or  vessel;  or  should  hire  any  premises  for  the  storage  of  lea;  or 
contribute  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  tea — while  that  commodity  should  be 
subject,  bv  a  British  act  of  Parliament,  to  the  i^ayment  of  a  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America — should  1)e  deemed  enemies  to  the 
liberties  of  America,  without  reference  to  whether  the  duties  should  l)e 
paid  in  Great  Britain  or  America.  And  the  resolutions  further  declared 
that  whoever  should  transgress  these  resolutions  the  signer  would  not  deal 
with  or  employ,  or  have  any  connection  with.  On  the  reverse  side  ol  the 
circular  w^as  an  appeal  from  the  'Triends  of  Liberty  and  Trade"  (the  more 
conservative  organization)  inviting  signatures  to  the  agreement  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  advising  harmony  and  a  union  of  all  classes,  in  a  quiet  but 
determined  resistance. 

The  document  was  signed  by  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  and  a 
meeting  called  for  December  17th,  at  the  City^Hc^dl,  was  lai-gely  attended  in 
spite  of  a  blustering  storm.  Previous  to  this  the  merchants,  Henry  White 
(member  of  the  Council),  Abraham  Lott  and  Mr.  r.enjamin,  who  had 
received  commissions  from  the  East  India  Company  for  the  sale  of  tea  m 
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the  colony,  had  been  waited  on  by  a  committee,  and  had  decided  to  resign 
their  commissions  and  decHne  to  receive  or  sell  the  tea.  At  the  City  Hall 
meeting-  John  Lamb  ])resented  communications  from  the  committees  of 
correspondence  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  declaring  the  determination  of 
those  communities  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  as  New  York 
as  yet  had  no  similar  committee  of  its  Assembly,  one  of  fifteen  members  was 
chosen  on  the  si)ot  and  named  the  New  York  Committee.  Mayor  Hicks, 
accompanied  by  the  recorder,  entered  the  meeting  and  announced  a  mes- 
sage from  the  governor  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  tea  when 
it  should  arrive  (the  commissioners  having  resigned).  It  read:  "The  gov- 
ernor declares  that  the  Tea  will  be  put  in  the  fort  at  noonday ;  and  engages 
his  honour  that  it  shall  continue  there  until  the  Council  shall  advise  it  to 
be  delivered  out,  or  till  the  king's  order  or  the  proprietor's  order  is  known; 
and  then  the  Tea  will  be  delivered  out  at  noon-day."  The  mayor  thereupon 
asked  the  meeting  if  such  an  arrangement  would  be  satisfactory,  and  was 
answered  with  loud  cries  of  "No!"  John  Lamb  then  read  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  i)r()vided  that  the  duties  should  be  paid  upon  landing,  and 
then  asked  if  those  i)resent  believed,  under  this  circumstance,  that  the  tea 
should  be  landed,  and  received  a  vociferous  and  almost  unanimous  nega- 
tive answer.  Then,  after  i)assing  a  resolution  approving  the  stand  taken 
by  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  convene  again  on  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  ship. 

A  report  reached  New  York  the  same  day  that  the  tea  ship  for  the  port 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  had  arrived,  but  had  not  been  permitted  by 
the  citizens  to  land  its  cargo.  This  turned  out  to  be  an  erroneous  state- 
ment. The  tea  was,  in  fact  landed,  but  was  stored  in  damp  cellars  where  it 
was  guarded  and  was  allowed  to  rot,  so  that  it  was  never  marketed.  On 
the  night  of  the  same  day  as  the  Anti-Tea  Meeting  in  New  York,  the 
"Boston  Tea  Party,"  which  was  the  most  thrilling  episode  of  the  entire 
tea  agitation,  occurred.  The  Philadelphia  tea  ship  "Polly"  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  but  was  returned  to  England  with  its  cargo  the  following  day.  It 
was  several  months  later  before  the  New  \'ork  tea  .ship  arrived. 

On  the  night  of  December  29,  1773,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed  the 
Province  House  in  the  fort,  and  it  burned  so  rapidly  that  in  tw^o  hours  it 
was  entirely  consumed.  The  inmates  had  difticulty  in  escaping,  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  wife  making  their  exit  from  a  door  leading  to  the  ramparts. 
Miss  Tryon,  jumping  from  the  second-story  window,  fortunately  landed 
in  a  deep  snowbank* ^•and-^Wa^.tmhurt,  but  a  maidservant  perished  in  the 
flames.  Practically  all  the  personal  efi'ects  of  the  governor  and  his  wife 
were  consumed,  l)ut  the  great  seal  of  the  ])rovince  was  found  in  the  ruins, 
two  days  later,  uninjured.      If  the  fire  had  occurred  in  dry  weather  it  would 
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doubtless  have  destroyed  man}'  more  houses,  but  as  it  occurred  just  after 
a  heavy  snowstorm,  when  every  root  was  covered  thick  with  snow,  it  was 
confined  to  the  Province  House. 

The  General  Assembly  met  January  6,  1774.  Judge  Livino-st(Ui,  who 
had  again  been  returned  for  Livingston  ]\Ianor,  was  again  refused  admis- 
sion, and  on  a  new  j^oll  Peter  R.  Livingston  was  elected  and  admitted  to 
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a  seat  The  governor's  address  had  chiefly  to  do  with  the  bonndary  hues 
between  the  provmce  and  Quebec,  Massachusetts  and  New  1  lamp slure, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  England  in  connection  w,th  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.  He  also  called  attention  of  the  Assend.ly  to  the  lire 
which  destroved  the  Province  House.  Besides  the  usual  expense  and  supply 
bills  the  Assemblv  voted  £5000  as  an  allowance  to  the  govern..-  lor  h,s 
losses  m  the  fire.  '  L  would  have  been  lost  bv  a  tie  vote  it  the  speaker, 
John  Cruger,  had  not  given  the  casting  vote  for  the  bill.  A  bdl  was  also 
passed  providing  for  the  raismg  of  £12,000  by  lottery  or  lotteries,  towa  d 
Lildmg  a  province  house  and  secretary's  of^ce.  but   it   was   never  built. 
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Governor  Tryon  prorogued  the  Assembly,  on  March  Kjth,  and  sailed  for 
England  in  the  Mercury  packet,  on  April  7,  1774. 

The  departure  of  Governor  Tryon  called  back  Lieutenant  Governor 
Golden  from  his  country  house  at  Flushing  to  take  up  again,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  the  reins  of  provincial  government.  Before  Governor  Tryon's 
departure  news  had  arrived,  on  March  loth,  from  St.  Eustatius  via  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  effect  that  the  ship  Xancy,  Captain  Lockyer,  having  been 
l)]()wn  olT  the  coast  by  contrary  winds,  had  put  into  Antigua.  So  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  committee  was  redoubled,  and  was  rewarded, 
on  April  i8th,  by  news  that  the  vessel  was  in  the  outer  harbor.  The  pilot 
did  not  deem  it  safe  to  take  the  vessel  into  the  har1)or,  but  the  committee  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  called  on  the  captain  and  advised  him  that  he  could 
safely  come  u])  on  condition  that  he  should  not  enter  his  vessel  at  the 
Custom  House.  Coming  ashore  he  was  received  with  kindness,  visiting 
his  consignees,  who  refused  to  receive  his  cargo.  He  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  leave  without  unloading,  and  a  handbill  invited  the  citizens  to  see 
him  off,  on  Alay  29th,  stating  that  the  bells  would  be  rung  half  an  hour 
before  he  should  leave  Murray's  wharf.  By  private  advices  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  led  to  watch  also  for  the  ship  London,  Captain  Chambers. 
When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  Hook,  the  captain  denied  to  the  pilot  that 
lie  had  anv  tea  on  board,  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  then  a  power  not  to  be 
despised,  called  the  captain  and  the  owner  before  them,  and  the  captain 
admitted  that  he  had  eighteen  cases  of  tea  on  board,  of  which  he  was  sole 
owner.  A  deputation  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty  visited  the  ship  in  the 
evening,  broke  open  the  cases  and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  river. 
The  next  day  Captain  Lockyer  was  escorted  from  the  Coffee  House  to  the 
end  of  Murray's  Wharf,  followed  by  cheering  crowds,  and  put  upon  the 
pilot  boat.  The  committee  of  observation  at  Sandy  Hook  reported  that  the 
Nancy  had  departed  not  only  with  the  tea,  Captain  Lockyer  and  her  crew, 
but  also  with  Captain  Chambers,  who  had  thus  ])ut  himself  at  a  safe  distance 
from  punishment  at  the  hands  of  unfriendly  citizens.  All  these  proceed- 
ings about  the  tea  went  on  without  the  lieutenant  governor  knowing  any- 
thing about  them  until  they  were  all  over. 

News  which  came  from  England  told  of  the  reception  there  of  the 
news  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  of  the  intense  excitement  in  London,  and 
the  passage  through  both  houses  of  Parliament  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
which  provided  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  on  June  ist,  to  all 
commerce,  to  remain  closed  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  in  addition,  for 
the  indemnification  of  the  East  Lidia  Company  for  the  loss  of  its  tea,  the 
value  being  placed  at  about  £8000.  This  news  came  by  the  ship  Samson, 
from   London,  which   arrived   May   12.  1774.     By  the  same  ship  also  came 
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ach'ices  that  General  Ga.^e  had  been  appointed  civil  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; that  four  more  reg-iments  of  soldiers  were  embarked,  and  that  a 
considerable  fleet  had  been  ordered  into  American  waters. 

A  meeting  of  merchants  was  called  to  meet  at  Fraunces'  Tavern,  on 
r\ronday,  May  i6th,  and  when  they  gathered  it  was  found  that  the  tavern 
did  not  afford  sufticient  room,  so  removal  was  made  to  the  Exchange  Build- 
ing, just  opposite.  Isaac  Low  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  i)ro]M:)sed  to  elect  a  committee  of  correspondence.  Isaac  Sears,  for 
the  Sons  of  Lil^ert}-,  oft'ered  a  list  of  twenty-five;  but  the  merchants 
off'ered  a  list  of  fifty.  There  was  a  close  contest,  but  the  merchants  won. 
On  both  lists  the  names  were  for  the  most  part  those  of  merchants,  and 
when  they  were  compared  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  two  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  ticket  were  omitted  from  the  larger  list.  The  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Thiu'sday,  the  19th,  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House. 
At  that  meeting  the  name  of  Francis  Lewis  was  added  to  the  committee, 
which  thus  took  its  name  of  Committee  of  Fifty-one.  Meanwhile  Paul 
Revere,  postrider  for  the  Boston  Committee,  had  brought  in  news  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  the  13th,  at  which  resohi- 
tions  were  passed  urging  the  colonies  to  stop  all  importations  from  and 
exportations  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  until  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  should  be  repealed. 

The  ])roceedings  of  the  committee  are  preserved  in  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  collections,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  transcribe  the 
names  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  became  distinguished  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  city,  and  most  of  them  representative  of  families  still 
prominent  in  Xew  York.  They  were  John  Alsop,  William  Bayard,  The- 
ophylact  Bache,  Peter  V.  B.  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Sears, 
David  Johnston,  Charles  McEvers,  Charles  Nicoll,  Alexander  McDougall, 
Captain  Thomas  Randall,  John  Moore,  Isaac  Low,  Leonard  Lispenard, 
Jacobus  van  Zandt,  James  Duane,  Edward  Laight,  Thomas  Pearsall, 
Elias  Desbrosses,  William  Walton,  Richard  Yates,  John  DeLancey,  Miles 
Sherbrooke,  John  Thurman,  John  Broome,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Booth, 
Joseph  Hallett,  Charles  Shaw,  Alexander  Wallace,  James  Jauncey,  Gabriel 
W.  Ludlow,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  Abraham  Walton,  Gerardus  Duyckinck, 
Peter  van  Schaack,  Henry  Remsen,  Hamilton  Young,  (ieorge  Bowne, 
Peter  T.  Curtenius,  Peter  Goelet,  Abraham  Brasher,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
David  ^■an  Home,  Gerardus  W.  Beekman,  Abraham  Duryee,  Joseph  Ball, 
William  McAdam,  Richard  Sharpe,  Thomas  Marston,  Francis  Lewis.  The 
committee  organized  with  Isaac  Low  as  chairman  and  John  Alsop,  deputy 
chairman.  The  committee  at  once  broached  the  proposal  for  a  congress,  with 
delegates  chosen  from  each  colony,  and   in  answer   to   the  circular  of  the 
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Boston  meeting,  urging-  complete  nonintercourse  with  Britain,  preferred 
to  leave  that  and  all  intercolonial  matters  to  the  Congress  when  convened. 
On  June  17th,  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  appointed  live  delegates  to 
meet  the  delegates  of  other  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  September  ist,  and 
for  this  action  General  Gage  dissolved  the  Assembly. 

On  receipt  of  the  news,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  decided  that 
as  the  New  York  Assembly  was  not  in  session  they  would  choose  five  to 
go  as  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  being  the  same  number  as  were  selected  at 
Boston.  Several  nominations  were  made,  and  five  selected:  Philip  Living- 
ston, John  Alsop,  Isaac  Low,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay,  three  merchants 
and  the  two  last  lawyers.  The  selection  not  being  unanimous,  and  several 
being  dissatisfied,  it  was  ordered  that  a  call  be  issued  to  the  inhabitants  to 
meet  at  the  City  Hall  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  July  7th,  to  concur  in  these 
nominations,  or  choose  others.  On  the  5th,  another  call  was  issued  for  a 
meeting  in  the  Fields  on  the  following  day,  and  a  great  gathering  appeared. 
Alexander  McDougall  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
recommending  nonintercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  instructing  the  deputies 
to  the  Congress  to  agree  for  the  city  upon  a  nonimportation  agreement ;  a  suli- 
scription  voted  in  aid  of  the  sufi:'ering  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  the  City  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  directed  to  carrv  out  this  resolution. 

The  committee  objected  to  this  attempt  to  instruct  delegates  before 
they  were  chosen,  and  the  clash  of  views  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Hallett,  McDougall,  Peter  V.  Livingston,  Isaac  Sears,  Thomas 
Randall,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Leonard  Lispenard,  John  Broome,  Abraham 
Brasher  and  Jacobus  van  Zandt,  from  the  Committee  of  Fifty-one.  The 
meeting  at  the  City  Hall  was  not  harmonious,  and  handbills  were  circu- 
lated which  tended  to  increase  the  d  ssension,  one  signed  "Son  of  Liberty," 
deprecating  discord  between  the  merchants  and  the  mechanic  class.  Sen- 
sibly the  Committee  of  Correspondence  made  overtures  to  the  Mechanics' 
Association  for  a  joint  meeting,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  regular 
election  at  the  usual  polling  places  be  held  for  delegates,  with  the  result 
that  on  the  28th  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  five  deleoates. 

The  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  September  5th,  put  forth  a  Declar- 
ation of  Rights,  and  passed  a  Nonexportation  Act  to  take  efifect  Septem- 
ber 15th,  and  a  Nonimportation  Act  to  be  in  force  after  December  ist, 
following.  They  recommended  the  election  of  a  committee  in  every  city, 
county  and  town  of  each  of  the  colonies,  and  ordered  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  May  14,  1775.  The  idea  of  union  was  now  in  full  possession. 
After  the  Congress,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  after  a  conference 
with  the  Mechanics,  ordered  a  poll  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  on  Novem- 
ber 22d,  for  the  election  of  sixty  persons  as  a  Committee  of  Observation. 
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The  election  was  unanimous  in  its  choice,  and  the  Hst  of  its  members  is 
about  half  made  up  of  members  of  the  original  Committee  of  Fifty-one, 
and  the  other  half  of  new  names,  including,  among  others,  two  Roose- 
velts  (Isaac  and  Nicholas)  and  Lindley  Murray,  the  famous  grammarian. 
This  committee  in  New  York,  and  similar  ones  in  all  the  colonies,  took  up 
their  duties  with  zeal,  the  Nonimportation  Act  was  rigidly  enforced. 

On  January  lo,  1775,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  the  call  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Golden,  at  whose  suggestion  it  adopted  a  petition  to  the  king,  set- 
ting forth  their  rights  and  grievances,  disclaiming  any  desire  for  independence 
of  the  British  Parliament;  and  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  entitled 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Assembly  was  conservative  but  patriotic,  and  after  attending  to  several  mat- 
ters of  administration  and  making  the  routine  appropriations,  it  adjourned 
April  8th.     It  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  colonial  Assembly  in  New  ^'ork. 

The  Committee  of  Observation  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
and  freemen  of  the  city,  at  the  Exchange,  on  March  6th.  At  nine  o'clock  of 
that  day  a  union  Hag  was  hoisted  on  the  liberty  pole  and  a  large  number  of 
the  people  marched  thence  to  the  Exchange,  where  they  authorized  the  com- 
mittee to  nominate  eleven  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to 
the  general  congress.  The  delegates  selected  to  represent  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York  in  the  Provincial  Congress  were  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay, 
James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  Isaac  Low,  Francis  Lewis,  Abraham  Walton,  Abra- 
ham Brasher,  Alexander  McDougall,  Leonard  Lispenard,  and  Isaac  Roosevelt. 
They  were  elected  by  a  large  majority  at  the  i)oll,  on  March  15th,  and  on 
April  20th  they  met  in  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  Philip  Livingston  was 
chosen  president.  The  next  day  they  chose  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane, 
John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  Francis  Lewis,  Simon  Boerum,  William  Floyd,  Henry 
Wisner,  Philip  Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Lewis  Morris  and  Robert  Lixing- 
ston,  Jr.  (the  first  five  from  the  city  and  county  of  New  ^^»rk),  to  represent 
the  colonv  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

A  travel-stained  horseman,  being  one  of  the  regular  express  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Boston,  dashed  into  town  at  noon  on  Sunday  with  news  of  the  Uattle 
of  Lexington,  and  handed  to  Isaac  Low,  chairman  of  tlie  ("onmiiUcc  of  ( )bserva- 
tion,  a  dispatch  announcing  the  fact.  After  he  had  countersigned  it  and 
passed  it  on  for  transmission  to  Philade]])hia,  he  s])rea(l  tlie  news.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense,  and  the  ])atriots  were  fired  will)  the  desire  to  pre])are  for  a 
struggle  which  was  now  inevitable.  Isaac  Low.  on  April  26th,  issued  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  a  call  for  the  election  l)y  the  freeholders  and  freemen, 
of  a  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  ilu-  present 
emergency,  polls  to  be  held  on  the  2Sth,  at  the  usual  places  of  election  in  each 
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ward,  and  also  recommending  at  the  same  time  that  a  Provincial  Congress 
should  be  immediately  summoned  and  that  twenty  delegates  to  represent  the 
city  and  county  should  be  elected  at  the  same  time.  The  election  was  held,  the 
recommendations  adopted  and  the  General  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was 
chosen,  including  the  leading  patriots,   as  follows : 


Isaac  Low 
Philip  Livingston 
James  Duane 
John  Alsop 
John  Jay 

P.  V.  B.  Livingston 
Isaac  Sears 
David  Johnson 
Alexander  McDougall 
Thomas   Randall 
Leonard    Lispenard 
William  Walton 
John  Broome 
Joseph  Hallett 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow 
Nicholas    Hoffman 
Abraham  Walton 
Peter  William    Schaack 
Henry  Remsen 
Peter  T.   Curtenius 
Abraham   Bragster 
Abraham  P.  Lott 
Abraham  Duryee 
Joseph  Ball 
Francis  Lewis 
Joseph  Totten 
Thomas  Ivers 
Hercules  Mulligan 
John  Anthony 
Francis  Buff"er 
Victor  Bicker 
John   B.   Moore 
]\udol])hus  Ritzema 
Lindlev  ]\Turrav 


Lancaster  Burling 
John  Lasher 
George  Janeway 
James  Ijeeknian 
Samuel  \'erplanck 
Richard  Yates 
David  Clarkson 
Thomas  Smith 
James  Desbrosses 
Augustus  van  Home 
Garret   Keteltas 
Eleazar  Miller 
Benjamin   Kissam 
John  Alorin  Scott 
Cornelius  Clopper 
John  Reade 
John  van  Cortlandt 
Jacobus  van  Zandt 
Gerardus  Duyckinck 
Peter  Goelet 
John  !>iIarston 
Thomas  Marston 
John  Morton 
George  Folliot 
Jacobus  Lefferts 
Richard  Sharp 
Hamilton   Young 
Abraham  Brinckerhoff 
Theophilus    Anthony 
William   Goforth 
William  Denning 
Isaac  Roosevelt 
Jacob  van  \^oorhees 


Jeremiah   Piatt 
Comfort  Sands 
Robert  Benson 
William  W.  Gilbert 
John  Berrien 
Gabriel  W.  Ludlow 
Nicholas  Roosevelt 
Edwin  Fleming- 
Lawrence  Embell 
Samuel  Jones 
John  DeLancey 
Frederick  Jay 
William  W.  Ludlow 
John  AMiite 
Walter  Franklin 
David  Beekman 
William  Seton 
Evert  Banker 
Robert  Ray 
Nicholas  Bogert 
William   Laight 
Sanniel    Broome 
John  Lamb 
Daniel   Phoenix 
Anthony  van  Dam 
Daniel  Dunscomb 
John  Imlay 
Oliver  Templeton 
Lewis   Pintard 
Cornelius  P.  Low- 
Thomas  Buchanan 
Petrus  Byvanck 
Benjamin  Helme 


The  names  of  the  twenty-one  deputies  chosen  for  the  citv  and  covmtv  of 
New  York,  to  meet  deputies  of  other  counties  in  Provincial  Congress,  were: 
Leonard  Lispenard,  Isaac  Low,  Abraham  Walton,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Abraham 
Brasher,  Alexander  McDougall,  Samuel  A'erplanck,  David  Clarkson,  George 
Folliot,  Joseph  Hallett,  John  van  Cortlandt,  P.  V.  B.  Livingston,  James  Beek- 
man, John  Morin  Scott,  Thomas  Smith,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Richard  Yates, 
John  Marston,  Walter  Franklin,  Jacobus  van  Zandt  and  John  DeLancey. 

These  met  on  the  day  designated.  May  22,  1775,  and  began  to  legislate  in 
a  provisional  way,  independent  of  king  or  royal  governor.  The  Revolution 
had  become  an  active  force  in  New  York  City, 
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THE    REVOLUTION    IN    NEW  YORK 

CONTINENTAL   CAMP    IN   THE    CITY-MOVEMENTS 

OF   TWO  ARMIES   IN   AND  AROUND   THE   CITY 

On  Sunday,  June  25,  1775,  there  were  two  important  arrivals  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  One  was  Governor  Tryon,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
his  province  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  arrived  to  find  it  largely  controlled 
by  an  independent  government.  The  other  was  General  George  Washing- 
ton, who,  on  June  15,  1775,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, sitting  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  "General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  Colonies  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised  by 
them,"  and  who,  on  the  day  of  Governor  Tryon's  return,  passed  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Golden,  for  the  last  time,  surrendered  the  reins  of  what  little  authority 
was  now  left,  to  his  superior  officer.  During  Tryon's  fourteen  months' 
absence,  he  had  been  passive,  presenting  no  noticeable  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  the  patriot  leaders.  He  had  known  nothing  about  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  tea  until  the  forces  of  resistance  had 
triumphed,  and  political  power  and  executive  authority  had  slipped  from 
his  hands  almost  without  his  knowledge.  Evidently  the  government  of 
New  York,  as  a  royal  colony  was,  at  that  period,  no  job  for  a  man  of 
eighty-seven  years.  So  with  the  return  of  Governor  Tryon,  he  retired 
finally  to  his  home  at  Flushing,  where  he  died,  September  21,  1776.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  considerable  learning,  a  Scotchman,  and 
tenacious  of  his  views  and  opinions,  and  therefore  in  the  five  separate  inter- 
regnums during  which  he  filled  the  gubernatorial  office  he  was  in  conflict  with 
the  radical  element  of  the  patriot  party.  The  periods  of  his  rule  began  in 
August,  1760,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Council,  and  seventy-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  governor,  March  20,  1761,  and 
filled  the  office  until  his  death,  acting  as  governor  for  periods  aggregating 
a  total  of  six  years  and  five  months.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  century  in  America,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  especially  of  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Linnjean  system  of  classification  in  America.  He  published  a  History  of 
the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada  (1727),  a  work  of  great  value,  and  a  less 
important  work  on  The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter  (1752). 

When  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  formed,  after  the  news  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  received  in  New  York,  one  of  the  first  resolu- 
tions it  adopted  was  to  recommend  that  "every  inhabitant  perfect  himself 
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in  Military  Discipline  and  provide  himself  with  Arms,  Accoutrements  and 
Ammunition  as  by  law  directed."  The  existing  militia  organizations  were 
promptly  filled  up,  and  several  new  ones  formed.  A  party  of  citizens  went 
to  the  City  Hall,  where  there  were  about  five  hundred  muskets,  provincial 
property,  and  removed  them  to  a  safer  place.  Congress,  through  the  New 
York  delegates,  addressed  the  people  of  the  colony,  advising  them,  in  view 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  British  troops,  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  long  as 
possible,  to  permit  the  troops  to  remain  in  their  barracks  as  long  as  they 
behave  peaceably  and  quietly,  but  not  to  suffer  them  to  erect  fortifications 
or  cut  ofif  communications  between  town  and  country.     On  the  other  hand, 
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if  the  troops  should  commit  hostilities,  or  invade  private  property,  the 
inhabitants  were  advised  to  defend  themselves  and  their  belongings,  and 
repel  force  for  force.  It  was  also  advised  that  the  warlike  stores  should  be 
removed  from  the  City  of  New  York;  that  a  place  be  provided  as  a  retreat 
for  the  women  and  children  in  case  one  should  be  needed,  and  that  suffi- 
cient men  be  enlisted  and  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  home  protection. 

On  May  26,  1775,  H.M.S.  Asia,  sixty-four  guns,  under  command  of 
Captain  George  Vandeput,  arrived  off  the  Battery,  with  orders  that  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment,  which  was  at  the  Upper  Barracks,  should  go  on 
board,  and  arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  civil  authorities  for  the 
removal  of  the  regimental  laundresses,  with  their  belongings,  to  Governor's 
Island.  The  departure  of  this  regiment,  on  June  4th,  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Revolution.  The  regiment  was  carrying  with  it  not  only  the  arma- 
ment for  its  men,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  spare  guns,  which  they 
had  loaded  on  carts.  The  order  to  permit  the  British  to  retire  with  their 
arms    and    accoutrements    was    not    much  relished  by  some  of  the  more 
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radical  of  the  patriots,  and  one  of  these,  Marinus  Wihett,  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  take  a  hand  in  regulating  matters.  So,  as  the  procession,  coming  down 
Broad  Street,  reached  the  corner  of  Beaver  Street,  he  ran  into  the  road  and 
stopped  the  horse  that  was  drawing  the  front  cartload  of  arms,  thus  halting 
the  march.  Major  Hamilton,  commanding  the  regiment,  came  forward  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  halt,  and  Willett  told  him  that  he  had  halted  the 
column  to  prevent  the  spare  arms  from  being  carried  oft",  as  the  authori- 
zation of  the  committee  covered  no  arms  except  those  the  soldiers  carried 
on  their  backs.  At  this  juncture  David  Matthews,  a  Tory  alderman,  who, 
a  year  later  became  mayor  of  New  York  by  British  appointment,  stepped 
up  and  defended  the  right  of  the  troops  to  carry  the  extra  arms  with  them, 
but  Willett  held  his  ground.  He  was  rather  staggered  when  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, of  whose  patriotic  standing  there  was  no  question,  sided  with  Matthews  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  troops  to  move  the  guns.  Just  then  John  Morin  Scott, 
who  besides  being  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New  York,  came  on  the 
scene  and  backed  up  Willett's  argument.  Thereupon  Willett  turned  the 
front  cart  to  the  right,  ordering  the  cartman  to  drive  up  Beaver  Street, 
and  the  others  to  follow.  Willett  jumped  on  a  cart  and  addressed  the 
soldiers,  saying,  that  "if  it  was  their  desire  to  repeat  the  bloody  business 
going  on  in  Boston,  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  if  they  felt  a  repugnance  to  the  unnatural  work  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen,  and  would  recover  their  arms  and  march  forward 
they  should  be  protected."  Just  then  one  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  shoul- 
dered his  musket  and  began  to  march,  followed  by  his  comrades  and  the 
cheers  of  a  great  throng  of  citizens  who  had  gathered  during  the  prelim- 
inary altercation.  The  five  carts,  loaded  with  chests  of  arms,  went  out  of 
Beaver  Street,  up  Broadway  to  a  large  yard,  where  the  arms  were 
deposited,  to  afterward  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  first  New  York 
troops  raised  under  the  orders  of  the  Continental  Congress.  This  auda- 
cious exploit  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets,  the  scene  of  its 
enactment.  Marinus  Willett,  who  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  born  July 
31,  1740,  was  a  henteuant  in  DeLancey's  regiment,  serving  under  General 
Abercrombie  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  1758.  He  became  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  captain  in  the  first  Revolutionary  regiment 
oro-anized  in  New  York,  was  promoted  Heutenant  colonel  m  1777,  and 
colonel  in  1779;  distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  contmued 
actively  in  the  field  during  the  Revolution,  making  the  last  attack  of  the 
war,  on  the  British  at  Oswego,  in  February,  1783-  He  was  appomted  by 
President    Washington,    in    1792,  commissioner   to  treat  with   the   Creek 
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Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  1 783-1 784;  sheriff 
of  New  York,  1 784-1 792,  and  mayor  of  New  York,  1807-1808.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  died  August  22,  1830. 

When  Governor  Tryon  took  the  seals  of  office  from  Cadwallader 
Golden,  in  June,  1775,  he  took  with  their  possession  about  all  there  was  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  governor.  The  chief  activity  was  the  organization 
of  troops.  The  counties  of  New  York,  Albany,  Ulster  and  Dutchess  each 
furnished  a  regiment  on  the  first  call  of  the  Gontinental  Gongress  for  the 
organization  of  "The  American  Gontinental  Army."  The  First  (or  New 
York  Gity)  Regiment  was  organized  with  Alexander  McDougall,  colonel; 
Rudolphus  Ritzema,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Herman  Zedwitz,  major. 
John  Lamb  was  made  captain  of  the  company  of  artillery.  These  officers 
were  commissioned  June  28,   1775,  three  days  after  Tryon's  return. 

Lamb's  Artillery  Gompany  caused  the  first  interchange  of  hostile  shots. 
Under  orders  from  the  Provincial  Gongress  the  company,  supporting  a 
considerable  party  of  citizens,  went,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
August  23d,  to  the  Battery  to  remove  the  guns  that  were  mounted  there ; 
and  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  work,  one  of  the  Asia's  boats  coming 
near  enough  to  discover  what  was  being  done,  fired  a  musket  as  a  signal 
to  apprise  the  Asia  of  the  activity  of  the  Americans,  and  Lamb's  men 
replied  with  a  sharp  volley  from  their  muskets.  Soon  after,  the  firing  of 
ordnance  from  the  ship  began,  and  nine,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pound 
shot  began  to  fly  shoreward,  as  well  as  musket  balls  fired  by  the  marines. 
Some  of  the  houses  on  Whitehall  Street,  near  the  fort,  were  damaged  in 
their  upper  stories,  and  three  men  were  wounded.  But  all  the  pieces  of 
cannon  that  were  mounted  on  carriages  were  secured  by  the  party,  who 
carried  off  twenty-one  guns.  One  of  the  Asia's  misdirected  shots  went 
through  the  roof  of  the  famous  and  historical  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunces, 
who,  because  of  the  dark  tint  he  had  acquired  through  his  French  West 
Indian  blood,  was  popularly  known  as  "Black  Sam."  Freneau,  the  most 
notable  of  the  American  patriot  poets  of  the  period,  commemorates  this 
casualty  in  a  satirical  poem,  including  the  following  quatrain : 

Scarce  a  broadside  was  ended  'till  another  began  again. 
By  Jove  !     It  was  nothing  but  fire  away  Flanagan  ! 
Some  thought  him  saluting  his  Sallys  and  Nancys 
'Till  he  drove  a  round-shot  thro'  the  roof  of  Sam  Francis. 

Gaptain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  calling  upon  Mayor  Hicks  the  following 
day,  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Gontinentals  in  carrving  off  the  g-uns, 
with  significant  threats  to  become  effective  in  the  event  of  future  demonstra- 
tions of  the  kind. 
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The  most  difficult  problems  of  the  Provincial  Congress  were  occasioned 
by  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  more  radical  patriots,  some  of  whom  perpetrated 
acts  of  lawlessness  directed  against  citizens  of  Tory  politics,  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  were  unable  to  prevent.  Large  numbers  of  loyalists  left  the 
city,  and  many  of  those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Revolution  also  left 
New  York  with  their  families  for  places  less  exposed  to  the  possibilities  of 
active  warfare.  On  October  13th,  Governor  Tryon  sent  word  to  3^Iayor  Hicks 
that  he  had  been  advised  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  recommended 
that  the  Provincial  Congress  "should  seize  the  officers  of  this  government,  and 
particularly  myself  by  name,"  saying  that  such  an  attempt  would  meet  with 
stubborn  resistance  from  the  kinef's  forces.     He  also  declared  his  wish  to  go 
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on  board  the  Asia  with  his  wife  and  family  and  his  private  effects,  and  would 
like  the  local  authorities  to  protect  him  from  interference  in  carrying  out  this 
resolution.  In  answer,  he  received,  through  the  mayor,  a  comnmnication  from 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  declaring  that  the  report  of  which  he  spoke 
was  unfounded,  and  expressing  in  most  polite  terms  a  hope  that  Mis  Excel- 
lency would  continue  his  residence  among  a  people  who  had  "the  most  grate- 
ful sense  of  his  upright  and  disinterested  administration."  To  this  missive 
the  governor  made  an  equally  courteous  rejoinder,  but  removed  to  tlie  Asia 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

Isaac  Sears,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  com- 
mitted one  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  its  rules  by  heading  a  company 
of  armed  Connecticut  liorsemen,  and  with  them  at  noon  rode  up  to  the  printing 
office  of  Tames  Rivington,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Xew  York  Gazetteer, 
which  thev  entered  and,  after  breaking  uj)  the  presses,  carried  off  all  the  type 
to  Xew  Haven.     The  same  partv  had,  the  day  before,   arrested  three  of  the 
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leading  citizens  of  Westchester  for  pernicious  political  activity  on  the  royal 
side.  Although  the  horsemen  received  an  uproarious  ovation  when  they  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,  their  conduct  was  condemned  hy  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  endea^'ored  to  get  the  Provincial  Congress  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  Congress  addressed  the  governor  of  Connecticut  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
asking  that  the  stolen  property  should  be  restored  to  its  owner,  and  Riving- 
ton  addressed  the  Continental  Congress  asking  for  protection,  Init  nothing  was 
done  about  the  matter,  the  pul)lic  mind  being  occupied  with  more  important 
matters. 

Washington  learned  early  in  January,  1776,  of  the  proposed  departure  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  Boston  with  an  expedition  which  he  believed  was 
intended  to  bring  about  a  British  occupation  of  New  York.  He  therefore 
ordered  General  Charles  Lee  to  assemble  a  volunteer  army  quickly  and  march 
to  New  York,  to  put  the  city  in  the  best  possible  condition  of  defense.  There 
was  much  opposition  to  the  military  occupation  of  the  city,  and  deputations 
waited  upon  General  Lee  to  convey  them.  The  ])eo])le  of  New  York  were 
more  hopeful  of  a  compromise  with  the  British  government  than  were  those 
of  New  England,  and  while  the  number  who  justified  Britain's  arbitrary  leg- 
islation which  had  brought  on  the  Revolution  was  confined  to  only  a  few  of 
the  more  aristocratic  class,  there  were  many,  even  among  the  Whigs,  who  were 
at  heart  only  reformers  and  not  revolutionists,  and  whose  highest  hopes  went 
no  further  than  a  substitution  of  the  Assembly  for  the  Parliament  as  a  taxing 
body,  with,  perhaps,  a  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Those  who  favored  immediate  independence  were  probably  in  a  minority. 
There  was  a  general  dread  of  military  occupation,  and  when  General  Lee 
entered  the  city  there  was  great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants,  and  a  large 
requisition  for  carts  and  boats  to  remove  families  from  the  city.  Lee  came 
in  with  fifteen  hundred  Connecticut  troops  on  Sunday,  February  4th,  the  same 
day  that  brought  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Sandy  Hook  with  the  British 
contingent.  Sir  Henry  came  up  to  the  harl^or  to  consult  with  Governor 
Tryon  and  to  look  over  the  situation,  and  he  expressed  great  surprise  when  he 
was  not  allowed  to  land.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  understand  why  there 
was  so  much  alarm  on  his  account;  that  the  place  was  his  boyhood  home,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached  (he  was  son  of  Admiral  George  Clinton,  who 
liad  been  governor  of  New  York  from  1743  to  1753),  and  he  sent  for  Mayor 
Hicks  and  asked  him  to  assure  the  people  that  he  had  only  come  on  a  visit. 

Lee  busied  himself  with  defenses,  throwing  up  Ijarricades  and  bordering 
the  island  with  earthworks  on  which  he  mounted  more  than  a  hundred  guns. 
He  chopped  into  some  prized  timber  preserves  for  material  and  temporarily 
spoiled  the  beauty  of  several  garden  spots,  and  he  was  impatient  of  com- 
plaints,   showing   it   by   military   bluntness  of  speech.     Congress  voted  eight 
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thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  on  ^NFarch  T4th,  and  requested  the 
o-overnors  of  New  Tersev  to  have  their  mihtia  reach'  to  march  to  New  ^'ork 
on  short  notice.  Tories  were  still  leaving  the  city  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
had  set  up  some  temporary  buildinos  on  Bedloe's  Island  as  a  first  way  station, 
but  the  Continental  troops  burned  the  buildings,  carried  off  the  tools  which 
were  being  used  for  making  intrenchments,  and  also  carried  away  stores  of 
clothing  and  an  abundance  of  ]:)oultr\-. 
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General  Israel  Putnam  was  sent  to  su])ersede  General  Lee  on  Ai)ril  4lh, 
and  continued  the  preparations,  fortified  Red  Hook  and  Governor's  Island  and 
protected  the  heights  of  Long  Island  opposite  the  city  bx  a  rli;nn  of  redoubts, 
from  Gowanus  north  to  Wallabout  Bay.  Three  comi)anics  ot  the  rille  bat- 
talion Avere  sent  to  Staten  Island  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation,  and  m  the 
earlv  part  of  April  had  a  sharp  .skirmish  with  boats'  crews  commg  ashore  for 
water  in  which  two  or  three  British  seamen  were  killed  and  a  dozen  captured. 
The  Asia  went  out  through  the  Narrows,  to  be  ready  to  urlcome  the  expected 
fleet.     General    Washington    arrived    in  New  York.   Apnl    ^tb,    from   Cam-- 
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bridge,  inspecting,  on  the  way,  the  brigades  of  Greene  and  Spencer,  who  were 
making  a  slow  march  to  New  York  because  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads. 
When  he  arrived  he  inspected  ah  the  preparations  that  had  been  made,  and 
added  some  practical  suggestions. 

More  than  by  the  military  preparations,  Washington  was  tried  1)y  civic 
obstruction.  The  enemy  drawing  near  was  composed  of  perfectly  trained 
troops.  His  own  forces  were  chiefly  made  up  of  untrained  and  untried  farmers 
and  working  people  unaccustomed  to  arms.  Around  him  in  the  city  were 
friends  and  foes,  the  latter  including  several  thousands  of  citizens  whose  sym- 
pathies were  in  favor  of  British  rule,  and  neutrals,  who  taking  no  sides,  were 
much  incensed  at  the  order  which  ])revented  them  from  trade  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Asia  in  the  harbor.  The  Committee  of  Safety  showed  great 
reluctance  about  turning  over  the  city  to  military  rule,  and  Washington 
replied  to  their  objections  in  a  letter  characteristic  of  that  great  man,  declar- 
ing his  great  desire  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  re- 
luctance and  pain  which  it  caused  him  when  his  manifest  duty  compelled  him 
to  encounter  the  local  convenience  of  individuals  or  even  of  a  whole  colony, 
but  that  in  the  present  important  contest  it  was  necessary  to  prefer  the  least 
of  two  evils,  and  he  added:  'Tn  the  weak  and  defenseless  state  in  which  this 
city  was  some  time  ago,  political  prudence  might  justify  the  correspondence 
that  subsisted  between  the  country  and  the  enemy's  ships  of  war;  but  as  the 
largest  part  of  the  Continental  troops  is  here,  as  strong  works  are  erected  and 
erecting  for  the  defense  of  the  city  and  harbor,  these  motives  no  longer  exist, 
but  are  absorbed  in  others  of  a  more  important  nature."  After  further  re- 
marks pertinent  to  the  subject,  he  concludes:  'Tn  effecting  the  salutary  pur- 
poses above  mentioned  I  could  wish  for  the  concurrence  of  your  honorable 
body.  It  certainly  adds  great  weight  to  the  measures  adopted  when  the  civil 
authority  cooperates  with  the  military  to  carry  them  into  execution." 

Washington,  after  Howe's  evacuation  of  Boston,  had  sent  General 
Thomas  to  Canada  to  head  off  an  attack  from  that  section,  but  the  troops 
under  that  command  had  been  driven  back  and  were  now  in  a  fever-laden 
camp  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  large  detachments  had  to  be  sent  to  rein- 
force that  army.  The  political  situation  was  becoming  tense.  Congress 
contained  many  who  were  disheartened  by  the  defeats  which  had  thus  far 
•been  registered  by  the  patriot  army.  As  a  whole,  it  was  determined  to 
uphold  the  popular  cause,  but  as  to  policies  was  much  divided,  and  lacking 
in  harmony.  The  Virginia  Convention  had  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
independence,  and  later  resolutions  were  passed  in  North  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  in  order, 
instructing  their  delegates  to  concur  with  other  colonies  in  declaring 
independence. 
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The  plan  of  the  British  l)eo-an  to  develop.  Howe  was  to  attack  New 
York,  ascend  the  Hudson  and  meet  an  army  from  Canada,  tluis  cutting  the 
provinces  in  two,  while  Clinton  should  occupy  the  southern  seaports,  driv- 
ing- the  Americans  back  to  the  interior.  Great  Britain  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  auxiliary  force  of  mercenary  troops  from  Germany,  whose  par- 
ticipation made  the  name  "Hessian"  an  opprobrious  one  for  many  years 
after  in  America. 

While  making  preparations  to  meet  the  enemy,  whose  approach  was 
now  certain,  Washington  found  it  necessar}-  to  deal  with  a  conspiracy  at 
his  door.  Tryon,  on  the  Asia,  had  found  means,  with  the  aid  of  some  loy- 
alists who  remained  in  the  city,  to  corruj^t  with  bribes  some  of  those  who 
had  access  to  the  American  headquarters.  A  vagrant,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  some  minor  offense,  gave  the  first  clew  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  David  ]\[atthews,  who,  in  the  summer  before,  had  taken  the  Tory 
side  in  the  altercation  with  Alarinus  Willett  about  the  guns  at  Broad  and 
Beaver  Streets,  as  well  as  several  other  citizens,  including  a  gunsmith,  and 
private  Thomas  Hickey,  who  was  a  mem])er  of  (General  Washington's  body- 
guard. The  charge  was  a  conspiracy  to  capture  or  assassinate  Washing- 
ton and  his  principal  generals,  to  blow  up  the  magazines  and  to  s])ikc  the 
guns.  The  investigation  which  followed  showed  transactions  in  small 
arms  and  ammunition  between  Matthews  and  others  on  one  side,  and  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  on  the  other,  but  they  were  let  go;  but  as  the  guilt  of  Hickey 
was  clearly  proved,  he  was  convicted  "of  mutiny  and  sedition  and  of 
holding  treacherous  correspondence  with  his  country's  enemies,''  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  was  hanged  June  28th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens,  and  of  the  troops. 

The  first  sail  of  the  British  fleet  came  within  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  on 
June  29,  1776,  and  was  followed  by  the  others  until,  on  July  2d,  there  were 
130  vessels  in  the  upper  and  lower  bays — the  greatest  fleet  that  had  e\-er 
been  seen  in  America.  General  Howe,  who  arri\ed  July  1st,  on  the  Grey- 
hound, was  visited  by  Governor  Tryon,  from  whom  he  received  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  preparations  made  by  Washington.  The  British 
troo])s  landed  and  made  camp  on  Staten  Island,  the  American  riflemen 
having  before  that  been  withdrawn. 

On  June  7th,  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  risen  in  llie  Continental  Congress 
and  read:  "Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  arc  and  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  States,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  dissolved."  John  Adams,  in 
a  glowing  and  impassioned  speech,  had  seconded  tlu-  motion.  It  was  not 
immediately  adopted,  although  it  evidently  expressed  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  membership.      Some  States   had    already   expressed   them- 
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selves  as  favorable  to  independence,  but  others  (as  New  York)  were  delib- 
eratin.s;-,  and  therefore  they  favored  a  postponement.  One  recommendation 
of  the  Continental  Congress  was,  that  the  respective  colonies  should  each  take 
up  a  fr)rm  of  government  for  themselves.  Therefore  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress had,  on  motion  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  called  a  convention  to  meet 
June  19th,  when  delegates  were  elected  for  a  new  provincial  body,  to  meet 
July  9th,  at  White  Plains,  which  became  the  temporary  capital. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  July  4th, 
was  published  to  the  troo]:)s  in  the  city  on  their  several  parades,  in 
obedience  to  Washington's  order,  which  ended  with  an  appeal  to  every 
soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  "as  knowing  that  now  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  country  depends  (under  God)  solely  on  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a  free 
country."  The  troops  and  patriotic  citizens  were  greatly  elated  by  the 
news,  but  there  were  no  salutes  or  other  exercises  wasteful  of  powder.  At 
night,  however,  the  statue  of  George  III  was  overturned  from  its  pedestal 
and  carried  away.  The  statue,  which  was  of  lead  heavily  gilded,  was  after- 
ward, for  the  greater  part,  melted  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the  Connec- 
ticut troops.  The  destruction  of  the  statue  called  forth  a  rebuke  from  head- 
quarters, l)ut    its   terms  were   not  very  scathing. 

The  same  day,  at  White  Plains,  the  newly  elected  body  met,  adopted 
the  name  of  "The  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  vState  of  New 
York,"  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  publicly 
read  to  an  assemblage  of  the  peo]:)le  of  White  Plains.  In  New  York  the 
Committee  of  Safety  proclaimed  a  meeting,  which  was  held  July  i8th,  in 
the  Cit_\-  ilall,  to  a  great  gathering,  who,  after  the  reading  had  been  com- 
pleted, tore  down  the  ro}-al  coat  of  arms  which  had  held  jdace  over  the 
seat  of  justice  in  the  courthouse,  and  burned  it  amid  tlie  plaudits  of 
thousands  of  si)ectalors,  and  ihc  ])iclnre  of  George  111.  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  another  British  arms,  wrought  in 
stone,  in  front  of  the  City  Ilall,  was  also  thrown  down  and  broken  to 
pieces.  The  same  day  the  llritisli  arms  from  all  the  churches  were  ordered  to 
be  removed  and  destroxed.  and  \\here\er  that  insignia  of  rovaltv  appeared, 
including  se\eral   signs  on   taxerns,  it    was  destroved. 

In  relation  to  the  taking  down  of  the  king's  arms,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  (|uote  from  a  letter  of  Rew  Charles  Inglis,  then  rector  of  Trinity  and 
its  subsidiar\  churches,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hind:  'Tn  the  beeinnins-  of 
July,  independency  was  declared  =•=  "^  *  I  thought  it  was  ])roper  to  con- 
sult such  of  the  vestry  as  were  in  town,   and  others  of   the   congregation 


*      * 
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and    I   must   do   them   the  justice   to   say,  that   they   were   all 
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unanimous  for  shutting  up  the  churches;  and  chose  rather  to  submit  to 
that  temporary  inconvenience,  than,  by  omitting  the  prayers  for  the  king, 
give  that  mark  of  disaffection  for  their  sovereign.  To  have  prayed  for  him 
had  been  rash  to  the  last  degree — the  inevitable  consecjuence  had  been  a 
demolition  of  the  churches,  and  the  destruction  of  all  who  frequented  them. 
The  whole  rebel  force  was  collected  here,  and  the  most  violent  partisans 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent  *  *  ^  All  the  king's  arms,  even  those 
on  the  signs  of  taverns,  were  destroved.  The  committee  sent  me  a  mes- 
sage,  which  I  esteemed  a  favour  and  indulgence,  to  have  the  king's  arms 
taken  down  in  the  church,  or  else  the  mob  would  do  it,  and  might  deface 
and  injure  the  churches.  I  immediately  complied.  People  were  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  their  sentiments,  and  even  silence  was  construed  as  a  mark 
of  disaffection.  Things  being  thus  situated,  I  shut  up  the  churches.  Even 
this  was  attended  with  great  hazard;  for  it  was  declaring,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  our  disapprobation  of  independency,  and  that  under  the  eye  of 
Washington  and  his  army."  Lossing,  in  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,  says  that  "the  arms  in  Trinity  Church  were  carried  to  Xew 
Brunswick  by  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  D.D.,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now 
(1852)  hang  on  the  walls  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  John." 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Inglis,  as  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  illustrates  the  fact  that  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  least,  the  political  alignment  and  the  denominational  cleav- 
age were  in  a  large  measure  identical.  That  there  were  many  of  the 
patriot  party  who  were  also  members  of  the  Church  of  England  is  doubt- 
less true,  particularly  in  Mrginia.  George  Washington  was  a  member  of 
that  church.  But  in  Xew  York  City  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  almost  solidly  of  Tory  politics,  and  those  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Reformed  Dutch,  and  other  denominations  were  nearly  all,  but  not  quite  so 
solidly,  Whigs. 

All  the  excitements  in  the  city  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
new  State  government  at  White  Plains,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  Philadelphia,  went  on  with  the  enemy's  great  fleet  in  the 
harbor  and  the  British  Army  preparing  itself  for  battle  in  the  camp  on  Staten 
Island.  The  Patriot  Army  enrolled  at  the  several  posts  on  Xew  York,  Long 
and  Governor's  Islands  and  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  aggregated  17,225, 
but  because  of  not  only  the  usual  camp  diseases,  but  also  of  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  about  3700  were  sick,  and  others  were  detailed  on  other  duties  until 
the  effective  fiehting  force  was  10,514  nien.  Few  of  these  were  accustomed 
to  warfare,  and  this  was  the  force  which  (general  Washington  had  to  oppose 
to  the  well-trained,  seasoned  and  well-provisioned  army  of  33,000.  including 
13,000  Hessians,  encamped  on  Staten  Island. 
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Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  were  arriving  mihtia  of  Connecticut 
and  Long-  Island,  of  which  twelve  regiments  of  the  former  and  two  regiments 
of  the  latter  came  before  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  but  of  the  regular  forces 
so  many  had  joined  on  short  enlistments  that  there  were  daily  departures  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  army  was  in  five  divisions,  under  Generals  Put- 
nam, Heath,  Spencer,  Sullivan  and  Greene,  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  regi- 
ments of  emergency  militia  and  the  artillery,  under  command  of  Colonel  Knox. 
In  Putnam's  division  were  James  Clinton's  Brigade  (  four  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments), Scott's  Brigade  (four  New  York  regiments),  and  Fellows'  Brigade 
(four  Massachusetts  regiments).  In  Heath's  Division  were  Mifflin's  Brigade 
(tw^o  Pennsylvania,  two  Massachusetts  and  one  Connecticut  regiment)  and 
George  Clinton's  Brigade  (five  New  York  Regiments).  Spencer's  Division 
included  Parson's  Brigade  (four  Connecticut  and  one  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments) and  Wadsworth's  Brigade  (seven  Connecticut  regiments).  Sullivan's 
Division  had  Stirling's  Brigade  (one  ^Maryland,  one  Delaware  and  two  Penn- 
svlvania  regiments)  and  McDougall's  Brigade  (two  New  York,  one  Connecti- 
cut, and  one  artificer  regiments).  General  Greene's  Division  was  made  up  of 
Nixon's  Brigade  (one  Pennsylvania,  one  Rhode  Island,  and  three  Massachu- 
setts regiments),  and  Heard's  Brigade,  com])osed  of  fi\-e  New  Jersey  regi- 
ments. 

Notable  among  the  New  York  troops  was  the  First  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Alexander  McDougall,  who  had  six  }-ears  l)efore  been  in  jail  for  his 
too  patriotic  utterances;  he  was  colonel  of  the  regiment,  organized  in  March, 
1776,  as  successor  to  the  other  First  Regiment  which  he  had  organized  in  June, 
1775,  but  the  term  of  which  had  expired  after  serving  under  Montgomery  in 
Canada.  John  Lamb's  company  of  artillery,  with  se^'enty  men,  had  also  gone 
to  Canada,  and  had  lost  forty  of  its  men  in  the  hard  campaign  there.  Captain 
Lamb  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Quebec,  and  the  thirty  survivors  of  his 
company  returned  to  New  York,  in  March,  1776.  Its  successor  was  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  New  York  Provincial  (later  State)  Company  of  Artillery, 
organized  on  call  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  ^ larch,  1776,  with  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  as  captain ;  and  which  afterward  became  a  part  of  the  artillery 
regiment   of   Colonel  Lamb,   and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  July  1 2th,  Lord  Howe,  admiral  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces 
on  the  American  coast,  arrived  with  more  ships,  in  time  to  witness  a  military 
movement  planned  by  his  brother.  General  Sir  William  Howe,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fleet  admiral.  Its  i)lan  was  to  cut  off  the  u])-river  communications 
of  the  American  forces,  to  destrov  tw^o  ships  which  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Poughkeepsie,  and  to  encourage  and  organize  the  forces  of  loyal- 
ists, of  whom  it  was  reported  that  there  were  many  in  Westchester  and  be- 
yond.    For  this  ptu"pose  the  Phoenix,  forty  guns,  and  the  Rose,  twenty  guns, 
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made  their  way  i\])  North  River  under  full  canvas,  accompanied  by  their  tend- 
ers. They  were  shot  at  from  every  battery  along-  the  route,  but  were  skill- 
fully piloted,  and  though  they  fired  broadsides  from  both  starboard  and  port 
guns  at  both  the  New  York  and  the  New  Jersey  shores,  they  did  little  damage. 
American  sharpshooters  tried  to  pick  off  the  sailors  on  the  decks,  but  they  had 
little  chance,  because  the  sailors  were  protected  by  sandbags  piled  up  behind 
the  bulwarks.  Three  Americans  were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and 
three  more  by  the  enemy's  shots.  The  up-river  designs  of  General  How^e  were 
frustrated  by  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  recently  organized  militia,  under 
the  command  of  General  George  Clinton. 

Lord  Howe,  endeavoring  to  negotiate  some  kind  of  basis  for  peace,  sent  a 
message  addressed  to  George  Washington,  Esq.,  but  his  messenger  found  no 
person  of  that  rank  to  whom  it  could  be  delivered.  Colonel  Patterson,  the 
next  envoy,  who  paid  more  attention  to  diplomatic  usage  and  proper  courtesy, 
saw  the  general,  and  was  informed  that  his  propositions  would  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  returned  without  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  peace  could  be  now  arranged  upon  any  basis  involving  a  recog- 
nition of  George  TIT,  or  any  other  monarch.  The  continuance  of,  war  was, 
therefore,  inevitable,  and  the  British  decided  on  Long  Island  as  the  first  point 
of  attack.  The  American  defenses  on  Long  Island  extended  from  the  Wall- 
about  Bay.  across  what  is  now  the  heart  of  Brooklyn,  to  Gowanus  Marsh,  and 
included  three  small  forts  and  two  redoubts,  with  field  intrenchments  and  other 
fortifications,  ^^'ithout  going  into  much  detailed  description  of  the  movements, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  on  August  26th,  General  Washington  went  over 
from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island,  where  General  Sullivan  had  been  in  charge, 
taking  with  him  General  Putnam,  who  was  Sullivan's  superior,  and  therefore 
was  in  general  command  of  the  succeeding  battle.  The  British  had  brought 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  Staten  Island,  landing  its  forces  at 
Gravesend,  on  the  22d.  \\ Washington,  after  leaving  orders  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  forces  preparatory  to  battle,  returned  to  New  York  on  the  night  of  the 
26th.  At  that  time  the  troops  on  the  American  side  on  Long  Island  had 
been  augmented  to  a  total  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  the  British  force  was 
auo-mented  bv  five  thousand  Hessians  under  General  De  Heister. 

The  British  plan  of  attack,  as  carried  out,  proved  to  be  well  devised,  while 
the  American  preparation  turned  out  to  be  weakest  where  strength  was  most 
needed.  The  British  Army  advanced  by  three  routes  against  the  American 
position,  and  the  most  important  route,  the  Jamaica  road,  seems  to  have  been 
least  guarded,  and  it  was  precisely  by  this  road  that  the  British  and  Hessians 
advanced  in  greatest  force.  Parts  of  the  American  Armv,  under  General 
\\'illiam  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling)  and  General  Sullivan,  stationed  in 
advance  of  the  principal  American  fortification,  were  defeated  after  a  stren- 
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uous  resistance  in  which  Lord  StirHng,  in  particular,  showed  stuhborn  tight 
ag-ainst  CornwalHs,  in  which  the  Marylanders  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves, but  Generals  De  Heister  and  Grant  bringing  up  reinforcements  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  Lord  Stirling  was  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  with  a 
few  of  his  men  to  the  Hessian  commander.  Sullivan  had  before  that  been  cap- 
tured with  four  hundred  men.  The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing was  about  four  hundred  men,  and  on  the  American  side  about  one  thou- 
sand, of  whom  about  eight  hundred,  with  Lord  Stirling  and  General  Sullivan, 
were  prisoners.  Howe  had  captured  part  of  the  American  position,  and  was 
in  better  shape  for  complete  victory  than  before  the  battle.    The  next  day  was 

spent  by  ])oth  sides  in  re- 
pairing damages,  and  the 
Americans  brought  rein- 
forcements that  day  and  the 
next,  so  that  by  the  evening 
of  the  29th  the  Americans 
had  an  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  During  the  two 
days  the  rain  had  fallen  in- 
cessantly, but  there  had 
been  a  continued  fusillade 
by  the  pickets,  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  making  intrench- 
ments  preparatory  to  an- 
other attack.  Washington, 
reflecting  on  the  superiority 
in  numbers  and  position  of 
the  enemy,  concluded  that 
the  success  of  the  British 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  while  the  opportunity  to  retreat  to  New 
York  would  be  much  smaller  if  the  wind  should  change,  as  the  British  ves- 
sels had  been  prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  entering  the  East  River.  The 
proposition  to  retreat  to  New  York  was  submitted  by  General  Washington  to 
a  council  of  general  officers  that  afternoon  and  unanimously  approved.  An 
order  to  the  (|uartermaster's  department  to  impress  every  kind  of  water  craft 
from  Hell  (jate  around  the  island  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  have  them  all 
in  the  east  harbor  by  dark,  was  executed  with  wonderful  celerity  and  secrecv. 
Even  the  regimental  commanders  did  not  know  until  night  that  a  general 
retreat  was  contemplated,  but  through  the  night,  by  oar  or  sail,  the  entire 
American  army  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  next  morning  the  British  were 
surprised  to  find  themselves  in  full  possession.     It  was  a  masterful  retreat  and 
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/ 
is  so  regarded  by  military  historians,  while   they   condemn   in   emphatic   terms 

the  lack  of  American  generalship  in  the  preceding  battle. 

After  returning  to  New  York,  General  Washington  began  to  consider  a 
further  retreat.  The  American  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  militia  were 
demoralized,  many  companies,  and  even  whole  regiments,  returning  home.  It 
was  want  of  confidence  in  his  troops  that  made  Washington  recommend  to 
Congress  that  the  city  should  be  abandoned ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  make  that 
move.  General  Greene  and  other  general  officers  recommended  the  burning 
of  the  city  on  its  evacuation,  but  Congress  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  dam- 
aged, as  it  would  doubtless  be  retaken  from  the  enemy  after  a  time.  Public 
property  was  hastily  removed  to  Harlem  Heights,  and  the  removal  was  nearly 
completed  when,  on  November  14th,  the  British  fleet  began  to  circle  the  island, 
with  frigates  and  transports  concentrating  off  Kips  or  Turtle  Bay,  on  East 
River,  and  near  Bloomingdale  on  North  River.  The  British  encamped  at 
Astoria,  with  detachments  also  on  Montressor  (now  Randall's)  and  Buchan- 
an's (now  Ward's)  Islands,  made  a  landing  near  Kip's  house  (now  the  foot 
of  Thirty-fourth  Street),  the  way  having  been  cleared  by  broadsides  from  the 
frigates,  which  falling  into  the  low  intrenchments  held  by  the  five  Connecticut 
militia  regiments,  under  Colonel  Douglas,  they  stayed  not  on  the  order  of  their 
going  but  were  on  a  beeline  for  Harlem,  when  Washington,  meeting  them  at 
the  place  where  the  new  public  library  now  stands  in  Bryant  Park,  tried  in 
vain  to  rally  them,  but  they  went  on,  and  Washington  nearly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  General  Putnam,  who  had  charge  of  the  troops  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  island,  had  rallied  them  into  marching  order,  and  with  young 
Aaron  Burr,  one  of  his  aides,  as  guide,  went  through  the  woods  to  about 
Forty-second  Street  and  East  River,  and  thence  to  the  Bloomingdale  road  at 
Seventieth  Street,  and  thence  to  Harlem  Heights  (extending  from  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  northwesterly  to  the 
Hudson  River),  while  the  British  later  occupied  Bloomingdale  Heights,  a 
parallel  line  of  bluffs  extending  from  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  northwesterly  to  the  Hudson  River  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-ninth  Streets. 

On  the  morning  of  September  i6th  a  scouting  party  of  Knowlton's 
Rangers  encountered  British  pickets  near  Hogeland's  house  (One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  Street,  near  the  Hudson),  and  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British  Light  Infantry.  Presently  they  were  followed  by  two 
battalions  of  that  corps  and  the  Eorty-second  Highlanders,  and  retreated 
slowly  and  in  order,  stopping  whenever  a  stone  fence  gave  opportunity  to  take 
shots  at  the  enemv.  When  they  neared  the  American  lines,  Washington  sent 
reinforcements  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crary  and  Major  Leitch,  until  finally, 
with  British  reinforcements,  a  thousand  or  more  were  engaged  on  each  side. 
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It  was  a  short  and  vigorous  engagement.  The  British  were  ch-iven  l)ack  to 
their  hnes  and  Washington  then  withch-ew  his  force.  The  British  loss  was 
eight  officers  and  fourteen  men  killed,  and  about  seventy  wounded,  while  the 
American  loss  was  twenty-five  killed,  including  Colonel  Knowlton,  Major 
Leitch  and  two  other  officers,  and  fifty-five  wounded. 

Washington's  headcjuarters  were  located  at  the  Roger  Morris  house  (after- 
ward Madame  Jumel's),  which  still  stands,  and  for  a  month  he  kept  his  men 
busy  erecting  defenses  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Harlem,  between 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Streets,  and 
especially  in  strengthening  the  fortification  of  the  ground  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  between  the  present  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  and  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-second  Streets,  being  the  highest  point  on  Manhattan  Island. 
Eastward  the  defenses  extended  to  signal  stations  at  Throgg's  Neck.  General 
Howe  had  so  far  attempted  no  concerted  demonstration  against  the  American 
defenses  on  the  Heights,  but  prepared  his  plans  to  cut  ofif  Washington's  com- 
munications and  perhaps  to  capture  his  entire  force.  A  large  part  of  his  army 
was  taken  up  the  Sound  on  flotillas,  and  finding  Throgg's  Neck  an  impractica- 
ble landing,  moved  up  to  Pell's  Point,  where  debarkation  was  made  on  Octo- 
ber 1 8th.  Howe's  movements  had  made  his  plans  obvious  to  Washington, 
who  determined  to  abandon  his  position  on  Harlem  Heights,  and  march  north 
parallel  to  the  British  lines,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bronx  River. 
General  Glover,  with  750  men,  was  sent  to  delay  Howe's  march  between  Pell's 
Point  and  New  Rochelle,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous  stone 
fences  as  convenient  barricades  they  were  enabled  to  retard  the  British  march 
for  several  hours.  Washington  took  up  a  position  at  White  Plains,  blocking 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Hudson  and  to  New  England.  At  this  point  the  two 
armies,  each  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  came  face  to  face,  on  October 
28,  1776.  Howe,  seeing  Washington's  strong  position,  avoided  an  attack  on 
the  front  of  the  American  army,  but  sent  four  thousand  men,  in  two  columns, 
under  Generals  Clinton  and  De  Heister,  to  gain  Chatterton  Hill,  a  rockv  heieht 
west  of  the  Bronx  River,  near  Wliite  Plains  village.  To  prevent  this,  General 
McDougall,  with  six  hundred  Continentals,  eight  hundred  militia  and  two  guns, 
under  command  of  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  made  a  rapid  march,  gained 
the  hill  and  held  it  firmly  against  the  enemy  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillerv,  until 
Rahl's  Hessians,  who  had  forded  the  Bronx  lower  down,  reinforced  the  Brit- 
ish, making  a  combined  attack  which  rendered  McDougall's  position  no  longer 
tenable,  so  he  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  AX'liite  Plains,  taking  with  him  his 
artillery  and  his  w^ounded.  The  victory  in  this  battle  of  White  Plains  (or 
Chatterton  Hill)  was  undecisive.  The  Americans,  whose  losses  amounted  to 
about  140  killed  and  wounded,  had  been  com])elled  to  abandon  the  hill,  but  the 
British   loss  aggregated   229.     Meanwhile  Washington  had  thrown  up  hasty 
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intrenchments,  and  Howe  postponed  further  attack.  Lord  Percy,  with  rein- 
forcements, came  up  on  the  30th,  and  the  British  would  probably  have  attacked 
the  next  day,  but  a  violent  storm  came  up.  and  on  the  evening  of  the  31st 
\\'ashino-ton  took  advantage  of  it  to  retire  to  an  unassailable  position  at  Xorth 
Castle,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  White  Plains. 

General  How^e,  having  failed  in  his   flank  movement  against   the  main 
body   of  Washington's  army,   turned   his   attention   to    Fort   Washington, 
which  was  being  held  by  Colonel  Magaw%  with  three  thousand  men.     His 
plans  were  aided  by  the  treason  of  William  Demont,  Magaw's  post  adjutant, 
wdio  deserted,  November  2d,  carrying  with   him  the  plans   of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, by  means  of  which  the  designs  of  the   invaders  were   made  more 
precise.     General  Greene,  when  he  left  Fort  Washington  for  Fort  Lee,  on 
the  opposite   side  of  the  Hudson,  had  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  its 
defenders  to  hold  it.     Howe  invested  the  fort,  on  November  15th,  and  com- 
manded the  garrison  to   surrender  on   pain   of   being   put    to    the    sword. 
Magaw  replied  that  he  w^ould  hold  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity.    The  next 
dav    the   British   attacked   in   four   divisions,  led,  respectively,  by  General 
Knyphausen  and  General  Matthews    (supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis),  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Sterling  and  Lord  Percy.     Soon  after  daybreak,  the  cannon- 
ading began,   and   it   continued  with  great  fierceness  on  both  sides  until 
noon.     Knyphausen's  Hessians  then  advanced  in  two  columns,  of  which  one, 
under  General  Rahl,  took  a  circuitous  route  to  the  summit  and  penetrated 
Magaw's  advanced  works.     The  other  column  took  a  straight  course  up  the 
steep  hill,  facing  a  disastrous  and  galling  fire  from  Colonel  Rawling's  sharp- 
shooters.   The  Second  Division,  under  ALatthews.  making  good  their  landing, 
forced  the  opposing  Americans  from  their  sheltered  i)ositions  behind  trees 
and  rocks  up  a  steep  and  stony  hill:  the  Third   Division,   under  Sterling, 
landed  under  a  heavy  fire,  and   succeeded   in   carrying  the   first   redoubt, 
after  a  stubborn  fight.      Percy's  Division,    with    equal    intrepidity,    carried 
other  advanced  works,  and  at  last,  on  receiving  a   second  summons  from 
Howe,  Magaw,  seeing  further  efifort  to  be  useless,   surrendered  the  fort, 
forty-three  pieces  of  artillery  and  2634  men,  who  became  prisoners  of  war. 
The  capture  of   Fort  Washington,  and  of  Fort   Lee,  across  the  Hudson, 
which  General  Greene   evacuated  five  days  later,  caused  great  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.     The  Americans  had  lost  150  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  British,  five  hundred.     Fort  Washington  was  renamed 
Fort  Knyphausen,  in  honor  of  the  Hessian  general  who  led  in  its  capture. 


CHAPTER        TWENTY  -SEVEN 


NEW  YORK   UNDER   BRITISH    MILITARY    RULE 

REDCOATS,    HESSIANS  AND    LOYALISTS 

THEIR   INTERESTS   AND   THEIR    DIVERSIONS 

New  York  was  now  a  loyal  and  a  Tory  city.  Its  joy  at  becoming-  such, 
and  the  happenings  thereafter,  as  seen  through  Tory  spectacles,  have 
been  narrated  by  Ewald  Gustav  Schaukirk,  pastor  of  the  Moravian  congre- 
gation at  New  York,  born  at  Stettin,  Prussia,  emigrated  to  New  York  in 
1/74,  and  appointed  to  his  pastorate  in  1775.  On  September  15,  1776,  he 
tells  us  that  "the  king's  flag  was  put  up  again  in  the  fort  and  the  Rebels' 
taken  down,"  and  rejoices  at  the  delivery  of  the  city  from  the  "usurpers" 
who  had  "oppressed  it  so  long."  The  next  day,  the  first  of  the  English 
troops  came  to  town,  and  with  them  Governor  Tryon  and  other  British 
officials. 

The  rejoicing  was  unanimous.  The  only  people  who  were  openly 
known  as  adherents  of  the  American  cause  were  in  the  numerous  prisons, 
and  the  Whigs,  who  were  with  Washington's  ragged  army  in  the  Jerseys, 
or  who  had  gone  away  to  more  friendly  surroundings,  were  not  on  hand 
to  disturb  the  festivities.  Such  of  these  as  had  left  ])roperty  behind  were 
remembered  to  the  extent  that  their  houses  were  marked  as  forfeited. 
There  were  many  who  were  strangers  in  town,  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. They  were  Tories  from  Westchester,  Long  Island,  and  other 
parts  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  who  felt  safer  in  New 
York,  under  Loyalist  auspices  than  they  did  among  their  "rebel"  neigh- 
bors. 

Ten  days  after  the  king's  troops  entered  the  city  occurred  a  disastrous 
fire,  which,  beginning  in  Whitehall  Street,  spread  north  and  west,  destroy- 
ing part  of  Broad,  Stone  and  Beaver  Streets,  then  up  Broadway,  and  the 
streets  extending  west  of  Broadwa) ,  to  the  Hudson  River.  Trinity 
Church,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  to  save  it,  was  destro3^ed,  as  was  also  the 
old  Lutheran  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Church  was  only  saved  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts.  The  progress  of  the  flames  was  checked  by  the  King's 
College  grounds,  at  Mortkile  (now  Barclay)  Street.  In  the  path  of  the 
flames  were  many  wooden  buildings,  and  each  of  these  added  to  the  more 
rapid  spread  of  the  flames.  In  1761  there  had  been  an  ordinance  passed  to 
the  effect  that  no  wooden  buildings  should  be  erected  after  1766,  but  the 
time  was  afterward  extended  to  1774.  There  was  no  eft'ective  way  of  fight- 
ing the  fire.  The  fire  engines  were  out  of  order,  and  most  of  the  members 
of  the   volunteer  fire   company   were  with   the  American  Army,  either  in 
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the  North  or  in  the  Jerseys.  So  the  fire  practically  burned  its  course.  Of 
course,  the  British  suspected  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  "rebels,"  and 
made  several  arrests,  but  all  those  arrested  were  acquitted,  for  the  reason 
that  nothing-  could  be  proved  against  them.  In  all,  about  500  houses  were 
destroyed. 

The  day  after  the  fire  a  scene  was  enacted,  wdiich  created  no  excite- 
ment in  the  town,  at  the  time,  but  which  placed  an  otherwise  obscure 
name  among  the  immortals.  It  was  the  execution  of  a  rebel  spy,  who,  while 
Washington  was  in  Harlem,  had  been  sent  to  gather  needed  information 
in  regard  to  the  British  forces  in  Long  Island.  His  name  was  Nathan 
Hale,  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1756.  He  was  an  honor  graduate  of 
Yale,  in  the  Class  of  1773,  taught  school  at  East  Haddam  for  a  term, 
October,  1773,  to  March,  1774,  and  after  that  at  New  London,  until  July 
T,  I77.S>  when  he  became  first  lieutenant  in  Charles  Webb's  Connecticut 
regiment,  served  in  recruiting  duty  in  New  London,  and  afterward  at  the 
siege  of  Boston.  He  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  When  detailed  on  his 
final  duty,  he  was  a  member  of  Knowlton  Rangers.  When  given  the  com- 
mission to  visit  the  royal  camp,  for  which  he  had  volunteered,  he  disguised 
as  a  Dutch  schoolmaster  and  entered  the  British  lines,  secured  and  noted 
the  desired  information,  and  was  about  to  retiu'n,  on  September  21st,  when 
he  was  recognized  and  captured.  The  next  morning  he  was  hanged  as 
a  spy,  after  a  night  in  which  he  had  been  deprived,  by  the  brutal  pro- 
vost marshal,  Cunningham,  of  all  comforts,  even  of  a  Bible,  or  clergyman, 
and  met  his  fate  with  soldierly  courage  and  the  brave  statement:  "I  only 
reeret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  mv  countrv."  A  magnificent 
monument  to  this  brave  young  patriot  stands  in  City  Hall  Park,  the 
work   of  the  sculptor   MacMonnies. 

The  patriots,  who  were  held  as  military  prisoners,  were  neglected  and  mis- 
treated in  the  most  shameful  way.  There  were  nearly  five  thousand  of  these 
prisoners  confined  in  the  prison  ship  Jersey,  the  Bridewell  on  the  Common, 
and  in  jails  improvised  from  the  Brick,  ^Middle  Dutch,  North  Dutch  and 
French  churches,  the  sugar  houses.  King's  College,  and  the  "New  Gaol,"  or 
"Provost,"  which  was,  according  to  Pintard,  "destined  for  the  more  noto- 
rious rebels,  civil,  naval  and  military."  Among  its  inmates  were  Colonels 
INIagaw,  P^awlins,  Allen,  Ramsay,  Miles  and  Atlee;  Majors  Bird,  West, 
Williams  and  DeCourcey;  Captains  Wilson,  Tudor,  Edwards,  Forrest, 
Lenox,  Davenport,  Herbert,  Edw^ards  and  others.  Cunningham,  the  pro- 
vost marshal,  his  deputy,  O'Keefe,  and  the  commissioners,  Loring,  Sproat 
and  others  in  authority,  treated  the  American  soldiers  with  inhuman 
cruelty.     The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  hard  oak  planks,  and 
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packed  so  close  that  they  could  only  turn  by  word  n\  command,  '"Icll"  or 
"rio-ht."  They  were  given  no  fuel,  little  fond,  and  that,  generally,  of 
(|ualitv  unfit  for  human  consum])tion.  The  infamous  (.■a])tain  Cunningham 
ended  his  career  on  the  gallows,  being  executed,  in  London,  for  forgery, 
August   10,   1 791,  and  he  confessed  not   only    to    the   cruelties   mentioned, 

and    to    starving    i:)risoners    by 
,_^  stopi:)ing  their  rations  and  sell- 

ing them,  but  also  to  secret  exe- 
cutions of  275  American  pris- 
oners and  "obnoxious  persons." 
The  treatment  of  ])risoners  on 
the  Jersey  and  other  prison 
ships  was  also  brutal. 

Washington,  after  leaving 
New  York,  marched  his  army 
through  New  Jersey,  toward 
Philadel])hia,  followed  hard  by 
the  British  under  Cornwallis, 
who  successively  took  Newark, 
New  Brunswick  and  Trenton, 
then  laid  (piiet,  waiting  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to 
cross  the  ice  to  capture  Philadelphia.  Washington,  crossing  the  Delaware 
with  boats,  amid  floating  ice,  surprised  and  captured  a  Hessian  force  at 
Trenton,  and  on  January  3,  1777,  fought  the  successful  battle  of  Princeton, 
which  revived  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  and  gave  them  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  cause.  The  British  retired  to  New  York,  where 
the}-  made  things  lively,  and  where  were  gathered  many  regiments — 
English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Hessian,  not  to  forget  the  American  ''Loyalist" 
tr()o])s  chiefly  recruited  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Among  these 
were  Simcoe's  First  American  Regiment,  or  "Queen's  Rangers";  Rawdon's 
Second  American  Regiment,  or  "X'olunteers  of  Ireland;"  Turnbull's  Third 
American  Regiment,  or  "New^  York  \^)lunteers ;"  Brown's  "Prince  of 
Wales"  American  Regiment;  Robinson's  "Loyal  American  Regiment," 
and  "DeLancey's  Brigade"  (three  regiments),  commanded  by  Colonel 
Oliver  DeLancey,  the  brother  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor.  He  was 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Royalist  party  in  New  York,  and  James  DeLancey, 
son  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor,  was  also  of  the  same  party.  Colonel 
DeLancey  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  Liberty  Boys  that  a 
party  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Martling,  one  of  their  more  reck- 
less spirits,  came  down  from  the  American  lines,  on  November  25,  1777, 
and    burned    his    house    at    Bloomingdale  as  a  mark  of  their  detestation. 
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Ai  the  close  of  the  W  ar  of  Independence  his  estates,  and  those  of 
James  DeLancey,  were  confiscated,  and  he  went  to  London,  where 
he    (hed 

In  the  early  ])art  of  1777,  Rivington,  whose  press  had  been  broken  by 
Isaac  Sears  and  the  Connecticut  Cavaliers,  returned  to  Xew  York  and  resumed 
the  ]Hi1)lication  of  his  ])aper.  now  called  the  Royal  Gazette.  Hugh  Gaine  pub- 
lished The  Xew  York  (iazette  and  Weekly  Mercury.  Holt's  Journal,  which 
had  left  New  York,  was  somewhat  noniack'c  about  this  period,  moving  from 
place  to  ])lace  along  the  Hudson,  and  the  ])atriot  government  had  located  at 
Kingston.  There,  in  April,  1777,  the  Constitutional  Convention  assembled 
and  framed  the  first  written  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  The 
office  of  governor  was  made  elective  and  George  Clinton  was  elected  the  first 
governor,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  eighteen  years.  John  Jay  was 
appointed  chief  justice,  and  Robert  R.  Lixingston  chancellor  of  the  new 
State;  and  Philij)  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  William  Duer. 
and  (jouverneur  Morris  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

While  the  American  prisoners  were  starving  and  neglected  in  the  prison 
houses  and  |)rison  shi])s  of  Xew  York,  and  dying  by  the  dozens  daily,  the 
British  and  Hessian  officers  and  their  wives,  and  Loyalist  citizens,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  were  living  a  life  of  gayety.  Prices,  for  food  especially, 
were  \-erv  high  for  the  area  from  which  supplies  could  be  drawn  for  the  Brit- 
ish cam]);  for  Xew  ^'ork  then  was  only  extended  over  a  small  adjacent  area 
from  which  the  producers  had  in  a  large  measure  fled.  Such  things  as  could 
be  imported — fabrics  and  trinkets  from  London  and  other  Old  AA^orld  mar- 
kets— were  displaved  in  the  fashionable  shops,  which  were  then  chiefly  located 
in  Hanover  Square.  Society  was  gay,  and  its  votaries  met  nightly  at  dinners 
and  routs,  or  attended  the  performances  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  John  Street, 
where  performances  were  given  by  gifted  amateurs  selected  from  the  officers 
of  the  army,  under  the  title  of  the  "Garrison  Dramatic  Club."  There  was, 
if  the  contemporar}'  critics  may  be  credited,  much  talent  in  the  company, 
which  included  comedians  and  tragedians,  the  younger  subalterns  taking  the 
female  characters.  The  chief  scene  painter  was  Oliver  DeLancey;  but  the 
most  versatile  of  the  company  was  the  young  officer  Andre,  who  was  not 
onlv  chief  among  the  romantic  heroes  in  the  company,  playing  Romeo  and  other 
similar  roles,  l)ut  was  the  author  of  plays  and  prologues,  and  also  aided  in 
painting. 

David  Matthews  continued  as  mayor  of  X^ew  York  during  the  entire  Brit- 
ish occupancy  of  the  city,  and  there  were  other  civil  officers,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  the  military  commandant,  of  whom  General  James 
Pattison   was    the    first    and    most    popular.      He    was    distinguished    for 
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urbanity  of  manner  and  unfailing-  courtesy.  He  regulated  the  city  with 
autocratic  power,  and  managed,  upon  the  whole,  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  the  war  progressed  with  varied  fr)rtunes.  Silas  Deane  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  doing-  effective  work  in  Paris  and  Versailles  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  from  France  recognition  of  the  new  republic.  Formal 
recog"nition  was  delayed,  but  private  assistance  in  money  and  supplies  was 
forthcoming.  Liberty-loving  Europeans  ofifered  their  services  to  the  patriots 
and  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  Baron  Steuben,  Baron  De  Kalb,  Kosciuszko 
and  Pulaski  were  among  the  men  of  heroic  mould  who  came  to  the  American 
army. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  large  reinforcements  went  out  of  New  York  to 
join  the  forces  which  hoped  to  crush  Washington  and  the  rebellion  at  one  coup. 
On  September  nth,  they  had  opposed  their  eighteen  thousand  men  to  eleven 
thousand  Americans  at  Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  had  won 
a  victory  which  had  enabled  Lord  Howe  to  occupy  Philadelphia,  and  had  com- 
pelled the  Continental  Congress  to  adjourn  first  to  Lancaster  and  afterward  to 
York,  in  Pennsylvania.  Washington  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
British  at  Germantown,  on  October  4th,  and  early  in  September  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  where  his  troops  suffered  greatly  from  cold 
and  hunger. 

In  the  North,  the  British  general,  Carleton,  had  made  elaborate  plans  for 
the  capture  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  and  thus  separate  New  England 
from  the  other  rebellious  colonies.  The  endeavor  to  carry  this  program  into 
execution  was  entrusted  to  General  Burgoyne,  who,  with  a  force  of  seven 
thousand  British  and  Hessian  soldiers,  and  perhaps  as  many  Canadians  and 
Indians,  started  on  what  he  expected  to  be  a  triumphal  march  from  Canada  to 
the  lower  Hudson.  The  plan  included  the  cooperation  of  another  force  of 
Loyalists  and  Indians,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  go  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Oswego,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  his  Indians,  capture  Fort  Stanwix,  march  down  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
join  General  Burgoyne.  St.  Leger  effected  the  junction  with  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  his  Indians  under  Joseph  Brant,  but  failed  to  capture  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  August  6,  1777,  in  which  a  force  of  Americans 
under  General  Herkimer  administered  a  signal  defeat  to  his  allies,  St.  Leger, 
hearing  of  the  near  approach  of  another  American  relieving  force  under  Gen- 
eral Benedict  Arnold,  hastily  retreated  into  Canada  and  gave  up  his  part  of 
the  campaign  planned  by  Carleton. 

Burgoyne  had  no  better  fortune.  At  first  he  was  greatly  delayed  by 
felled  trees  and  ruined  roads.  He  sent  out  a  large  force  of  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred British,  Hessians  and  Indians,  who  were  to  capture  the  American  depot 
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of  supplies  at  Bennington,  but  who  were  crushed  and  nearly  annihilated,  on 
Aug-ust  1 6th,  by  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  militia  under  General  Stark, 
the  British  loss  being  207  killed  and  700  captured  (including  the  wounded), 
and  the  American  forty  killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  lM)ll(»wing  this 
defeat,  many  of  the  Canadian  and  Indian  allies  deserted.  Burgoyne 
went  on,  but  after  two  defeats  at  Saratoga,  on  September  19th  and  Octo- 
ber 7th,  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  General  Gates.  October  17th. 
the  Americans  taking-  between  five  and  six  thousand  prisoners  and  much 
artillery. 

This  capture  of  an  entire  army  has  been  regarded  as  the  turning-  point 
of  the  war.  It  gave  heart  to  the  Americans,  and  was  especially  valuable  for 
its  elTect  on  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States  and  hurried  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  which  was  ratified,  fn  the  city 
of  New  York  the  news  was  very  depressing  to  the  Loyalists,  some  of  whom 
became  less  effusive  in  their  loyal  zeal.     At  first  there  was  a  feeling  among 

the  New  \'ork  Tories  that 
Great  Britain  was  invincible, 
and  that  short  work  would  be 
made  of  the  rebellion  as  soon 
as  the  Royal  forces  could  get 
into  good  working  order.  But 
after  Saratoga  they  had  their 
doubts,  and  they  greatly  moder- 
ated their  loyalist  ardor. 

The  military  headquarters 
were  at  No.  i  Broadway,  in  a 
house  which  was  built  jjy  Sir 
Peter  Warren  and  was  after- 
ward acc|uired  by  John  Watts, 
whose  daughter,  ?^Iary,  mar- 
ried Captain  Kennedy  ( after- 
ward Earl  of  Cassilis).  It 
had  thus  become  known  as  the  Kennedy  House,  while  the  adjoining  house.  No. 
3,  known  as  the  \\'atts  House,  became  headcjuarters  of  the  traitorous  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  in  his  efforts  to  recruit  Americans  for  the  king's  armv  and  to 
persuade  Continental  officers  to  desert  their  colors  and  join  the  corps  he  was 
endeavoring  to  raise.  The  naval  headquarters  were  in  the  Beekman  House, 
on  Hanover  Square,  at  Beaver  Street,  on  the  site  where  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce building  was  afterward  located  before  the  removal  of  that  newspaper  to 
Broadway.  This  house  had  been  the  naval  headquarters  and  rendezvous  of  the 
navy  before  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  be  during  the  entire  war.    When 
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the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterward  William  IV)  came  to  Xew  Xovk  as  a  niul- 
shipman  with  Admiral  Digby  in  the  St.  Cxeorg-e,  in  September,  1781,  he  made 
this  house  his  place  of  resort  when  on  shore.  His  Royal  Hio-hness  was  a  cen- 
tre of  much  attraction,  but  during  the  A\inter  seemed  to  most  enjoy  skating 
on  the  Collect  Pond  (site  of  the  present  Tombs  Prison),  where  one  of  his  com- 
panions was  Gulian  \^erplanck  (afterward  president  of  the  Bank  of  Xew  ^'ork  ), 
whose  timely  aid  at  one  time  affected  the  future  history  of  Great  Britain  1)\' 
rescuing  the  young  prince,  who  had  fallen  through  the  ice,  from  a  \\aler\- 
grave.  Horatio  Nelson,  then  a  young  captain,  was  also  to  be  seen  about  the 
Beekman  House,  in   1782. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  on  Cruger's  Wharf,  August  ,^,  177S,  spread 
until  it  destroyed  about  fifty  houses.  Many  other  incidents  occurred 
which  were  news  then,  but  do  not  belong  to  permanent  historw  The 
King's  and  Queen's  Birthday,  Coronation  Day,  and  other  British  occasions. 
were  celebrated  in  military  style,  and  when  British  victories  were  reixnted. 
demonstrations  of  rejoicing  were  made  by  the  military  and  the  wealthy 
citizens.  But  the  high  prices  and  poor  opportunities  liad  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  i)oor.  There  have  been  preserved  valuable  documents  giv- 
ing an  insight  into  social  conditions  in  Xew  York.  One  of  tliese  is  '"Let- 
ters and  Journals  of  ^ladame  de  Riedesel,"  wife  of  Cieneral  Riedesel.  who. 
after  being  captured  with  Burgoyne's  arm}-  at  Saratoga,  was  a  ])ris(»iier 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  after  his  exchange  lix-ed  in  Xew  ^'ork.  Mis 
wife  was  a  great  social  favorite  in  X^'ew  ^'ork,  and  her  journals  gi\e  a 
familiar  picture  of  polite  society  during  the  British  occupation.  Slie  lelK 
of  the  man}'  functions,  some  of  which  were  too  fast  for  her:  deseribo  hei- 
life  during  her  stay  at  the  Beekman  mansion,  a  beautiful  count r}-  place 
(near  the  foot  of  Fifty-second  Street  and  East  River),  whieli  was  occupied 
successively  by  distinguished  British  officers  during  the  oceui)alion.  .Man\- 
of  her  comments  deal  with  domestic  affairs,  and  the  dearness  (,t  ]>ro\isinns 
and  fuel  seem  to  have  been  chief  of  her  woes,  'fhe  oiher  chronicle,  the 
diary  of  Pastor  Schaukirk,  of  the  Moravian  congregation,  whose  Tnr\  ism 
was  of  the  most  pronounced  ty])e,  gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  conteinp.ir;ir\- 
view.  He  records  a  rumor  that  "the  rebels  made  an  attack  on  l'<.wles 
(Paulus)  Hook,"  as  Jer.sey  City  was  then  called,  referrni-  1..  the  hrillianl 
dash  on  the  British  ])Ost  there  by  "Light  Horse  ilarr}'"  Lee.  August  M). 
1779,  and  reflects  upon  the  fact  that  the  rv\>(i\^  had  laken  some  pris-.ners 
on  that  attack  as  being  "another  instance  of  the  great  carelessness  on  our 
side,  when  on  the  other  hand,  the  nnlitary  gentlcnnn  amuse  them.selves 
with  trifles  and  diversions."  On  a  ])revious  occa.sion,  a  cele1)ration  of 
the  Queen's  Birthday,  with  'a  ball  that  cost  two  thons.-.n.l  guineas  and 
over'^three  hundred  dishes  for  supi)er,-   was   considered   b}    the   reverend 
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critic  as  carrying  matters  "too  far  in  expense  in  such  times  of  distress 
and  calamity." 

Great  rejoicino-  wa ,  made  over  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton (May  12,  1780),  and  the  defeat,  on  August  16,  1780,  of  General  Gates, 
at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  by  Cornwallis. 

The  treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  capture  and  execuli<»n  of 
Major  Andre,  in  September,  1780,  was  one  of  the  incidents  in  which  Xew 
York  was  most  interested,  as  Andre  was  one  of  the  most  i)()pular  of  the 
officers  in  New  York  society.  Arnold,  who  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  in  the  British  arm\-,  had  little  success  in  recruiting  for  the  Royal 
Army  in  New^  York. 

The  control  which  Cornwallis  had  gained  in  the  South  was  broken  by 
a  reverse  at  King's  Alountain,  October  7.  1780,  and  after  General  Greene 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  American  forces  in  that  region  the 
contest  became  sharp  and  decisive,  Morgan  overwhelmed  Tarleton,  the 
British  cavalry  leader,  at  the  Cowpens,  January  17,  T78r,  and  while  Corn- 
wallis w^on  \ictorv  at  Guilford  Court  House,  it  was  dearlv  bought. 
French  aid  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  success  of  the  patriot  arms,  and 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781,  made  the 
triumph  of  the  American  cause  a  certaintv. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  in  America,  was 
recalled  after  the  disaster  at  Yorktown,  and  was  superseded  b}'  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  who  soon  arrived  in  Xew  York.  Meanw^hile,  Washington,  after 
sending  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  with  a  strong  detachment  to  the 
Southern  army  to  reinforce  General  Greene,  dispatched  the  remainder  of 
his  army  to  Alorristown,  Xew  Jersey,  except  some  of  the  Xew  York  troops, 
which  were  dispatched  to  the  camp  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  In 
April,  Washington,  who  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  went  to  Morristown,  and  thence,  after  a  few  days,  to  Xew- 
burg. 

The  news  of  Yorktown  brought  consternation  to  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North,  in  England,  and  the  Peace  Party  in  Parliament  manifested 
such  power  that  on  ]\Iarch  2'^,  1782,  the  premier  resigned,  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, leader  of  the  opposition,  formed  a  ministry  and  instructed  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  to  negotiate  for  an  early  treaty  of  peace.  After  correspondence 
and  negotiations  through  the  summer,  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris,  Xovember  30.  1782,  followed,  on  September  3,  1783. 
by  a  definite  treaty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  fixing  the  Great  Lakes,  on 
the  north,  and  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
nation. 
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On  the  eig-hth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1783. 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  camp,  and  on 
November  3d,  the  Continental  A-  my  was  disbanded  by  order  of  Congress. 
On  November  25th  General  Washington  entered  the  city  by  the  Bowerv,  while 
the  British  troops  were  embarking  at  the  Battery,  until  they  filled  the  ships  in 
the  harbor,  and  sailed  down  the  bay.  General  \\^ashington  stopped  at  the 
Bull's  Head  Tavern,  in  the  Bowery. 

When  the  preparations  for  evacuation  began,  the  Loyalists  were  left 
with  unpleasant  alternatives.  Those  who  were  wealthy  and  had  been 
aggressive  in  the  royal  cause,  had  to  look  forward  to  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  If  they  stayed,  it  would  be  with  the  brand  of  Tory,  which 
remained  an  epithet  of  opprobrium  for  many  decades,  and  with  many 
annoyances  from  the  patriots,  some  of  whom  were  even  then  returning. 
They  could  go  to  England,  or  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  many  did.  Prisoners  of 
war  were  let  out  of  prisons  and  prison  ships  and  paroled.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  British  troops  should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  Staten 
Island,  New  Utrecht  and  Dennis',  until  such  time  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  troops  for  whom  transportation  was  not  at  once  available.  Besides 
the  troops,  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  refugee  Loyalists,  of  whom 
29,244  left  New  York  for  Nova  Scotia  that  year. 

The  entry  of  the  patriots  into  New  York  was  on  this  wise:  800  men 
(New  York  and  Massachusetts  troops  and  militia),  under  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Henry  Jackson,  had  for  several  days  camped  at  ^FcGowan's  Pass 
(near  the  northeastern  entrance  of  Central  Park),  and  when  notified  lliat 
the  rear  guard  of  the  British  were  embarking  at  the  Battery,  they 
marched  in  triumph  to  the  city,  down  the  Bowery  to  Chatham,  to  Queen 
(now  Pearl)  and  W^all  Streets  and  Broadway,  to  Fort  George,  wIktc  Cvu- 
eral  Knox  took  charge.  The  flagstaff  had  been  soaped  1)y  the  enemw  and 
the  cleats  and  halyards  removed,  but  a  visit  to  Goelet's  hardware  store  soon 
enabled  a  nimble  sailor  to  nail  on  cleats,  reeve  new  halyards,  and  Hing 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  breeze,  saluted  by  thirteen  guns.  Then  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  who  had  come  into  the  city  with  General-  Washington  and 
Knox,  appeared  opposite  the  right  of  the  line  on  Broadway,  and  received 
the  salute  appropriate  to  his  rank,  while  the  troops  stood  at  attention. 
Following  this,  a  great  procession,  mounted  and  afoot,  went  back  to  the 
Bull's  Head  Tavern  to  a  great  reception,  which  had  been  arranged  to 
honor  General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton.  It  wa.  a  iiapi)y  out- 
pouring of  people  that  greeted  the  great  commander  and  the  popular  gov- 
ernor Exiles  had  been  returning  for  days,  but  now  that  the  enemy  was 
gone  they  poured  in  bv  the  thousands,  and  everyone  wished  to  add  his 
enthusiastic  o-reetings  to  the  great  general.     When  the  greetmgs  had  sub- 
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sided  the  g"eneral  made  his  way  to  Fraiinces'  Tavern,  where  he  sla}ed  until 
he  left  the  city. 

On  December  4,  1783,  Washington,  who  was  about  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  return  to  private  life,  took  leave  of  his  comrades  in  an  impres- 
sive and  historical  meeting  at  Fraunces' Tavern,  where  the  officers  grasi)ed 
the  hand  of  their  commander  in  chief,  and  with  every  mark  of  affection, 
they  then  followed  him  to  the  wharf,  at  Whitehall,  where  he  entered  the 
barge  waiting  to  convey  him  to  Paulus  Hook,  and  from  it  he  was  soon  wav- 
ing a  silent  adieu. 


CHAPTER        TWENTY-EIGHT 


NEW   BIRTH    OF   NEW  YORK   UNDER  REPUBLIC 

INAUGURATION    OF    WASHINGTON   AS   PRESIDENT 

NEW   YORK  AS   NATIONAL   CAPITAL 

On  December  5,  1783,  Admiral  Digby,  with  the  last  of  the  British 
fleet,  departed  from  Staten  Island  with  the  last  vestige  of  British 
authority  on  New  York  soil.  It  had  been  New  Amsterdam  and  Dutch, 
New  York  and  Eng-Hsh,  Fort  Orange  and  Dutch  again,  once  more  New 
York  and  English,  and  it  was  still  New  York,  but  now  and  always 
American,  although  no  city  in  the  world  is  more  cosmopolitan. 

The  city  was  greatly  changed  in  population.  The  Royalists,  in  tlic 
first  place,  had  departed.  In  Nova  Scotia  Thomas  Barclay  and  William 
Axtell,  merchants.  Colonel  Edmund  Fanning,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of 
Trinity,  William  Smith,  who  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  colony  and  its 
first  historian,  and  many  more  had  taken  up  their  permanent  residence. 
Several  others  had  gone  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  other  places  in 
Canada ;  some  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas  and  Bahamas,  and  many 
of  the  more  wealthy,  including  Oliver  and  James  DeLancey,  William 
Bayard,  Hon.  Andrew  Eliot,  the  lieutenant  governor.  Judge  Thomas 
Jones,  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  and  George  Ludlow,  had  lost  their  estates 
by  confiscation  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in  England.  Many  of  the 
Whigs  who  had  moved  away  from  New  York  because  of  their  patriotism, 
had  so  established  themselves  in  the  places  to  which  they  had  gone,  that 
they  decided  to  become  permanent  residents  of  those  localities.  Many 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolution  had  died  on  the  field,  or  ihrongli 
diseases  in  camp,  or  in  prison;  and  some  of  them  in  their  term  ol  scr\  uc 
had  seen  some  place  that  appealed  to  them  more  strongly  as  a  place  of 
residence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  came  to  the  city  many  who  were  new 
to  those  who  had  been  old  residents.  These  newcomers  were  nearly  all 
of  the  patriot  party,  as  were  most  of  the  old  residents  who  returned. 
Among  the  inhabitants  there  were  some  Loyalists;  even  some  who  had  been 
such  emphatic  supporters  of  the  British  that  their  estates  wx^re  confiscated. 
and  these  were  bitter  against  the  new  government  which  had  thus  pun- 
ished them  for  treason.  Some  who  had  held  their  homes  during  the  British 
occupation  had  been  good  enough  Loyalists  until  the  success  of  the  patriot 
cause  was  made  certain,  and  had  then  developed  toleration  and  even  friend- 
liness for  the  returning  Continentals  and  refugees. 

The  city  resumed  its  wonted  powers  and  activities  under  the  Dongan 
and   Monteomerie  charters,  the  State  of  New  York  taking  the  place  of 
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sovereignty  formerly  held  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  governor  of  the  State 
having  the  power  of  appointment  of  mayor,  which  had  previously  been 
exercised  by  the  royal  governor.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
aldermen   and  assistant   aldermen   remained  unchanged. 

There  was  no  city  government  to  take  charge  of  New  York  imme- 
diately after  its  evacuation  by  the  British,  but  the  legislature  had  elected 
a  body  to  temporarily  look  after  the  city  and  neighboring  counties,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy.  It  was  called  the  Council  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  composed  of  the  governor,  George  Clinton : 
the  lieutenant  governor,  Pierre  van  Cortlandt ;  the  chancellor,  Robert  R. 
Livingston;  judges  Robert  Yates  and  John  Sloss  Hobart,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court;  John  Morin  Scott,  secretary  of  state;  Egbert  Benson, 
attorney-general;  the  State  senators  of  the  southern  counties,  Stephen 
Ward,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  James  Duane  and  William  Smith,  and  the 
assemblymen  of  those  districts.  The  governor  and  seven  others  were  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  This  body,  meeting  in  the  old  council  chamber  on 
Wall  Street,  with  James  M.  Hughes  as  secretary,  went  to  work  to  create 
conditions  of  order  and  protection,  making  the  Light  Infantry  Battalion 
of  the  Continental  Army,  which  remained  for  some  time  at  the  fort  under 
General  Knox  and  Major  Sumner,  a  police  force  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  necessary  regulations.  The  first  ordinance  prescribed  that  each  loaf 
should  weigh  two  pounds  and  eight  ounces  avoirdupois,  should  be  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  baker,  and  should  sell  for  eight  coppers.  Newcomers 
should  be  registered.  Watchmen  were  appointed  and  thieves  and  robbers 
were  jailed,  and  there  were  official  weighers  and  measurers  appointed,  and 
a  fire  department  organized:  provision  also  being  made  for  the  other  needs 
of  the  city.  This  council  called  for  a  regular  election  on  December  15th, 
and  a  regular  list  of  aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen  was  chosen.  They 
organized  as  a  Common  Council  by  electing  as  president  John  Broome,  and 
this  council  and  a  large  body  of  citizens  petitioned  Governor  Clinton  to 
appoint  Senator  James  Duane  to  the  office  of  mayor.  He  complied,  and 
on  February  9th  Duane  was  formally  installed  in  his  office.  The  first  Ameri- 
can city  government  as  organized  was,  therefore,  as  follows:  Mayor, 
James  Duane;  recorder,  Richard  Varick;  chamberlain  (city  treasurer), 
Daniel  Phoenix;  sheriff,  Marinus  Willett;  coroner,  Jeremiah  Wool;  clerk 
of  the  Common  Council,  Robert  Benson.  Aldermen:  Benjamin  Blagge, 
Thomas  Randall,  John  Broome,  William  W.  Gilbert,  William  Neilson, 
Thomas  luers,  Abraham  P.  Lott.  Assistant  aldermen:  Daniel  Phoenix, 
Abraham  van  Gelden,  Thomas  Ten  Eyck,  Henry  Shute,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Jeremiah  Wool.  James  Duane,  who  was  born  here  in  1733,  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession.     His    father,    who    had    been    an    officer    in    the    British    Navy, 
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had  resigned  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  married  Altea  Ketekas,  of  an  old  New  York  Dutch  family.  Two  of 
their  sons  had  entered  the  navy,  but  James,  the  third  son,  studied  law 
under  James  Alexander,  and  himself  became  one  of  the  leaders  at  the 
New  York  Bar.  He  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert 
Livingston.  He  acquired,  partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  jmrchase, 
the  Township  of  Duanesburgh,  in  Schenectady  County,  had  a  city  resi- 
dence on  Pine  Street  and  a  farm  in  the  country,  which  was  called  Cram- 
ercy  Seat,  that  name  being  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  name,  '^Krooui 
Messie"  (crooked  little  knife),  given  to  a  creek  which  ran  through  the  land. 
The  present  Gramercy  Park  was  part  of  that  farm.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  he  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  New  York  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  at  its  close  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  His 
Pine  Street  house  was  burned  during  the  British  occupation,  but  his  farm 
had  escaped  damage.  He  held  the  office  of  mayor  until  1789,  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  him  the  first  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  New  York,  in  which  office  he  rendered  many  decisions  which 
were  of  great  importance  during  the  formative  period  of  federal  juris- 
prudence. 

The  other  officials  were  also  men  of  prominence.  Richard  Varick, 
the  recorder,  had  been  General  Washington's  private  secretary  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war;  was  Duane's  successor  in  the  office  of  ma3^or,  and 
afterward  for  many  years  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Colonel  Willett  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  m"  liis  regiment  in 
many  of  the  engagements  of  the  war  for  independence,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
famous  Broad  Street  episode  of  June  4,  1775,  before  narrated,  wliilc  ilu- 
aldermen  were  all  prominent  merchants  and  members  of  the  Clianibrr  ot 
Commerce.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  as  cnnii)Ktely 
organized,  was  held  February  10,  1784.  Tn  the  following  nioiuli  it  changed 
the  city  seal,  voting  to  erase  the  imperial  crown  and  substitute  the  crest 
of  the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York,  consisting  of  a  representation  of 
a  semiglobe  with  a  soaring  eagle  thereon. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  the  city  which  had  survived  and  been  in  action 
throughout  the  British  occupation  was  tlie  Chanihcr  of  Commerce,  which  had 
been  organized  April  8,  1768,  had  been  grantcl  a  charter  I.n-  Lirntrnant  ( iov- 
ernor  Golden,  March  13,  1770,  and  had  been  kept  np  l.v  I'.ritis!:  ati.l  resident 
merchants  during  the  war.  Returning  merchants  of  the  i.alnot  partN-  filled 
up  the  membership  after  the  British  evacuation,  and  on  April  13.  1784,  it  was 
incorporated  bv  the  New  York  Legislature  with  John  Alsop.  president:  Isaac 
Sears,  vice  president:  John  Broome,  treasurer:  John  P.lagge,  secretary,  and  the 
following   members    in    addition    to   these  officers:     Samuel   Broome.   George 
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Embree,  Thomas  Hazard,  Cornelius  Ray,  Abraham  Duryee,  Thomas  Randall, 
Thomas  Tucker,  Daniel  Phoenix,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  James  Beekman,  Eliphalet 
Brush,  John  R.  Kip,  Comfort  Sands,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Ger- 
ardus  Duyckinck,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Benjamin  Ledyard,  Anthony  Griffiths, 
William  Malcolm,  Robert  Bowen,  John  Berrian.  Jacob  Morris,  John  Frank- 
lin, Abraham  Lott,  James  Jarvis,  Henry  H.  Kip,  Archibald  Currie,  Stephen 
Sayre,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Joshua  Sands,  Viner  van  Zandt,  David  Currie, 
Lawrence  Embree  and  Jacobus  van  Zandt.  The  organization  grew  in  mem- 
bership and  had  a  great  influence  not  only  in  the  promotion  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  city,  but  also  in  its  public  affairs,  the  Common  Council  for 
some  time  drawing  its  membership  chiefly  from  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

An  important  incident  of  1784  was  the  passage  through  the  city,  Septem- 
ber nth,  of  General  La  Fayette,  which  was  a  very  enthusiastic  occasion.  He 
was  met  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Council,  who  tendered  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city  with  a  complimentary  address,  and  he  was  escorted  by  a  large  body 
of  citizens  to  the  wharf,  where  he  embarked  for  his  return  to  France.  Other 
notable  gatherings  were  those  welcoming  John  Jay  on  his  return  from  his  suc- 
cessful European  mission,  Baron  Steuben,  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  Washing- 
ton, on  his  arrival  in  the  city  on  December  2d. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  customs. 
New  York  had  consented  that  it  should  do  so  if  the  other  States  acquiesced,  but 
Rhode  Island  refused,  and  Virginia,  which  had  at  first  approved,  withdrew  her 
consent,  so  that  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  New  York's 
law,  as  recommended  by  Congress,  was  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  but  as  New 
York  was  under  British  occupation,  it  was  not  effective  until  the  evacuation. 
New  York  merchants  were  opposed  to  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  tariff", 
advocating  specific  duties  because  under  them  the  best  goods  would  seek  the 
market,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  in  a  petition  to  that  effect.  In 
response  to  this  demand  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  convened  in  the  City 
Hall  in  New  York,  changed  the  tariff  law  to  a  specific  tariff,  and  appointed 
Colonel  John  Lamb,  veteran  Son  of  Liberty  and  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  as  the  first  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  who 
established  the  Custom  House  on  the  lower  floor  of  his  dwelling,  on  the  north 
side  of  Wall  Street  between  William  and  Pearl  Streets. 

The  freedom  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
British  Navigation  Act  gave  an  impetus  to  foreign  trade;  a  regular  French 
line  of  packets  put  the  city  in  communication  with  the  European  continent, 
and  various  American  firms  established  in  foreign  trade,  the  ship  Empress  of 
China,  Captain  John  Green,  being  the  first  to  sail  for  Canton,  February  22, 
1784.     But  the  control  of  the  tariff  by  the  States  was  a  handicap  to  the  com- 
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nierce  ot  New  York.     Connecticut,  by  imposing-  a  lower  lariff.  i.n.k  trade  ; 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  some  of  the  merclianis  removin-  i, 
but  coming  back  when  the  Constitution  of    1789   was   adopted   and 
tariff  uniform  for  the  entire  countrv. 

There  was  only  one  bank  in  New  Xnvk  in  the  period  inime(haieK  i"oll..w- 
ing  the  Revolution.  This  was  the  Bank  of  New  ^'ork,  established  chiellx 
through  the  efforts  of  William 
Duer  and  General  Alexander 
McDougall,  early  in  1784. 
General  McDougall  became  its 
first  president  until  his  death, 
June  8,  1786.  Isaac  Roosevelt 
became  president  of  the  bank 
in  1789. 

During  the  British  occu- 
pation King's  College  had  dis- 
continued its  operation.  Its 
building  had  barely  escaped 
destruction  in  the  fire  of  1776, 
and  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  British.  While  so  used  its  library  was 
rifled.  The  State  legislature,  May  i,  1784,  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
from  King's  College  to  Columbia  College,  and  placing  it  tinder  ilie  Stale 
Board  of  Regents  created  by  the  same  act.  The  first  student  wlKtenlered  the 
college  under  its  new  name  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  nephew  of  the  goxernor. 
wdio  was  an  honor  graduate  at  the  first  commencement,  held  April  1  1.  1786. 
and  was  afterward  mayor.  United  States  senator,  i)resi(leniial  candidate  and 
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Trinity  Church  had  been  destroyed  l)\-  lire  in  Sei)teniber,  I77^».  and  the 
corner  stone  for  the  new  building  was  not  laid  until  Angiisi  j  1 .  17SS.  \\v\-. 
Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  the  rector,  left  the  city  with  the  refugees  for  .\o\a  Scotia, 
and  while  the  evacuation  was  going  on  the  Tory  members  of  the  i)aii>-Ii  elected 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  to  the  rectorship,  but  on  ilu-  reiinn  of  ihe  W  higs 
to  control  of  the  town,  those  of  them  who  were  nu'inbers  of  Trinity  succeeded 
in  securing  action  from  the  legislature,  giving  them  control,  wlu-renpon  they 
revoked  the  election  of  Dr.  Moore  and  called  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Trovoosl  to 
be  rector.  The  three  Reformed  Dutch  chtirche^^  had  been  badly  maltreated 
by  the  British,  who  had  used  them  for  ])risons,  hospitals,  storehouses  and 
riding  schools,  the  Middle  Church  being  in  an  especially  deploiahle  (-..ndilion. 
so  that  it  was  not  reopened  until  iy^)0,  and  the  three  rresbylerian  churche'^ 
had  also  been  used  by  the  army  for  secular  purposes.  A  f<.iii-th  was  built  m 
1787.     There  were  also  two  German  f.utheran  churches,  a  Catholic  congrega- 
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tion,  ministered  to  by  Father  Whelan,  a  Moravian  church.  Friends'  meeting- 
house, a  Jewish  synagogue,  Baptist  church,  and  the  Methodist  church  on  John 
Street,  buik  in  1769,  which  church,  ''the  mother  of  Methodism  in  New  York," 
still  occupies  the  same  site. 

The  City  Hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  built 
in  1700,  was  used  for  city  business,  but  in  1785,  when  Congress  assembled  in 
New  York,  the  council  gave  up  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  it  to  that  body, 
retaining  only  a  part  of  the  west  end  of  it  for  mayor's  office  and  council  cham- 
ber. When  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  States,  in  I7(S8, 
the  Common  Council  decided  to  give  up  the  entire  building  for  use  of  the  new 
government,  and  had  it  entirely  remodeled  by  Major  L'Enfant,  at  a  cost  of 
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$65,000,  and  it  became  known  as  the  New  Federal  Hall,  the  most  imposing  edi- 
fice in  the  citv.  The  first  American  post  office  in  the  city  was  opened  November 
28,  1783,  at  38  Smith  Street,  and  William  Bedlow,  a  deputy  of  Postmaster- 
General  Ebenezer  Hazard  (then  at  Philadelphia),  was  appointed  postmaster. 
New  York,  as  were  the  other  States,  was  agitated  with  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  creating  a  strong  federal  government  with  sovereign  power 
of  international  and  interstate  problems,  and  at  first  the  majority  seemed  to 
be  those  who  dreaded  loss  of  liberty  by  creating  a  strong  and  centralized  gov- 
ernment, but  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  so  plainly  needed  the  aid 
of  a  federal  power  which  could  treat  with  foreign  governments  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  that  through  the  able  efforts  of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Livingston,  the 
assent  of  New  York  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  secured,  and  New  York 
became  the  federal  capital.  George  Washington  had  been  elected  President, 
and  John  Adams  A^ice  President  of  the  United   States. 
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Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  the  city  April  20.  ijSc;,  and  was  met  at  Kino-s- 
bridge  by  members  of  Cong-ress  and  an  escort  of  light  horse,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Stakes,  and  when  he  reached  town  a  salute  was  fired  from 
guns  at  the  Battery.  President  \A'ashington  came  from  Paulus  Hook,  where 
he  had  been  received  by  Congressional,  State  and  city  committees,  lo  New 
York,  on  a  decorated  barge  accompanied  by  other  craft  containing  rejoicing 
throngs,  which  cheered  and  sang  patriotic  songs.  On  the  hither  shore  greater 
multitudes  cheered  him  as  he  landed,  and  the  procession  thai  celebrated  his 
coming  w^as  the  largest  which  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  seen  in  New 
York.  Declining  the  offered  carriage,  for  he  was  tired  of  riding,  the  ereat 
President  walked,  properly  attended,  with  the  procession  to  the  Franklin  House, 
at  3  Cherry  Street,  where  he  had  welcome  but  brief  repose,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  DePeyster  House,  on  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Cedar  Street,  to  dine  with  Governor  Clinton.  The  town  was  gailv  decorated 
for  the  occasion — more  gaily  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  great  illumination  which  included  nearly  every  house  in  the  city. 
The  few  exceptions  were  some  of  the  as  yet  unreconciled  Anti-k>deralists. 
several  of  whose  darkened  windows  were  shattered  by  missiles  thrown  by 
some  too  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  constitution.  Receptions  took  nearly  all 
of  General  Washington's  time  from  then  until  April  30th.  ^^•hen  the  day 
opened  with  the  roar  of  the  guns  at  Fort  George.  Tn  the  morning,  prayers 
were  oft'ered  at  many  churches  after  a  general  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells 
in  the  city.  At  noon  an  official  escort  waited  at  the  President's  door  and  he 
was  follow'cd  by  a  great  military  and  civic  procession,  mounted  and  on  foot,  to 
Federal  Hall,  where  he  went  to  the  senate  chaml)er,  where  he  went  up,  bow- 
ing, to  a  seat  between  the  Wet  President  on  his  right  and  the  speaker  on  hi^ 
left.  Thence  he  stepped  to  the  balcony  and  in  full  view  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  within,  of  many  of  the  nation's  greatest  on  the  balcony  with 
him,  and  of  a  throng  outside  that  packed  the  streets  and  roofs,  lie  took  the 
oath,  kissed  the  Book,  and  Chancellor  Livingston  proclaimed:  "It  is  done! 
Long  live  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States!"  A  flag  shot 
up  to  the  cupola  of  Federal  Hall,  and  at  this  signal  the  guns  at  the  Battery 
boomed  again,  the  bells  of  all  the  city  again  clanged  in  chorus,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  resounded  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  President  re- 
turned to  the  senate  chamber  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  then 
with  his  entourage  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  church,  to  take  part  in  a  thanksgiving 
service  conducted  by  Bishop  Provoost.  The  I'nited  States  of  America  had 
became  a  nation,  fully  organized  on  a  ])ermanent  basis. 

The  religious  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural 
address  were  pleasing  to  worshipers  of  all  denominations,  and  the  first  re- 
sponse of  approval  came  from  the  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Church  in  John  Street, 
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of  wbicli  Rev.  Jolin  Dickens  was  the  pastor.  Services  had  Ijeen  held  on  ihe 
morning-  f)f  llie  inauguration,  in  that  cliurch,  where  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence (then  com])rising-  twenty  nu"nisters  )  liarl  been  in  session  for  two  days  pre- 
viously, presided  oxer  1)\'  Ri shops  Asbury  and  Coke. 

One  of  the  First  a])])ointments  made  l)y  President  Washini^ton  was  that 
of  Mayor  Duane,  to  be  United  States  judjn-e  for  the  District  of  New  York. 
He  was  succeeded  in  ihe  ofhce  of  mayor,  under  Governor  Clinton's  appoint- 
ment, by  Richard  \'arick,  previously  recorder,  and  Samuel  (ones  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter  office.     Aaron  l^)Un-  was  elected  attorney-general. 

When  the  new  i^overnment  was  org-anized,  questions  of  titles  and  social 
usag"es  came  up  and  roused  much  antaoTjnism  and  heated  discussion,  l)eg-inning' 
with  a  proposition  in  Coni^ress  to  select  titles  for  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cials. A  senate  committee  ])roposed  that  the  executive  should  be  styled  "His 
Highness  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Protector  of  Their  Liber- 
ties." Others  of  more  exuberant  t.astes  thought  that  "High  Mightiness," 
"His  FJective  Majesty,"  or  just  ])lain  "His  Majesty,"  would  meet  the  situation 
better,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  would  have  none  of  them.  It  was 
decided  to  call  him  simpl)-  "the  President  of  the  Ignited  States."  Certain  rich 
and  fashionable  ])eople,  how^ever,  created  a  social  atmos])here  which  was,  as 
near  as  the\-  could  make  it,  a  co])y  of  European  courts.  Fenno's  Gazette  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  regarded  as  l)eing  the  government  organ,  made 
much  of  the  social  doings,  which  much  offended  the  democratic  ideas  of  the 
majority,  altbough  the  President  himself  li\-ed  a  sim])le  and  unostentatious  life. 

Among  the  presidential  appointments  were  several  New^  Yorkers,  includ- 
ing Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  William  Duer,  assistant 
secretary;  John  ja\',  chief  justice  of  the  Ignited  States  Su])reme  Court;  Samuel 
Osgood,  postmaster-general ;  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  a]:)pointed  on  a  special 
mission  to  pAirope.  Local  federal  api)ointments  included  John  Lamb,  collector 
of  the  i)ort ;  Renjamin  Walker,  nax-al  officer,  and  John  Lasher,  surveyor  of 
the  port. 

The  proceedings  f)f  the  First  Congress,  while  interesting  from  a  national 
standpoint,  had  little  in  them  pertaining  to  local  history.  The  State  legisla- 
ture enacted,  March  r6,  1790,  that  the  lands  at  Fort  George  belonging  to  the 
State  should  forever  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  ])ublic  buildings,  and  ap- 
])ointing  Gerard  Bancker,  Richard  Varick  and  John  Watts  commissioners  to 
demolish  Fort  George,  level  the  grounds,  erect  a  new  bulkhead  at  the  Batterv 
and  erect  new  buildings  for  the  State  government  and  to  be  a])plied  to  the 
temporary  use  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  during  such  time  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  hold  its  sessions  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  commission  ra|)idly  cleared  away  Fort  George,  and  in  leveling  the 
ground,  under  the  ruins  the  workmen  came  upon  the  leaden  caskets  contain- 
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ing-  the  remains  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bellomont.  They  were  in.)xe(l  nn  iih  decoruni 
and  interred  ^x\\h  i^-oper  marks  of  respect  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  On  March 
25,  1790,  Trinity  Church,  wliicli  had  l)een  rehuilt.  was  consecrated.  Tliero 
was  placed  within  the  editice  a  canopied  pew  for  the  Presidenrs  use.     One  ..i 
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the  acts  of  the  State  Assembly,  passed  March  31  si.  granted  Governor's  Island 
and  certain  lands  in  Clinton  County  as  well  as  £1000  cash  In  ( ■nluiiihi,!  Collei^e. 
'The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  composed  of  officers  who  served  in  ilu- 
War  of  Independence,  was  an  organization  at  that  time  of  <^reat  political  power. 
Another  organization  which  had  arisen  as  in  some  res|)ects  a  ri\al  to  Tlie 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  w^as  the  "St.  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  (  )rd(T." 
with  its  w^ell-known  imitation  of  the  tribal  organization  of  the  American  In- 
dians. There  had  been  a  "St.  Tammany  Society"  before  th:it.  l)ni  in  May.  ]yX<}. 
the  organization  added  the  "Columi)ian"  adjunct  to  its  name  and  greatly 
strengthened  itself,  becoming  in  fact  a  protest  against  the  hererlitary  feature 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  more  democratic  in  cliaracter.  In  both  of  the  societies 
there  were  at  that  time  members  of  both  parties,  but  ai  lii^  thev  were  prac- 
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tically  opposing  political  camps.  Both  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Independence  Day.  In  1790,  that  anniversary  falling  on  Sunday, 
the  celebration  was  postponed  until  Monday,  July  5th.  Brockholst  Livingston 
delivered  an  oration  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  before  a  distinguished  audience,  in 
which  were  included  members  of  Congress,  the  Cincinnati,  and  Federal,  State 
and  municipal  authorities  who,  after  the  address,  waited  on  the  President. 
The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  invited  "the  Grand  Sachem  and  Fathers  of  the 
St.  Tammany  Society"  to  a  dinner,  at  which  such  good  humor  prevailed  as 
to  make  the  occasion  one  of  special  note. 

St.  Tammany  Society  soon  had  occasion  to  place  itself  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  national  importance.  The 
Indians  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida  and  Georgia  had  been  very  trouble- 
some in  the  South  under  Spanish  inspiration,  and  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Creek  Indians  of  the 
South,  and  word  came  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  with 
McGillvray,  chief  of  the  hostile  tribe  (of  mixed  blood  from  a  Scotch 
father),  and  twenty-eight  warriors.  John  Pintard,  sagamore  of  Tam- 
many, a  man  of  high  social  standing,  a  scholar  of  distinction,  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  saw  in  this  news  an  opportunity  to  advance  the 
prestige  of  the  society,  and  made  arrangements  accordingly.  Colonel 
Willett  and  his  Indian  guests,  who  had  been  traveling  toward  New  York 
at  government  expense  and  had  been  greeted  by  great  crowds  at  every 
place  along  the  way,  were  met  by  the  Sons  of  St.  Tammany,  dressed  in 
true  Indian  style  and  with  much  aboriginal  magnificence.  The  Tam- 
manyites  took  charge  of  the  Indians,  piloted  them  to  the  houses  of  the 
president,  and  secretary  of  war,  and  afterward  showed  them  everything 
there  was  to  see  in  New  York  likely  to  interest  them.  At  a  grand  enter- 
tainment on  August  3d,  Grand  Sachem  Hoffman  made  them  an  eloquent 
speech,  telling  them  that  the  spirits  of  two  great  chiefs,  Tammany  and 
Columbus,  were  supposed  to  walk  up  and  down  in  that  Great  Wigwam. 
One  of  them,  Tammany,  was  a  great  and  good  Indian  chief,  a  warrior, 
hunter  and  patriot,  and  they  called  themselves  his  sons.  Sagamore  Pintard, 
whose  speech,  when  translated  to  the  warriors,  seemed  to  greatly  please 
them,  produced  a  calumet  beautifully  ornamented,  which  was  smoked  by 
them  all  in  turn.  The  Indian  chief  conferred  upon  Grand  Sachem  Hoff- 
man the  title  of  Taliva  Mico  (Chief  of  the  AVhite  Town),  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  toasted  as  the  "Beloved  Chieftain  of  the  Thirteen 
Fires."  Other  things  were  arranged  by  Tammany  for  the  chiefs,  one  of 
which  was  their  presence  with  the  President  at  a  great  military  review, 
July  27th,  which  much  impressed  them,  and  a  dinner  by  the  President,  to 
the  chiefs.     A  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  them 
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and  the  President,  at  Federal  Hall,  which  was  the  last  time  the  President 
ever  visited  that  building. 

The  question  of  the  place  for  the  permanent  capital  had  greatly 
agitated  the  country.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  both  w^anted  it  and  the 
latter  had  the  strongest  backing,  but  still  stronger  was  the  sentiment  that 
a  federal  district  should  be  cut  out  of  one  or  more  States  which  should  be 
central  to  the  population  and  should  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  no  one 
State.  As  the  latter  plan  involved  some  years  of  building  and  preparation 
Philadelphia  was  pacified  with  a  promise  of  the  capital  for  ten  years,  and 
on  July  i6,  1790,  the  act  for  removal  first  to  Philadelphia  and  afterward 
to  the  chosen  district  on  the  Potomac  was  signed  by  the  President.  The 
President  gave  his  last  State  dinner  on  August  28th,  and  on  the  30th  a 
procession  of  State  and  municipal  officers  conducted  the  President  and  his 
family  to  McComb's  Wharf  on  Xorth  River,  where  they  embarked  on  the 
same  barge  that  had  brought  them  to  the  city.  A  salute  of  thirteen  guns 
was  fired,  the  people  cheered  and  the  President,  waving  his  hat,  said, 
^'Farewell."     He  never  returned  to  New  York. 
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CHAPTER        TWENTY-NINE 

CONSTRUCTIVE    DAYS   IN    POLITICAL   PARTIES 

THE   CINCINNATI  AND   TAMMANY 
ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    AND   AARON    BURR 

An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xew  York  made  on  December  ii, 
1790,  showed  a  population  of  29,906  souls.  Divided  by  wards,  they  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  South  Ward,  1756;  Dock  Ward,  1854;  East  Ward,  3622; 
West  Ward,  6054:  North  Ward,  4596;  Montgomerie  Ward,  6702;  Bowery 
Ward,  4819;  Harlem  Division,  503.  In  the  following  October  the  names  of 
the  wards  were  changed  to  numbers,  and  they  were  more  equally  divided  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

On  January  3,  1791,  the  State  assembly  of  New  York  met  in  the  city, 
and  John  Watts  was  elected  speaker.  General  Schuyler's  term  was  about  to 
expire  on  March  4th,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  but  was  opposed 
by  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  latter  won  by  ten  majority  in  the  senate  and  five  in 
the  house.  Burr's  victory  over  Schuyler  was  considered  as  a  bad  defeat  for 
the  Federal  party.  Chancellor  Livingston  and  his  brother-in-law,  Morgan 
Lewis,  who  had  been  prominent  Federalists,  used  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
Burr,  whom  Lewis  succeeded  as  attorney-general.  John  Pintard,  Tammany 
sagamore,  and  Melancthon  Smith,  another  Tammany  man,  were  in  that 
assembly,  and  Pintard  developed  much  i^ower  and  adroitness  as  a  legislative 
leader. 

Tammany  was  getting  to  the  front  in  various  ways.  It  had  established, 
in  September,  1790,  an  American  museum,  w^hich  was  the  basis  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Pintard's  paper,  the  Daily  Advertiser,  announced 
that  the  object  of  the  society  in  establishing  the  museum  was  to  collect  and 
preserve  all  material  relating  to  the  history  of  our  country  and  all  American 
curiosities  of  nature  and  art.  The  society  had  secured  from  the  Common 
Council  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  this  museum, 
which  was  open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  Tammany  Society,  and 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  to  the  public.  There  was  an  interchange  of  civilities 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  1791,  between  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Sons  of  Tam- 
many, represented  by  the  grand  sachem,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman. 

Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  which  had  been  printed  in  London 
with  a  dedication  to  Washington,  appeared  in  an  American  edition  with  a  pre- 
liminary note  of  high  approval  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state.  The 
publication  aroused  a  storm  of  Federalist  dissent  from  its  doctrines,  coupled 
with  adverse  criticism  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  endorsing  them.  Pintard 
published  the  entire  work  as  a  serial,  running  from  I\Iay  6th  to  27th,  in  the 
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Daily  Advertiser,  together  with  the  celebrated  letters  replying-  to  the  ai 
ments  of  Paine  and  signed  "Publicola."  These  were  generally  credited  to  John 
Adams,  the  A^ice  President,  but  were  afterward  found  to  be  the  work  of  his 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Paine's  work  became  popular  with  that  section  of 
the  people  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rising  reA'olution  in  France,  and 
whom  the  Federalists  began  to  refer  to  tauntingly  as  "Democrats." 

In  1792  was  held  a  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  on  October  12th.  There  were  orations,  fourteen  toasts,  historical 
and  allegorical  tableaux,  which  glorified  Columbus  and  his  deeds,  the  Sons  of 
Tammany   or   the   Columbian 

Order,  and  Paine's  Rights  of  „.       -:^_  - 

Man.  Tammany  had  become 
the  adherent  of  the  radical 
democracy  represented  bv 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  soon 
exemplified  this  stand  by  be- 
coming- the  chief  support  of 
Governor  George  Clinton  in 
his  race  for  reelection  in 
November.  Against  him  was 
pitted  John  Jay,  and  the  fight 
was  hot  and  heavv,  and  at  no 


votmg 


booth    was    the    fight 
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more  fierce  than  in  Trinity 
Chmxh,  which  was  one  of  the 
polling  booths  in  that  election. 
The  election  turned  upon 
the    legality    of   the    returns 

from  Otsego  County.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  result  of  the  election  on  the 
decision  of  the  senators  from  New  ^Vjrk,  Aaron  Rurr  and  Rufus  King,  who 
were  to  choose  a  third  if  they  could  not  agree.  They  left  it  to  lulmund  Ran- 
dolph, who  decided  the  legal  question  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  vote  of  Otsego 
County  was  rejected  and  Clinton  was  declared  governor.  The  Federalists  were 
incensed  almost  to  the  point  of  armed  resistance,  and  made  great  demonstra- 
tions, even  trvino^  to  induce  the  lesrislature  to  unseat  Clinton,  ])Ut  without  sue- 
cess.  Clinton  gained  in  popularity,  and  he  received  the  vote  of  tlie  State  for 
the  A^ice  Presidency,  which  he  came  near  winning  at  that  time.  \W  this  time 
the  name  "Republican"  had  become  fixed  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Federal 
party.  Later  it  became  the  "Re])ublican-Democratic"  party,  and  finally  the 
"Democratic"  party,  being  the  only  political  organization  which  has  been  con- 
tinuous from  the  first  administration  to  the  present  time. 
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The  year  1793  was  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  Aristo- 
cratic rule,  which  from  being  careless  had  come  to  be  heartless,  had  brought 
the  poorer  classes  in  France  to  such  a  condition  that  revolution  was  the  only 
alternative.  The  success  of  the  Revolution  in  America  was  one  important  in- 
citement to  the  Revolution  in  France.  It  had  been  successful  in  America, 
Why  not  in  France?  Supercilious,  contemptuous,  unfeeling,  cruel,  the  aris- 
tocracy had  brought  upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  masses.  So  the  Revo- 
lution in  France,  counting  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  July  14,  1789,  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI  by  the  guillotine,  in  January,  1793,  was  closely  corre- 
spondent to  Washington's  first  term. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremes  to  which  the  French  revolutionists  went 
they  were  followed  through  these  four  \-ears  by  the  sympathy  and  applause  of 
a  large  section  of  the  American  people,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  eleutheromaniac  reasoning  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man. 

So  when  Edmond  Charles  Edouard  Genet  came  with  credentials  from  the 
New  Republic  where  everybody  was  a  plain  "citizen,"  his  landing  at  Charles- 
ton was  the  beginning  of  an  ovation  which  kept  up  for  several  months.  At 
Philadelphia  he  was  received  with  such  lavish  expression  of  sympathy  for 
France  that  after  his  credentials  as  minister  had  been  accepted  he  began  to 
issue  commissions  and  letters  of  marque  for  privateers,  and  not  only  under- 
took to  convert  American  vessels,  with  their  crews,  into  French  vessels  of  war, 
but  also  to  encourage  attacks  on  British  vessels  in  American  waters.  As 
Washington  had,  with  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, in  April,  1793,  Jefiferson,  in  June,  notified  Genet  that  he  must  cease 
arming  and  equipping  privateers  in  American  ports.  Genet,  in  turn,  defied 
Washington,  declaring  that  he  was  acting  under  the  treaty  of  1778  made 
with  Congress,  and  that  only  Congress  had  the  right  to  deal  with  him,  and 
demanding  that  a  special  session  of  Congress  be  called.  Washington  there- 
upon demanded  the  recall  of  Genet,  which,  after  some  delay,  was  sent.  When 
it  came,  his  ]xirty,  the  Girondists,  were  no  longer  in  power  in  France,  but 
were  being  guillotined  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  mountain.  So  Citizen  Genet, 
when  he  lost  his  ofiicial  standing,  decided  to  stay  in  New  York  as  a  private 
citizen.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  resided  in  the 
city  until  his  death,  in  1836.  In  the  excitement,  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 
New  York  was  an  extensive  participant  for  and  against  him.  There  was  in 
the  popular  mind  a  hatred  of  England,  which  had  so  recently  bent  its  energies 
to  subjugate  and  coerce  the  colonies,  and  whose  jailers  had  so  maltreated 
many  who  had  suffered  in  its  military  prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  in  the  Revolution,  and  some  of  its  sons  had 
fought  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
ties  of  blood  and  of  institutions.     The  language,  the  social  habits,  the  litera- 
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ture,  the  commercial  methods  of  the  Americans  were  essentially  Enolish.  The 
agitation  which  had  preceded  the  Revolution  had  been  for  rights  as  English- 
men.  Imbedded  in  the  laws  were  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and  an  entire  jurisprudence  transplanted  from 
Britain.  In  the  long  run,  the  greatness  of  the  nation  and  its  commercial  in- 
terests would  be  best  subserved  by  friendship  with  the  government  of  what  was, 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people,  the  Mother  Country. 

But  such  was  not  the  line  of  reasoning  of  a  large  part  of  the  people. 
France,  fighting  for  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  was  to  the  popular  mind, 
a  figure  truly  heroic ;  and  at  first  Citizen  Genet  and  his  claims  to  recognition 
were  sympathized  with  by  probably  a  majority  of  the  people.  Many  sup- 
ported him  to  the  last,  but  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  when  his  insolence 
^^•ent  to  the  length  of  defying  President  Washington. 

New  York's  Anti-Federalists  had  their  part  in  the  agitation.  On  June 
I2tli  the  vessel,  L' Ambuscade,  which  had  brought  Citizen  Genet  to  Charles- 
ton, arrived  in  New  York.  Her  captain,  Citizen  Gompard,  and  the  other 
officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  were  received  and  entertained  with  much 
enthusiasm,  the  liberty  cap  was  hoisted  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  Tontine 
Coffee  House,  and  all  true  patriots  were  exhorted  to  protect  it:  tricol(M- 
cockades  were  worn  and  the  Marseillaise  sung,  and  New  York  tried  to  be 
as  French  as  possible.  Genet,  who  visited  New  York,  August  8th,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  salutes  in  honor  of  the 
French  Republic. 

About  the  time  of  Genet's  recall.  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  had  been 
appointed,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  as  a  special  envoy  to  England,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  not  assumed 
complete  diplomatic  relations,  and  this  precluded  the  appointment  of  a 
regular  minister,  so  that  the  difficulties  of  Jay's  mission  were  peculiarly  try- 
ing, but  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  "Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,""  in  1795.  This 
aroused  the  greatest  excitement,  and  a  perfect  storm  of  invective  and  abuse 
swept  the  country.  John  Jay  was  denounced  as  corrupted  with  British 
sold.  Orators  declaimed  against  the  perfidy  which  courted  the  friendship 
of  Britain,  the  oppressor  and  foe  of  America,  while  deserting  France,  her 
friend  and  recent  ally.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy,  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia;  mass  meetings  in  New  York  and  Boston  denounced  the  treaty. 
The  New  York  meeting  was  held  in  front  of  the  City  Flail,  and  Edward 
Livingston  was  called  to  pi-eside.  Mayor  Varick  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
wdio  tried  to  control  the  meeting  within  bounds,  found  themselves  unable  to 
do  so.  Hamilton,  from  the  front  steps  of  his  home,  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall  Streets,  tried  to  address  the  people,  but  that  statesman,  who  had 
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always  before  been  able  to  command  attention,  could  get  no  hearing. 
Stones  flew,  and  one  struck  him  on  the  forehead.  The  secretary  thereupon 
said  without  excitement,  'Tf  you  use  such  striking  arguments,  I  must 
retire,"  and  quietly  went  into  the  house,  while  the  mob  rushed  to  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  to  burn  what  purported  to  be  copies  of  the  Jay  treaty,  and  unfurl 
the  French  tricolor.  Hamilton  commenced  writing  essays  under  the  pen 
name  "Camillus,"  by  which  the  opinion  of  the  thoughtful  was  powerfully 
influenced.  The  treaty  was  ratified  Iw  the  Senate,  after  some  important 
modifications,  was  signed  by  Washington,  and  one  of  the  first  bodies  to 
approve  it  was  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Xew  York,  at  a  meeting 
where  seventy  members  were  present  and  only  ten  adverse  votes  were  cast. 

Meanwhile  Jay,  during  his 
absence,  and  before  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded,  had  been  elected 
governor  of  Xew  York.  He 
arrived  ^lay  2'^,  1795.  "">  l^lie 
height  of  the  storm  over  the 
treaty,  and  on  July  i,  1795,  he 
was  inaugurated  governor.  He 
moved  from  his  home,  at  113 
Broadway,  then  the  highest  num- 
1)er  on  that  street,  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Alansion,  south  of  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  on  the  block  where  the 
new  Custom  House  now  stands. 
The  house  faced  north,  and  gave 
a  view  of  tree-lined  Broadw^ay, 
the  Common,  and  fields  beyond. 
In  September,  1795,  New  York  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever,  during  which  y^i^i  persons  died  from  the  disease.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  scourge  business  was  stagnated.  An  article  in  the  Xew  York 
Journal,  of  October  17,  1795,  spoke  of  the  visitation  as  practically  over,  and 
congratulated  tlie  city  on  the  fact  that  the  mortalit}^  among  those  visited  by 
the  disease  had  not  been  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  saying:  "X^ot  more 
than  one  in  twenty  dies.  Those  who  have  died  were  for  the  greatest  part 
new  residents."  Follow  ing  this  visitation.  Governor  Jay  initiated,  for  the 
first  time  in  Xew  York,  the  proclamation  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  for  this 
State,  which  was  appointed  for  Thursday,  Xovember  26th,  and  was 
specially  designated  as  a  day  for  giving  thanks  for  the  cessation  of  the  epi- 
demic. But  a  worse  visitation  came  in  1798,  when  1524  people  died  from 
the  disease.     It  was  most  virulent  along  Front  Street,  and  in  the  neighboring 
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section  of  the  city  near  the  low  gTound,  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
river,  and  bred  mosquitoes  in  most  luxurious  profusion.  Unfortunately,  at 
that  day  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  intimate  connection  of  His  Viru- 
lence Stegomyia  fasciata  with  this  destructive  disease,  nor  were  the  people  or 
the  physicians  any  better  informed  during  the  much  more  severe  visitation  of 
1822-1824,  nor  in  that  of  1853. 

Among  the  matters  of  legislation  accomplished  by  the  Jay  administra- 
tion was  a  needed  revision  of  the  penal  code.  The  number  of  offenses  pun- 
ishable with  death  was  greatly  reduced.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture, in  January,  1796,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  by  a  tie  vote,  the  chairman  giving  the  casting  vote 
against  it,  but  during  Jay's  second  term,  in  April,  1799,  a  bill  to  the  same 
eft'ect  was  passed.  It  provided  that  the  exportation  of  slaves  in  the  State 
should  cease,  and  that  all  negroes  born  in  the  State  after  July  4,  1799, 
should  be  free.  They  should,  however,  be  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
until  twenty-eight  years  old,  if  males,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  if  females. 
Attempts  to  abolish  slavery  had  been  made  before,  but  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  question  of  compensation  to  owners,  but  this  bill,  providing,  as  it 
did,  for  gradual  emancipation,  met  with  no  very  great  opposition. 

A  penitentiary  was  built  in  New  York,  in  1796,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  need  for  a  retreat  where  suft"erers  from  contagious  diseases  could 
receive  proper  attention  without  spreading  the  contagion  through  the  city, 
led  to  the  selection  of  Bedloe's  Island  for  the  purpose. 

The  approach  of  the  end  of  Washington's  second  term,  with  his 
known  intention  to  retire  at  that  time  to  private  life,  lent  great  imi)()rtance 
to  the  election  of  1796,  through  the  country,  but  was  not  exceptionally  sig- 
nificant in  New  York.  John  Adams,  of  IMassachusetts,  Federalist,  was 
elected  President,  and  Thomas  Jeft'erson,  Republican,  Vice  President,  a  bi- 
partisan result,  practically  impossible  under  the  present  sytem,  but  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  as  it  was  arranged  in  the  original  constitution  before 

amendment. 

In  the  State  the  governor,  John  Jay,  was  elected  twice  as  a  l^\'(lcrahst 
candidate,  in  1793  and  1798,  but  in  the  latter  election  there  were  large 
Republican  gains  in  the  legislature,  reducing  the  Federalist  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  eight,  and  gaining  a  Republican  majority  in  tlie  Asscnil.lv  of 
twentv-eight^.  The  leading  spirit  on  the  Republican  side  was  Aaron  linrr, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  day,  and  gifted  in  exceptional  degree 
with  the  qualitv  of  personal  magnetism.  He  was  born  in  Newark,  New  jersey 
Februarv  6,  f^56,  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.l).,  second  president  of 
Princeto'n,  and  of  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  famous  theologian. 
His  father  died  in  1857  and  his  mother  in  1858,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
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Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  his  maternal  uncle,  at  Elizal^ethtown,  New  Jersey; 
went  to  Princeton,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  distinguished  honors 
at  the  head  of  the  Class  of  1772;  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  and  law,  in  1774,    with   his    brother-in-law,    Tappan 

Reeve,  at  Bethlehem,  Connecticut.  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Army  with 
distinction  from  1775,  and  had  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  when  he  resigned 
in  1779.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law^  in  Albany,  in  1782,  and  the  same 
year  married  Mrs.  Theodosia  Prevost, 
widow  of  a  British  officer,  and  their 
daughter,  Theodosia,  was  born  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Burr  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly  in  1784-17(85,  elec- 
ted attorney-general  of  the  State  in 
1789,  was  United  States  senator  from 
1 79 1  to  1797,  and  returned  to  the  State 
Assembly  again  from  1797  to  1799, 
where  his  leadership  of  the  Republican 
majority  became  absolute.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  his  political  ambition  looked  to- 
ward a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of 
the  Republican  party. 

On  December  14,  1799,  occurred 
the  death  of  George  Washington.  The  event  was  sudden  and  unexpected, 
and  the  mourning  was  general.  The  new\s  reached  New  York  on  the  19th, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  pul3lic  funeral  procession  and  a  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  chosen  because  it  was  there  that  Washington  held  a 
pew  and  regularly  worshiped  during  his  stay  at  the  Franklin  House,  in 
New  York.  In  the  procession  a  funeral  urn  was  carried  upon  a  bier  to  rep- 
resent the  corpse,  followed  by  the  Cincinnati,  as  chief  mourners,  other  officers 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Preceding  the 
bier  were  all  National  and  State  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  citv,  mem- 
bers of  all  societies  and  lodges,  civil  officers  of  the  city.  State  and  Federal 
governments,  consular  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and  British  governments, 
and  many  others.  At  St.  Paul's,  Bishop  Provoost  read  appropriate  prayers, 
and  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 

President  Adams  issued  a  proclamation    setting    apart    Washington's 
Birthday,   February  22,  1800,  as  a  day  of  devotion   and  prayer,   in  com- 
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memoration  of  the  illustrious  soldier  and  statesman,  and  on  that  dav  all 
business  was  suspended  in  the  city.  The  Cincinnati  and  the  corporation 
attended  the  Dutch  Church,  where  they  listened  to  a  most  eloffuent  euloi^y 
on  Washington,  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  that  church,  who  bore 
reputation  as  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  in  the  country. 

The  year  1800  was  an  exciting  one  in  political  matters.  Party  lines  were 
strictly  drawn;  the  controversies  were  bitter  and  rancorous;  even  within  the 
lines  of  party  were  clashing  ambitions.  The  method  of  choosing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  made  trouble  more  than  possible.  A^oters  were  to  cast 
votes  for  two  persons,  who  could  not  be  from  the  same  State.  The  one  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be  President,  the  one  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  Vice  President,  and  in  case  of 
a  tie  the  House  of  Representatives  must  decide  it.  This  rule  of  procedure  had 
worked  sufficiently  well  in  the  first  two  elections  when  the  personality  of 
Washington  left  no  doubt  about  the  first  place,  nor  much  about  the  second ; 
but  in  the  third  election  it  had  given  the  presidency  to  one  party  and  the  vice 
presidency  to  another,  with  only  three  votes  difference  between  them.  In 
1800  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  both  of  the  Reptiblican  party,  were 
well  ahead  of  the  others,  but  they  were  tied,  each  having  seventy-three  votes, 
while  the  other  three  candidates,  all  Federalists,  were  John  Adams,  sixty-five 
votes;  Charles  Cotes  Pinckney,  sixty-four  votes;  John  Jay,  one  vote;  so 
although  the  electoral  colleges  had  met  in  their  several  States  on  December 
4th,  the  result  cotild  not  be  known,  and  even  then  the  decision  had  to  be 
reached  through  a  path  that  might  be  full  of  pitfalls.  Burr,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President,  only  was  charged 
with  intrigue  to  have  himself  elected  President  in  the  house;  some  of  his  par- 
tisans went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  the  northern  Republicans  would  seat 
him  by  force  if  Jefferson  were  selected.  But  the  decision  made  Jefferson  Pres- 
ident and  Burr  Vice  President,  as  after  thirty-six  ineffectual  ballots,  James 
Addison  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  a  Federalist  who  had  been  voting  for  liurr, 
changed  his  vote  to  Jefferson  on  the  advice  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Burr  became  Vice  President,  btit  he  had  lost  prestige  with  liis  |)arty.  so 
that  in  1804,  when  nominations  were  made  again  (the  Constitution  having 
meanwhile  been  amended  so  as  to  make  the  situation  of  1800  thereafter  im- 
possible), Burr's  name  was  not  even  mentioned  for  the  vice  presidency.  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton  being  nominated  in  his  stead.  Having  failed  there,  he 
attempted  to  secure  the  nomination  for  governor  of  New  York,  but  the  party, 
controlled  chiefly  by  the  Clinton  and  Livingston  families,  passed  him  by  in 
favor  of  Chief  Justice  Morgan  Lewis,  brother-in-law  of  the  former  chancellor, 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  He  then  sought  the  Federalist  nomination,  but  the 
most  powerful  voice  in  that  party  was  that  of  Hamilton  and  Chancellor  Lans- 
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ing  was  named  as  its  candidate  for  g■o^Trnol^  When  Chancellor  Lansing- 
declined  to  make  the  race,  Burr  decided  to  make  the  race  as  an  independent, 
expecting  to  win  some  of  the  Republican  (Democratic)  vote  and  the  l^ulk  of 
the  Federalist  vote,  but  he  miscalculated,  for  while  Hamilton  had  been  socially 
his  friend,  he  believed  Burr  to  be  politically  unsafe  and  unscrupulous.  His 
influence  was  cast  in  favor  of  Lewis,  who  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Burr  had  been  politically  dethroned  in  the  State  and  nation,  and 
he  determined  on  revenge.  He  sought  occasion  of  quarrel,  and  as  Hamilton 
had  not  been  sparing  of  denunciation  of  him  politically,  he  seized  upon  some 
expressions  which  had  been  made  by  him  and  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Under 
the  foolish  code  of  the  day  Hamilton  could  not  refuse;  so  on  July  ii,  i^aj, 
in  the  early  morning,  they  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Weehawken,  about  opposite 
the  present  Forty-second  Street,  shots  were  exchanged,  and  Hamilton  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Burr,  who  was  unhurt,  as  Hamilton  had  fired  his  weapon 
in  the  air.  Hamilton  was  brought  to  the  city  and  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
friend,  William  Bayard,  where  he  died  the  next  day,  July  12,  1804.  Of  Burr's 
future  career  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  here.  He  was  indicted  for 
murder,  but  left  the  city,  and  after  his  term  as  Vice  President  had  ended  he 
engaged  in  various  schemes  which  resulted  in  prosecutions  for  treason  and 
other  crimes.  His  career  and  that  of  his  daughter  Theodosia  have  furnished 
the  theme  for  many  articles  and  volumes.  After  wanderings  over  Europe  he 
returned  in  181 2,  penniless,  to  New  York,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
,.^,^^..  -^r^..      __.  In    1833,    at    the   age   of    seventy- 

seven,  he  married  Madame  Jumel, 
a  widow,  who  owned  a  consider- 
able property-  on  Washington 
Heights,  l)ut  they  soon  after  were 
separated.     He  died  in  1836. 

Hamilton,  whom  he  slew,  lives 
in  history  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  early  statesmen  of  New  York, 
if  indeed  he  be  not  the  foremost  in 
its  entire  history.  He  was  a  clear 
thinker  upon  political  and  economic 
problems  and  took  a  lead  in  an- 
nouncing the  views  in  favor  of 
a    strong    central    government,    to 
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which  the  State  should  be  subordinate,  and  even  more  than  Madison  or 
Jay  was  the  formulator  of  the  principles  and  program  of  the  Federalist 
party.  He  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Washington  from  1789  to 
1795'  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.     His  writings,  in  nine 
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volumes,  are  still  looked  upon  as  the  authoritative  announcement  of  those 
principles  of  centralized  power  that  have  been  the  basis  of  those  parties 
which  have  been  historically  opposed  by  that  party  of  which  Jefferson  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  hrst  under  the  name  of  the  Republican 
and  later  of  the  Democratic  party.  Hamilton  was  not,  like  Jeft'erson,  a  great 
political  leader,  for  he  distrusted  the  people  and  they  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ment to  the  extent  that  he  did  not  have  a  large  personal  following.  His  death, 
however,  wrought  intense  excitement,  and  the  manner  of  his  going  created  in- 
dignation in  citizens  of  every  political  shade,  who  made  haste  to  express  their 
feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  this  great  statesman,  who  had  guided  the 
finances  of  the  country  into  paths  of  soundness  and  safety,  and  placed  its  credit 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  who  was,  in  addition,  the  foremost  citizen  of  New  York. 
The  funeral  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Saturday,  July  14th.  In  its 
churchyard  is  his  tombstone  which  worthily  describes  him  as  "The  Patriot  of 
Incorruptible  Integrity,  the  Soldier  of  Approved  Walor,  the  Statesman  of 
Consummate  Wisdom." 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY 

BEGINNING   OF   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

FULTON   AND   STEAM    NAVIGATION 

THE   SECOND   WAR   WITH    GREAT    BRITAIN 

Richard  Yarick,  who  became  mayor  in  1789,  was  a  member  of  the 
FederaHst  party,  and  therefore  following  the  elections  of  1800,  which  made 
practically  a  clean  sweep  for  the  Republicans,  Edward  Livingston  was 
appointed  mayor,  in  1801.  The  census  of  1800  showed  the  city  to  contain 
60,515  inhabitants.  It  had  many  municipal  needs,  one  of  which  was  a  new 
City  Hall.  In  1802  there  was  a  call  for  plans  on  the  competitive  principle, 
a  premium  being  offered  for  the  most  acceptable  plans,  and  the  award  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Macomb  and  Mangin.  On  September  20,  1803,  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  by  Mayor  Livingston,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  and  a  few  others,  most  of  the  citizens  having  left  town  because 
of  the  return  of  yellow  fever.  The  material  chosen  for  the  building  was 
white  marble  from  quarries  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  which  was  used  for 
the  south  front  and  the  sides,  but  some  economic  soul  in  the  Common  Council 
argued  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few  houses  would  be 
built  north  of  the  structure,  and  proposed  that  red  sandstone  should  be  used 
on  the  north  front  to  save  expense,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1812,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  has  been  used  ever 
since;  although  in  the  few  changes  made,  one  has  been  to  put  in  a  back  wall 
of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  From  an  architectural  stand- 
point it  is  still,  though  surrounded  beyond  the  circling  park  by  colossal  sky- 
scrapers, one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings  in  New  York. 

Mayor  Livingston  resigned  his  office  in  1803,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  was 
appointed  to  the  place.  His  uncle,  George  Clinton,  who  was  the  first  State 
governor  of  New  York,  from  1777  to  1795,  was  again  governor  (being  the 
first  of  the  series  of  Democratic-Republicans  holding  the  office)  from  1801 
to  1804.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  New 
York,  March  2,  1769.  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  Columbia  College  under 
that  name,  gaining  high  honors  for  his  scholarship,  and  after  studying  law 
with  Samuel  Jones,  in  New  York  City,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  members  of  his  profession,  but 
was  especially  known  for  his  vigor  and  success  in  politics,  and  particularly 
was  attached  to  the  political  fortunes  of  his  uncle.  He  was  elected  from 
New  York  City  to  the  Assembly,  in  1797,  and  to  the  State  Senate  in  1798, 
and  also  became  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Appointment.  During 
his  terms  in  the  legislature  he  showed  ability  as  a  constructive  statesman. 
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heading-  movements  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery  and  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  the  State.  He  was  elected  United  States  senator  in  January,  1802, 
being  then  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  but  resigned  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year's  service,  to  accept 
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from  his  uncle  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York.  This 
office  he  held,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  vears,  until 
1815. 

It  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  DeWitt  Clinton  as 
mayor,  and  largely  through 
his  efiforts,  that  our  public 
school  system,  the  most  im- 
portant institution  of  our  re- 
public, had  its  beginnings  in 
New  York.     The  germ  of  the 

idea  dates  back  to  1802,  when  some  ladies  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
established,  with  a  fund  contributed  from  their  own  means,  a  free  school  for 
girls.  Although  only  for  one  sex,  its  benefits  were  so  apparent  that  it  set 
other  minds  to  thinking  how  they  could  be  extended.  Among  those  who  had 
thought  most  deeply  on  the  subject  were  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Murray, 
who  called  a  meeting  of  those  who  would  unite  to  provide  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  hitherto  neglected,  to  meet  at  the  house  of  John  Murray,  in 
Pearl  Street.  Besides  Messrs.  Murray  and  Eddy,  there  were  present  at  the 
meeting  Samuel  Osgood,  Brockholst  Livingston,  Samuel  ■Miller,  Joseph  Con- 
stant, Thomas  Pearsall,  Thomas  Franklin,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Leonard  Bleecker, 
Samuel  Russell  and  William  Edgar.  That  meeting,  after  passing  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  need  and  public  importance  of  free  education,  appointed  a 
committee  to  devise  plans  to  carry  the  idea  into  execution,  which  reported,  a 
week  later,  to  a  second  meeting,  recommending  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to 
the  legislature  on  the  subject.  A  petition  was  therefore  drawn  up,  signed 
by  one  hundred  leading  citizens,  and  sent  to  the  legislature,  February  25, 
1805.  On  April  9,  following,  the  legislature  passed  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  Society  instituted  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Free  School  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children,  who  do  not  l)clong  to 
or  are  not  provided  for  by,  any  religious  society."  Thirty-seven  incorpo- 
rators were  named  in  the  bill,  headed  by  Mayor  DcWitt  Clinton,  and  including 
many  other  prominent  names,  two  especially  notable  l)eing  those  of  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  The  l)i]l  provided  for  the 
management  of  the  society  by  thirteen  trustees,  and  the  first  board,  named 
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in  the  act,  comprised  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  twelve  gentlemen  who  had  first 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Murray.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  chosen  president; 
John  Murray,  vice  president;  Leonard  Bleecker,  treasurer ;  and  Benjamin  D. 
Perkins,  secretary,  of  the  Public  School  Society,  which  did  noble  pioneer 
work.  School  No.  i  was  opened  on  Pearl  Street,  near  Madison  Street,  May 
17,  1806,  with  forty  scholars.  Some  of  the  scholars  were  instructed  gratui- 
tously, and  others  paid  a  nominal  sum  for  tuition.  The  Public  School 
Society  sent  its  agents  all  over  the  city  to  find  destitute  and  uninstructed 
children  and  bring  them  into  the  schools. 

The  system  soon  commended  itself  to  public  approval,  though  it  was 
not  without  opponents,  some  of  whom  thought  that  those  who  were  prob- 
ably foredoomed  to  a  life  of  drudgery  were  better  without  education,  and 
others  being  very  fearful  that  the  system  would  ''pauperize"  its  benefi- 
ciaries. But  these  objections  practically  disappeared.  In  1808  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  York  donated  to  the  society  the  old  State  arsenal,  at  the  corner 
of  Chatham  Street  and  Tryon  Row,  on  condition  that  they  should  educate 
the  children  in  the  Almshouse.  School  No.  2  was  built  in  Henry  Street,  on 
ground  donated  for  the  purpose  by  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers,  and  later 
School  No.  I  was  removed  to  William  Street.  Several  schoolhouses  were 
added  by  the  society  prior  to  1842,  when  a  new  law  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  ward  schools,  to  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  The  two  systems  worked  harmoniously  together  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  education,  until  1853,  when  the  Public  School 
Society  completed  arrangements  for  merger,  and  turned  over  their  schools 
and  property  to  the  city  corporation,  relinquishing  their  charter. 

The  appointive  offices  of  the  State  were  at  this  period  not  vested  in  the 
governor  alone,  l)ut  in  a  Council  of  Appointment,  composed  of  a  senator 
from  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  State,  with  the  governor  as  chairman 
of  the  council.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  originator  of  this  plan,  intended  to 
solidify  the  power  of  the  Republican  party,  and  for  his  work  in  that  direc- 
tion he  has  sometimes  been  designated  as  "the  father  of  the  spoils  system." 
In  1806  the  election  in  the  State  had  resulted  in  a  majority  of  the  Council 
of  Appointment  adverse  to  Mayor  Clinton,  who  was,  therefore,  removed, 
and  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  Revolution- 
ary hero  was  personally  very  popular,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  he  was 
great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  mayor  of  New  York, 
appointed  by  Governor  Nicolls  after  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam,  in 
1664. 

It  was  not  a  Federalist  victory  that  brought  about  the  change.  There 
was  within  the  Republican  party  a  political  feud  between  the  Livingston 
and  Clinton  families.     In  the  campaign  of  1804,  Governor  George  Clinton 
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had  been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  lef- 
ferson  administration.  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  been  attornev-eeneral  in 
succession  to  Aaron  Burr,  and  later  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Living-ston,  was  elected  governor, 
and  when  the  election  of  1806  increased  the  Federalist  vote  in  the  leizisla- 
ture  and  the  Council  of  Appointment,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Willett.  The 
following"  year,  however,  the  Clintonians  again  secured  a  majoritv,  and 
DeWitt  Clinton  became  mayor  again,  in  1807.  ^^^  iSog  the  Federalists  car- 
ried the  State,  and  for  their  first  act  the  Council  of  Appointment,  at  Albany, 
removed  Clinton  and  appointed  Jacob  Radcliff,  but  in  the  election  of  1810  the 
Republican  party  again  triumphed,  and  Clinton  became  mayor  again,  until 
181 5. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  relation  to  the  future  development  of  New  York  and  the  building  \\\)  of  its 
commerce  was  the  success  achieved  in  applying  steam  t(^  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  There  has  been  much  discussion,  a  good  deal  of  it,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  controversy,  quite  acrimonious,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
Fulton  borrowed  the  ideas  of  predecessors,  but  that  he  built  the  first  steam- 
boat that  made  regular  trips  with  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  first  that 
was  commercially  profitable,  is  beyond  dispute. 

Robert  Fulton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Pennsylvania,  of  Irish  parents, 
in  1765.  W'hile  a  young  lad  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Philadelphia  jeweler,  and 
his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  painting,  in  which  he  showed  such 
talent  that  he  was  soon  painting  and  selling  landscapes  and  portraits,  and  in 
four  vears  bought  with  his  earnings  a  farm,  on  which  he  ])laced  his  widowed 
mother.  When  tw-enty-two  years  old  he  went  to  London  w  ilh  letters  to  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  great  American  painter,  from  Franklin  and  other  infiuential 
persons,  and  he  continued  his  studies  under  the  patronage  of  that  great  artist. 
Throueh  this  connection  he  was  introduced  to  two  noblemen  who  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  mechanics  and  engineering:  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr,  who 
was  owner  of  coal  mines  at  \\'orsley,  and  constructed  a  canal  connecting 
them  with  Manchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  inventor  of  tlie  Stanhope 
printing  press  and  inventor  of  several  im])ro\-enR'nts  in  canal  locks.  Previous 
to  this  Fulton  had  become  interested  in  mechanical  and  engineering  problems, 
and  his  association  with  these  two  noblemen  greatly  intensified  his  activities 
along  this  line.  He  turned  his  attention  to  mechanical  invention  and  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  subject  of  canals  and  of  steam  navigation.  He 
obtained  from  the  British  government,  in  1794,  a  patent  tor  an  inclined  plane, 
intended  to  displace  canal  locks,  and  in  the  same  year  invented  a  mill  for 
sawing  and  polishing  marble.  He  next  invented  a  machine  for  spinning  flax, 
and  also  a  machine  for  making  rOi^es.     Tn  1796  he  published  "A  Treatise  on 
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the  Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation,"  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  to  Governor  Jay,  with  a  letter  to  each 
calline  attention  to  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  construction  of  canals  in 

the  United  States. 

Going  to  Paris  in  1797,  Fulton  met  Joel  Barlow,  diplomat  and  man  of 
letters,  and  he  entered  with  interest  into  the  ideas  of  Fulton  with  reference 
to  canals  and  steamboats,  and  advanced  the  necessary  funds  for  the  inventor's 
experiments  with  steamboat  models,  with  which  he  experimented  on  the  Seine. 


THE    CLERMONT 
Robert    Fulton's    First    American    Steamboat,     1807 


In  Paris  he  also  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  and  interesting  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  who  after  serving  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1777-1781,  and  as 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  1781-1783,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  1777,  and  first  chancellor  of  the  State,  serving  until 
1 80 1,  then  becoming  United  States  minister  to  France,  in  which  capacity  he 
negotiated,  in  1803,  the  purchase  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  from  the 
French  government.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  versatile  attain- 
ments, a  famous  member  of  a  distinguished  family.  Like  Fulton,  he  had  been 
an  experimenter  with  the  problem  of  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation, 
which  was  occupying  many  minds  in  both  continents. 

Thinking  he  had  accomplished  his  object  in  1798,  he  memorialized  the 
legislature  to  the  effect  that  having  discovered  a  method  of  propelling  a  boat 
by  means  of  steam  he  could  not  afford  to  undertake  the  expensive  experi- 
ments necessary  unless  he  could  obtain  an  exclusive  grant  of  that  mode  of 
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navigation  after  he  had  made  it  successful.  In  response  to  his  petition  an 
act  was  passed  in  March,  1798,  conferring-  upon  Mr.  Livingston  the  exclusive 
right  and  privilege  of  navigating  boats  which  might  be  propelled  b}'  lire  or 
steam  upon  all  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  twenty  years;  but  there  was  a  proviso  that  he  should,  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  complete  such  a  boat,  which  must  develop 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  four  miles  an  hour.  It  is  said  that  the  members  of 
both  houses,  in  voting  for  the  bill,  regarded  it  as  a  joke,  and  during  its  passage 
the  measure  was  ridiculed  and  made  the  subject  of  witticisms,  but  Livingston 
was  a  man  of  power,  and  the  bill  passed  easily.  Livingston  built  a  steam- 
boat on  his  plans,  but  could  not  move  it  so  fast  as  required  b}-  the  statute. 

His   departure  on   the   French  mission  left  the  stibject  in  abeyance,  bm 
meeting  Fulton  and  Joel  Barlow  in  Paris,    his    interest   was    revived.     Fulton, 
operating  with  funds  supplied  by  Barlow,  constructed  several  models  at  Plom- 
bieres,   in  the  summer  of   1802.   and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  built  on  the 
Seine,  at  Paris,  a  steamboat.     When  it   was  ready  he  named  a  day  for  the 
trial,  inviting  several  scientists  and  friends  to  see  it ;  but  the  night  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  trial  a  gale  swept  down  the  valley  of  the   Seine,   and  the 
boat  was  capsized,  the  machinery  being  too  heavy  for  the  hull,  and  sank  in 
the  river.     Much  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  Fulton  raised  the  boat, 
finding  the  machinery  little  injured.     The  hull,  however,  was  a  total  wreck, 
and  Fulton  at  once  set  about  building  a  new  one,  sixty-six  feet  long  with  eight 
feet  beam,  wdiich  he  propelled  successfully  along  the   Seine   witli   the   use  of 
steam-driven   paddle    wheels    as   the   propelling   device.     Many   distinguished 
Parisians,  including  the  officers  of  the  Institute  of  France,  had  been  mvited 
to  witness  the  trial,  which  was  in  all  respects  a  success,  except  that  the  vessel 
did  not  develop  the  anticipated  speed.     Fulton  felt  that  this  was  due  m  part 
to  deficiencv  in  power  of  the  engines,  and  partly  to  defective  construction  o\ 
the  boat  itself.     He  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  improve  upon  his  models  so  as  to  get  increased  speed 
which,  he  felt,  was  a  matter  of  modification  and  development.     He  was  con- 
vinced that  steam-driven  paddle  wheels  were  a  thoroughly  efficient  means  of 
propulsion. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  also  pleased  with  the  experiment,  which  tliey 
decided  to  repeat,  with  modification,  in  Xew  Xork.  An  engine  ot  greatly  1.1^ 
creased  size  and  power  was  ordered  from  the  famous  engine  works  of  Loul- 
ton  &  Watt,  at  Birmingham,  England.  After  making  and  successfully  oper- 
ating a  model  at  Barlow's  country  seat,  near  Washington,  Fulton  set  about 
building  the  hull  in  New  York,  and  Chancellor  Livingston  secured  a  new 
grant  to  himself  and  Fulton,  conferring  upon  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  steam,  provided  that  they 
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should  produce  a  steamboat  of  at  least  twenty  tons  burden  capable  of  moving 
against  the  current  of  the  Hudson  at  a  rate  of  at  least  four  miles  per  hour. 
A  later  act  extended  the  time  to  April,  1807. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  experiment  was  a  popular  joke. 
Few  expected  success,  and  nearly  every  man  felt  himself  competent  to  ridicule 
the  entire  project.  The  building  was  carried  on  at  Charles  Brown's  shipyard, 
on  the  East  River,  and  the  vessel,  as  completed,  was  130  feet  long,  16^  feet 
wide,  4  feet  deep,  and  of  160  tons  burden.  The  wheels  were  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  with  paddles  four  feet  long,  having  a  dip  of  two  feet.  The  equip- 
ment included  a  boiler  twenty  feet  long,  seven  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  wide, 
and  the  steam  cylinder  w^as  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a  stroke 
of  four  feet.  A  preliminary  trip  from  the  shipyard  to  the  Jersey  shore  satis- 
fied the  inventor  that  he  was  e'oino-  to  be  successful.  It  w^as  made  earlv  in 
the  morning,  a  few  days  before  the  regular  trial  trip,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
those  on  board  the  ships  anchored  in  the  harljor,  who  were  the  only  witnesses. 
On  Monday,  August  11,  1807,  the  vessel,  which  had  been  named  the  Clermont, 
after  Chancellor  Livingston's  country  seat,  made  its  trial  trip.  The  wharf 
from  which  the  start  was  made  was  crowded  with  spectators,  many  of  whom 
made  sarcastic  remarks,  and  the  majority  expecting  a  fiasco.  Fulton,  writing 
about  the  occasion  to  his  friend,  Joel  Barlow,  said  that  there  were  perhaps  not 
more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  city  who  believed  that  the  boat  would  move 
more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  or  be  of  the  least  utility.  But  when  the  hawser 
was  cast  off  at  one  o'clock  the  vessel  started,  and  at  once,  under  perfect  con- 
trol, started  up  the  river,  against  wind  and  current,  and  without  any  other 
power  than  that  of  steam,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  arrived  at  Clermont, 
Chancellor  Livingston's  country  jiouse,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  next  day  he  left  the  chancellor's,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
witli  tlie  steamboat,  making  the  trip  of  forty  miles  to  Albany  in  eight  hours. 
On  the  return  trip  the  Clermont  left  Albany  at  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, arriving  at  the  chancellor's  at  six  o'clock,  leaving  there  an  hour  later  and 
reaching  New  York  at  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  thus  making  the  re- 
turn trip  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  thirty  hours  running  time,  or  five 
miles  an  hour. 

In  this  trial  trip  Fulton  discovered  several  alterations  and  repairs  that 
were  necessary  for  the  greater  perfection  of  the  Clermont,  including 
changes  in  the  paddle  wheels,  which  had  greatly  increased  the  speed,  and 
changes  which  made  the  boat  more  convenient  for  travelers,  and  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  autumn  the  steamer  made  quick  and  regular  pas- 
sages as  a  packet.  An  amusing  result  of  the  success  of  the  Clermont  was 
that  the  owners  of  sailing  vessels  combined  and  sued  out  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Fulton  from  running  the  Clermont,  on  the  ground  that  the  right 
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of  navigation  of  the  river  was  theirs  l)y  prescription,  as  from  the  first  the 
navigation  of  the  river  had  belonged  to  them.  It  seems  strange  now  that 
such  a  ridiculous  claim  should  have  reached  trial,  but  it  did,  and  Daniel 
Webster  won  the  case  for  Fulton  and  Livingston.  The  legislature,  in 
1808,  passed  a  law  adding  five  years  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  Fulton 
and  Livingston  for  every  new^  boat  added,  provided  that  the  entire  term 
should  not  exceed  thirty  years. 


Reproduced  from  the  original  print   in   the  collection   of  Mr.   I'ercy  H.    I'yne.   .,-,/ 
VIEW   OF   WALL   STREET,    1825 

The  jealousy  and  enniitv  of  others  in  tlie  river  li-ans|„,rl,aion  hii.inr^^ 
led  to  several  attempts  to  destroy  the  llcrnmnt.  I.y  rann,.,-  al..ul  oi  her, 
and  in  other  wavs,  and  special  laws,  making  such  action  crnnn,al,  were 
passed.  Numerous  patent  suits  had  to  he  defended  and  prosecuted  ...sus- 
tain the  monopoly  granted  to  Fulton  and  l.i^inKsto„,  hu.  11  was  i|,,hd.l, 
until  ,824,  \vhen  it  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  o,  the  Lnned  States. 
The  City  of  Neptune,  of  295  tons  measurement,  was  Inn  It  m  180S,  an.l  I  he 
Paragon,  in  181 1,  and  several  other  vessels  were  added  ,0  the  New  ^  ..rk- 
Albanv  line. 
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Another  and  very  valuable  part  of  the  steam  navigation  interest  was 
introduced  by  Fulton,  in  1812.  During- that  year  he  constructed  two  steam 
ferryboats  for  the  North  River,  and  these  boats,  being  each  composed  of 
twin  hulls,  united  by  a  deck  or  bridge,  sharp  at  both  ends,  so  that  they 
could  move  backward  or  forward  with  equal  facility,  were  such  a  success 
that  he  soon  built  two  others  for  the  East  River.  Fulton  also  invented  for 
them  the  floating-  or  movable  dock,  and  the  method  by  which  the  boats 
were  broug-ht   to  them  without   shock. 

The  course  of  Great  Britain,  in  res])ect  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  was  arrogant  and  exasperating,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  i/OS- 
In  the  war  between  England  and  France,  each  of  the  combatants  blockaded 
the  ports  of  the  other,  and  captured  all  American  vessels  that  attempted  to 
enter,  in  spite  of  the  neutrality  that  was  strictly  maintained  by  our  govern- 
ment and  people.  England  continued  to  search  our  vessels,  and  to  impress 
into  her  service  American  seamen,  claiming  that  English  seamen,  having  once 
been  English  subjects  alwavs  remained  such,  it  being  a  national  motto  that 
"Once  an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman."  The  claim  of  our  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  was  that  an  English-born  subject  could  become 
an  American  by  naturalization.  One  of  the  reasons  impelling  English 
commanders  to  this  course  was  that  many  English  seamen,  on  entering 
American  ports,  deserted,  and  after  procuring  fraudulent  naturalization 
papers,  would  enter  the  American  service,  the  reason  being  that  seamen 
were  better  treated  and  better  paid  on  American  vessels. 

Commanders  of  English  war  ships,  therefore,  insisted  on  searching 
American  ships  and  taking  off  American  seamen  on  the  charge  that  they 
were  deserters;  and  English  cruisers  infested  our  coast  and  halted  vessels 
as  they  entered  or  left  the  harbors,  searching  for  seamen,  so  that  before  the 
war  began  over  goo  American  vessels  had  been  searched,  and  more  than 
4000  Americans  had  been  impressed  into  the  English  service.  The  attack 
made  in  June,  1807,  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  man-of-war 
Leopard,  oft'  the  coast  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  of  the 
insults  in  this  period.  An  aft'air  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  at  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  harbor  of  New  York,  as  early  as  April,  1806,  when  the  British 
frigate  Leander,  Captain  Whitby,  while  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook,  fired  into 
the  American  sloop  Richard,  a  coasting  vessel,  and  killed  one  of  her  men. 
The  corpse  was  brought  to  New  York  and  publicly  buried,  and  public 
meetings  were  held,  demanding  that  reparation  be  made  by  the  British 
government:  but  though  Captain  Whitby  was  sent  home  to  England  and 
tried  by  court-martial,  he  was  acquitted  without  punishment  or  even  cen- 
sure. The  Leopard's  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  following  year,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  proclamation  forbidding-  British  armed  vessels  to  enter  Amer- 
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ican  waters  until  reparation  for  that  attack  had  been  made  1)y   the   Britisli 
government,  and  security  given  against  future  aggressions. 

JelTerson's  poHcv  was  opposed  to  war.  He  beHeved  that  international 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
trade,  when  American  vessels  were  debarred  from  trade  in  France,  by  the 
British  "Orders  in  Council,"  issued  in  1806,  and  from  English  ports  by 
Napoleon's  "Decrees"  of  1807,  he  thought  that  he  cc^uld  force  them  to  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  treatment  of  the  United  States  by  refusal  to  trade 
with  them.  As  an  expression  of  this  policy  he  secured  the  passage,  in 
December,  1807,  of  the  Embargo  Act.  This  was  a  statute  prohibiting  all 
American  vessels  from  leaving  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports  and  for- 
eign vessels  from  taking  cargoes  out  of  the  United  States. 

Jefferson  was  mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  this  ])olicy.  The  event  proved 
that  Eup-land  and  France  could  do  without  our  trade  much  better  than  we 
could  do  without  theirs.  Our  ships  went  out  of  commission  and  lay  idle 
at  the  wharves,  commerce  was  destroyed,  business  was  paralyzed,  and 
failures  occurred  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Especially  disastrous  was 
the  working  of  the  Embargo  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  nearly  all  foreign  intercourse  centered.  In  New  England 
the  sentiment  against  the  measure  was  especially  intense,  and  some  of  tin- 
Federalist  leaders  in  that  section  threatened  that  the  Eastern  States  should 
secede  from  the  Union.  Finally,  with  Jefferson's  consent,  the  Embargo  Act 
was  repealed,  just  before  the  close  of  his  term,  James  Madison  l)econiing 
President  on  March  4,  1809.  Soon  after  Madison's  inauguration  he  received 
from  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Erskine,  a  promise  that  the  obnoxious  "Orders 
in  Council"  should  be  repealed  before  the  loth  of  June,  1809,  and,  acting  on 
this  promise,  Mr.  Madison  proclaimed  the  resumption  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  England,  but  as  the  British  government  i)r()ni])tly  disavowed 
the  pledge  of  its  minister,  the  President  again  i)roclaimed  nonintercourse. 
France,  in  March,  1810,  revoked  the  Napoleonic  "Decrees."  and  American 
commerce  was  resumed  with  that  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1809  there  was  a  celebration,  under  the  auspices  ol^ 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of  the  two-hundre(hh  anniversary  oi 
the  discovery  of  the  island  of  M'anhattan  by  Henry  Hudson.  Literary 
exercises  were  held  in  the  front  courtroom  of  the  City  Hall,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  occasion  being  a  learned  and  appropriate  address  b>-  Rev.  1  )r. 
Samuel  Miller,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  \nvk  Historical  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1804,  and  has  been  a  most  effective  and  valualde 
agency  for  the  preservation  of  the  annals  of  the  city  and  colony,  and  ilie 
promotion  of  historical  research.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner  ai  ihc 
Citv  Tavern,   where   the  members   of  the   society   and    invited   guests   drank 
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toasts  and  listened  to  addresses  on  historical  and  patriotic  themes.  Tliat 
the  existing"  international  troubles  were  not  forgotten  is  indicated  by  the 
subjects  of  two  of  the  toasts:  "A  Speedy  Termination  of  Our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions," responded  to  by  Simeon  DeWitt,  and  "The  Mouth  of  the  Hudson — 

.   ,  May  it  Soon  Have  a  Sharp  Set 

_  -^-— -  _^—  of  Teeth  to  Show  its  Defense," 

responded    to    by    Mr.    Galen, 
Swedish  consul. 

Among  the  improvements 
of  that  period  was  one  of  engi- 
neering, which  transformed  the 
region  about  what  is  now  Canal 
Street.  This  was,  along  its 
whole  modern  course,  low  and 
marshy,  and  in  the  wet  season 
partially  overflowed,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  stated  that 
sometimes,  at  exceptionally 
high  tides,  the  waters  of  the 
.  Hudson  and  the  East  River 
met  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Tiny    streams,    that   had    their 


ft/'. 
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rise  about  the  present  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Canal  Street,  flowed,  some 
east  and  some  west,  adding  to  the  dampness  of  that  region.  It  was  difhcult 
to  get  the  landowners  and  the  corporation  together,  but  finally  it  was  proposed 
to  cut  a  canal  which  should  go  one  foot  below  low  water  mark  and  run  direct 
from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson.  A  special  commission,  composed  of  Simeon 
DeWitt,  Gouverneur  Morris,  John  Rutherford  and  S.  Guel,  was  appointed 
under  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  was  given  extensive  powers, 
including  not  only  the  laying  out  of  this  canal,  but  also  exclusive  power  to 
lay  out  streets,  roads  and  public  squares  of  such  width,  extent  and  direction 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  to  shut  up 
streets  not  accepted  by  the  Common  Council  within  that  part  of  New  York 
north  of  an  irregular  line,  of  which  the  present  Houston  Street  (then  called 
North  Street)  is  the  most  southern  portion. 

The  commission  laid  out  Canal  Street,  with  the  canal  in  the  centre  and 
broad  thoroughfares  on  each  side,  both  banks  of  the  stream  being  set  with 
shade  trees.  It  drained  the  portion  of  the  Collect  Pond  which  had  not  already 
been  filled  in,  and  it  relieved  the  city  from  many  of  the  breeding  spots  of  our 
now  familiar  foe  Anopheles,  who,  however,  was  not  then  known  as  the  author 
of  the  malaria  which  was  then  especially  prevalent  in  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
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hattan.  But  it  did  not  drain  all  the  low  places,  which  tinallv  disappeared  in 
the  uniform  leveling,  filling  in  and  grading  of  the  downtown  section.  11ic 
canal  was,  several  years  after,  bricked  over  and  became  a  sewer,  and  the  trees 
were  ctit  down,  making  the  present  wide  street. 

Canal  Street  was  only  one  of  the  results  of  the  commission's  labors. 
The  laying  out  of  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  had  been  conducted 
with  very  little  system  and,  having  full  power,  they  laid  out  the  extensive  and 
th&n  largely  rural  section  of  the  city  between  North  (Houston)  Street  and 
Harlem  and  from  river  to  river,  upon  a  systematic  plan,  laying  out  the  present 
numbered  avenues  from  First  to  Tw^elfth,  and  the  four  short  avenues  on  the 
east  from  A  to  D,  all  running  north  and  south  and  each  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  with  transverse  streets,  also  numbered,  from  First  to  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth,  all  sixty  feet  in  width  except  Fourteenth,  Twenty-third,  Thirty- 
fourth,  Forty-second,  Fifty-seventh,  Seventy-second,  Seventy-ninth,  Eighty- 
sixth,  Ninetv-sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth,  One  Hundred 
and  Fortv-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth,  each  of  which  was,  like  the 
avenues  laid  out,  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  report  of  the  commissioner" 
said  that  while  some  might  think  they  should  have  extended  their  plans  to 
cover  all  of  ^Manhattan  Island,  they  had  no  doubt  that  in  carrying  them  so  far 
north  as  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  thus  providing  "space  for 
a  greater  population  than  is  collected  at  any  spot  this  side  of  China,"  they  had 
provided  many  people  with  a  subject  for  merriment,  but  they  thought  it  prob- 
able that  in  the  course  of  years  considerable  numbers  might  collect  at  Har- 
lem before  the  high  hills  to  the  southward  of  it  would  Ije  built  upon  as  a  city, 
while  it  \vas  not  at  all  probable  that  houses  would  cover  the  ground  north  of 
Harlem  Flats  for  "centuries  to  come."  The  work  of  the  commission  was  well 
done.  Their  views  of  the  future,  moderate  as  they  seem,  when  set  alongside 
of  the  historic  facts  of  the  city's  growth,  were  considered  very  optimistic  in 
those  days,  and  as  the  commissioners  expected,  many  a  jest  was  leveled  at  their 
projection  of  the  city  into  the  surrounding  wilderness.  But  in  their  wide  plan- 
ning they  builded  better  than  they  knew%  and  it  is  a  pity  that  their  plans  were 
not  extended  for  miles  beyond  so  that  there  would  have  been  equal  coherence 
in  the  laying  out  of  what  is  now  the  borough  of  the  Bronx.  But  had  they 
done  so  they  w^ould  have  been  deemed  absolutely  insane.  Xobod)'  in  those 
days  had  dreams  so  wild  as  to  picture  the  Bronx  as  a  possible  part  of  the  Xew 
York  City  of  the  future.  The  commissioners,  in  extending  their  plans  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  had  gone  the  limit  in  that  direction.  C)])tini- 
ism  of  that  sort  was  very  rare.  About  the  same  time,  according  to  Stone's 
History,  a  Lutheran  church  in  the  downtown  district  was  in  need  of  funds  and 
contributions  were  solicited  from  its  friends.     One  n\  those  solicited  offered  to 
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donate  to  the  church  a  tract  of  six  acres  near  the  stone  bridge  at  the  inter- 
section of  Broadway  and  Canal  Street,  but  the  trustees,  after  taking  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement,  decHned  the  gift,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  fencinp-  in 

Hie  State  election  which  occurred  in  April,  iSii,  was  locally  notable  and 
contested  with  great  acrimony.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  had  been  elected 
governor  in  1807.  ^vas  renominated  by  the  Republican  party  in  1811.  and  his 
reelection  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  the  contest  centered  about  the  lieu- 
tenant governorship,  for  which  DeAA'itt  Clinton  was  nominated.  The  Tam- 
many Society,  which  was  then,  as  since,  a  great  power  in  politics,  bolted  the 
nomination,  alleging  a  belief  that  he  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  but  really,  of  course,  because  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  Tammany  man.  So  Tammany  nominated  Marinus  Willet  as  its 
own  candidate,  while  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federal- 
ists. Many  Tammany  voters  gave  their  votes  to  Fish,  who  led  the  poll  by 
receiving  2044  votes  to  678  for  Willett  and  590  for  Clinton  in  the  city.  The 
great  popularity  of  Clinton  in  the  country,  however,  gave  him  more  than 
enough  votes  to  counterbalance  his  losses  in  the  city.  He  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant governor  and  for  two  years  held  that  office,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
office  of  mayor,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  181 5. 

In  181 1  the  situation  between  the  United  States  and  England  became  so 
tense  that  war  seemed  likely  to  be  the  outcome,  though  New  England  and  the 
Federalists  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  war  policy.  The  proposition  to  ad- 
mit Louisiana  as  a  State  was  another  bone  of  contention.  Josiah  Quincy 
declared  in  Congress  that  'Tf  Louisiana  be  admitted.  New  England  will  sepa- 
rate from  the  LTnion,  amicably,  if  she  may,  forcibly,  if  she  must !"  But  Quincy 
and  ]\Iassachusetts  changed  their  minds  on  the  subject,  though  Louisiana  be- 
came a  State  in  181 2. 

England  had  thousands  of  our  citizens  in  British  ships  and  prisons  whom 
she  had  taken  from  our  ships  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  British  subjects, 
and  was  constantly  stopping  and  searching  American  vessels.  The  war  spirit 
rose,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  England  to  modify  her  ])olicy 
to\\-ard  neutrals,  an  embargo  upon  all  American  shipping  for  sixty  days  was 
proclaimed  bv  Madison  as  a  preliminary  to  hostilities.  On  June  i,  1812,  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  American 
grievances  against  England,  chief  among  which  were  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  search  to  American  war  ves- 
sels, the  "paper  blockade"  established  by  the  British  "orders  in  council,"  and  tlie 
alleged  efforts  of  the  English  to  persuade  the  Northwestern  Indians  to  attack 
the  Americans.  Li  conclusion,  the  President  recommended  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  which  recommendation  was  carried  out  by  Congress,  June  18,  1812. 
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Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  foolhardy,  considering-  the  great  dis- 
parity in  power  and  resources  between  the  two  nations,  had  not  Great  Britain 
then  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  Napoleon.  English  mastery  of  the  seas 
seemed  complete,  and  its  army  was  large  and  well  organized,  thoroughly 
drilled  and  most  effectively  equipped.  The  United  States  had  to  create  an 
army  practically  from  raw  material,  for  the  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  were  almost  all  past  effective  age.  The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Detroit 
by  General  Hull,  on  August  i6th,  was  disheartening,  and  though  General  Van 
Rensselaer  did  better  work  at  Niagara  Falls  and  Queenstown  in  October,  he 
was  driven  back  across  the  border  and  manv  of  the  militia  refused  to  make 
further  attempts  to  cross  the  boundary  line,  claiming  that  the  Government  had 
no  right  to  send  them  there.  The  Federalist  party,  opposed  to  the  war,  de- 
fended that  doctrine,  and  General  A'^an  Rensselaer  resigned  in  disgust. 

On  the  sea,  the  American  forces  had  given  a  better  account  of  themselves. 
The  United  States  frigate  Constitution  captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere 
on  August  19th;  the  Wasp  took  the  Frolic,  October  i8th;  the  United  States 
captured  the  Macedonian,  October  25th;  and  the  Constitution  took  the  Java, 
December  29th. 

While  this  war  was  going  on  the  presidential  election  took  place.  Madi- 
son for  President,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  for  Vice  President  were  the  nominees  of 
the  Republican  party,  while  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  had  been  the  New  York  leader 
of  that  party,  but  was  opposed  to  Madison,  took  the  nomination  of  the  Feder- 
alist party  for  President,  with  fared  Ingersoll  as  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Madison  received  128  and  Clinton  89  electoral  votes,  while  Gerry  de- 
feated Ingersoll  by  an  electoral  vote  of  131  to  86. 

During  18 13  the  war  continued  with  varying  success,  but  the  Americans 
made  a  better  showing  on  land  than  in  181 2,  because  of  Commodore  Perrv's 
capture  of  the  English  fleet  of  six  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Harrison's 
success  in  the  l^attle  of  the  Thames,  against  the  British  under  General  Proctor, 
in  which  the  chief,  Tecumseh.  was  killed.  The  successful  entry  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay  of  a  British  fleet  which  landed  troops  that  entered  Washington 
and  burned  the  government  buildings  occurred  in  August,  18 14,  but  the  sub- 
sequent attack  on  Baltimore  was  unsuccessful.  Before  that,  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1813,  the  fortunes  of  war  on  the  sea  had  alternated  between  British 
and  American  success.  The  Federalists  of  New  England  met  in  convention 
at  Hartford,  from  December  15,  18 14,  to  January  5,  181 5,  in  opposition  to  the 
war  and  the  administration,  but  while  the}'  were  deliberating,  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  ending  the  war,  was  concluded,  December  24,  18 14.  and  in  ignorance 
of  its  conclusion  General  Pakenham  was  defeated  with  great  loss  bv  a  much 
smaller  force  under  General  fackson,  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  [anuary 
8,  1815. 
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One  of  the  aids  to  the  Americans,  during  the  war,  which  was  especially 
effective,  was  that  rendered  by  the  American  privateers,  who,  during  the 
war,  captured  about  three  hundred  British  vessels  and  took  about  three  thou- 
sand prisoners.  Of  these  privateers  there  were  outfitted  and  sent  out  from 
New  York  fiftv-five  vessels. 
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During  the  war  the  people  of  New  York  united  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  city's  defenses,  with  the  oflkial  efforts  of  the  government  and  city 
authorities,  and  manv  volunteers  aided  in  the  work.  After  the  UnUed  States 
had  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  the  two  vessels  went  tn  New 
London  and  thence,  after  repairs,  to  New  Nnrk,  but  were  mucli  delayed  by 
the  difficult  passage  of  Hell  Gate.  Captain  Decatur  was  mdnr.d  tn  leave 
his  vessels  in  Long  Lsland  Sound,  in  nrder  to  attend  a  ban<|uet  given  m  his 
honor  in  the  Citv  Hall  (Broadway  and  Thames  Street),  m   New  ^  nrk.  on 
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December  12,  181 2.  Captain  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  who  had 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  the  day  before,  also  attended,  and  five  hun- 
dred o-entlemen  sat  down  at  the  banquet  tables.  When  the  Macedonian 
reached  Xew  York,  Januar}^  i,  181 3,  her  presence  added  greatly  to  the  joy- 
ful manifestations  with  which  New  York  has  always  greeted  the  New 
Year,  and  the  crew  of  the  United  States  were  entertained,  on  January  7th,  in 
the  same  banquet  room  where  her  commander  had  been  received  a  few 
weeks  before.  Other  demonstrations  of  equal  cordiality  were  soon  after 
given  in  honor  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Commodore  Bainbridge. 

After  the  battle  between  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  June  i,  1813, 
and  the  later  death  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  from 
wounds  received  in  that  action,  their  bodies  were  brought  to  New  Yorkj 
and  the  public  funeral  procession  to  Trinity  churchyard,  September  13th, 
vvas  witnessed  b}^  between  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  people. 

One  of  the  locally  interesting  incidents  of  the  war  was  that  of  the 
Yankee,  a  fishing  smack,  which  was  fitted  out  in  New  York  to  capture  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Eagle,  which  went  out  of  the  harbor,  on  July  4,  181 3, 
having  on  deck  a  calf,  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and  three  fishermen.  The  smack 
was  overhauled  by  the  Eagle  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  commodore.  At 
the  signal-word  ''Lawrence!"  forty  men,  who  had  been  concealed  below,  with 
their  muskets,  rose  and  fired  together,  and  at  one  volley  killed  three  of  the 
enemy  and  drove  the  rest  below.  The  sloop  of  war  struck  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  was  taken  to  New  York,  where  the  anniversary  of  independence 
was  being  celebrated  on  the  Battery. 

During  the  war,  several  companies  of  militia  were  organized  and 
drilled,  and  preparations  of  every  kind  made  to  repel  attack  by  land  or  sea. 
]Ma3^or  Clinton,  who  held  the  office  during  the  entire  war,  was  patriotic  in 
his  efl^orts  to  make  the  city's  defenses  complete.  He  had  been  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  as  leader  of  the  peace  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Federalists  as  their  candidate,  against  Madison,  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1S12.  But  when  the  war  was  actually  begun  he  hesitated  not  at  all 
in  his  allegiance  to  his  country's  side  of  the  war. 

The  news  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New^  Orleans,  on  January  8th, 
reached  New  York  on  February  6,  181 5,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
city,  which  had  l)een  deeply  depressed  by  the  burning  of  Washington  in  the 
previous  August,  but  when  the  still  more  glorious  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  came  to  hand,  on  the  night  of  February  14th,  men  with 
lighted  torches  ran  through  the  streets  shouting  "Peace !  Peace !"  until  the 
streets  were  full  of  the  sound.  War  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land was  over,  and  has  never  been  resumed,  and  God  grant  that  it  never 
shall  again ! 
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RECOVERY   FROM    EFFECTS   OF   WAR 

POLITICS,    EPIDEMICS,    RIOTS 

AND   CONFLAGRATIONS-THE    PAiNIC   OF    1837 

Xew  York  had  occasion  to  manifest  joy  at  the  return  of  peace.  1'he 
war  had  prostrated  the  city's  commerce  and  ruined  many  of  its  weahh\-  citi- 
zens. Peace  brought  opportunity,  trade,  markets,  and  akhough  Great 
Britain  had  not,  in  the  treaty,  disclaimed  the  right  of  search,  and  other  out- 
rages against  American  commerce  which  caused  the  w-ar,  she  did,  in  prac- 
tice, abandon  them. 

Ships  that  had  been  idle  for  years  came  otit  of  creeks,  and  coves,  were 
repaired  and  repainted,  and  soon  became  busy ;  stores,  w^arehouses  and  fac- 
tories assumed  an  activity  greater  than  for  vears  before,  and  the  countrv  at 
large  took  part  in  the  revival.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  United  States 
government,  wdiich  had  only  aggregated  VS4.41 5,362  in  1814,  increased  to 
$37,695,625  in  1815,  of  which  the  port  of  New  York  alone  furnished 
$16,000,000. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  political  events,  which  have  always  had 
much  to  do  with  the  activities  and  progress  of  the  city.  By  the  elections  of 
1 814,  the  Federalists  had  gained  control  of  the  Council  of  Appointment, 
and  as  a  consequence  DeWitt  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  office  (»l  maynr 
and  John  Ferguson  w^as  appointed  in  his  stead,  but  the  latter  was  in  the 
federal  service  as  naval  officer  in  the  customs  service,  he  was  held  t(»  l)e 
incapacitated  for  the  mayoralty,  so  he  resigned  the  office  of  mayor,  and 
Jacob  Radcliffe,  who  had  served  as  mayor  for  a  year,  in  1809-1810,  was 
again  appointed  to  the  office.  At  the  charter  election  of  i8t6,  the  Repub- 
licans, who  at  that  time  adopted  the  name  of  ''Democrats,"  carried  six  of 
the  ten  wards,  and  they  w^ere  equally  successful  in  181 7.  As  a  national 
party,  the  Federalists"  did  not  long  survive  the  Hartford  Conventi<.n. 
Thev '  nominated  Rufus  King,  of  Xew  York,  for  President,  and  jolm 
Ea^Tr  Howard,  of  ^laryland,  for  \^ice  President,  in  1816,  but  King  received 
only  thirty-four  and  Howard  only  twenty-txxo  electoral  votes,  while  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Tames  Alonroe,  of  X'irginia,  for  Bre^id^nl,  and  Dnnu-l  I). 
Tompkins,  of  Xew  York,  for  Vice  President,  were  each  given  1S3,  and  x\ere 
elected.  In  Xew  York,  DeWitt  Clinton  was  elected  governor  of  Xew  ^  nrk 
l)v  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  parties  in  the  field,  as  successor  to  Govern-.r 
Tompkins.  The  latter  had  an  excellent  record  as  governor,  and  NNas  espe- 
ciallv  able  as  a  war  governor  in  raising  and  eciuipping  troops.  In  January 
i8r7,  he  sent  in  his  last  message  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  recommended 
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the  enactment  of  a  law,  which  the  legislature  at  once  passed,  declaring  that  all 
slaves  in  the  State  should  become  free  on  and  after  July  4,  1827.  He  went 
from  the  governorship  into  the  vice  presidential  office  for  eight  years,  being 
reelected  with  Monroe,  in  1820. 

The  dislike  of   Tammany  for   Clinton,  which   has   been   before   men- 
tioned, had  begun  several  years  before,  and  had  been  part  of  a  well-defined 
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cleavage  of  the  Republican  party  into  factions.  They  had  been  designated, 
statewide,  as  Madisonians  and  Clintonians,  from  181 2  until  the  close  of  Madi- 
son's administration,  but  after  that  the  faction  opposed  to  Clinton  were 
called  "Bucktails,"  after  an  ornament  worn  by  a  certain  section  of  Tam- 
many, who  had  been  especially  conspicuous  in  their  w-ar  on  Clinton,  and 
the  designation,  at  first  local,  became  applied  to  that  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  throughout  the  State,  and,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Federalist 
party,  became  the  dominant  factor  in  State  and  municipal  politics  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  those  days,  antedating  the  telegraph,  local  factions  in  politics  were 
little  known  in  other  States,  and  while  by  New  Yorkers  the  distinction 
between  the  Bucktails  and  the  Clintonians  was  very  well  recognized,  out- 
siders knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  division.  This  was  ludicrously 
illustrated,  when,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  1819,  a  grand  ball  was  given 
by  the  Fourteenth  (now  the  Seventh)  Regiment,  in  honor  of  General  Jackson, 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  City  Hotel.  Among  those  present,  the 
leading  lights  of  Tammany  were  very  much  in  evidence.  In  the  crow^ded 
dining  room  the  toast  was  given:  "To  General  Jackson:  so  long  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi rolls  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  so  long  may  live  his  great  name  and 
glorious  deeds."  After  the  cheers  had  subsided,  the  general  made  reply, 
and  then  proposed  the  toast:  "To  DeWitt  Clinton,  governor  of  the  great 
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and  patriotic  State  of  New  York."  There  were  Clintonians  enough 
present  to  give  the  toast  assent,  but  the  Bucktails,  who  looked  upon 
Clinton  as  their  greatest  foe,  w^ere  utterly  confounded,  (ireat  confusion 
followed,  and  the  general  left  the  room.  The  affair  was  satirized  1)y  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  (under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Croaker"),  in  a  poem  entitled, 

"The  songs  were  good,  for  Mead  and  Hawkins  sung  'em, 
The  wine  went  round,  'twas  laughter  all,  and  joke; 
When  crack !  the  General  sprung  a  mine  among  'em 
And  beat  a  safe  retreat  amid  the  smoke. 
As  fall  the  sticks  of  rockets  when  you  fire  'em, 
So  fell  the  Bucktails  at  that  toast  accurst, 
Looking  like  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
\Mien  the  firm  earth  beneath  their  footsteps  burst." 

It  is  said  that  General  Jackson,  at  that  time,  was  not  acquainted  w  ith 
Clinton  personally,  but  had,  from  what  he  had  heard  about  him,  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  the  governor. 

The  Bucktails  continued  to  hold  the  majority  in  city  elections,  1)Ul  the 
adherents  of  Clinton  were  strong  in  the  State.     In  the  charter  election  of 
1818,  the  Bucktail  faction  elected  their  candidates  in  six  wards,  the  Clin- 
tonians in  one,  and  the  FederaHsts  in  three.     By  the  governor's  casting 
vote  in  the  Council  of  Appointment,  Jacob  Radcliffe  was  removed  from   the 
mayoral  chair,  and  Cadwallader  D.   Golden,  grandson  of  the  former  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  was  appointed  ma>-or,  and 
in    1 8 19    Richard    Riker    was 
removed    from    the    office    of 
recorder,    and    Peter    A.    Jay 
was    appointed    to    the    place. 
In     the     charter     election     of 
1820,    the    Bucktails    carried 
every  ward  in  the  city,  except 
the  second,  and  the  legislative 
elections,  in  the  following  au- 
tumn, resulted  in  a  victory  of 
the  same  party,  gaining  them 
also  a  majority  on  the  Coun- 
cil    of     Appointment,     which 
enabled  them  to  remove  Col- 
den  and  appoint  Stephen  Allen 

as  mavor,  and  again  make  Richard  Riker  recorder.  The  same  faction  won 
all  the  wards  except  the  first  and  second,  in  1821,  and  ni  1822  they  made  a 
clean  sweep  in  every  ward  in  the  city. 
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This  faction  of  the  Reptil^hcan  party  had  for  years  been  anxious  to 
bring-  about  the  downfall  of  Clinton.  While  mayor,  he  had  l)een  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Erie  Canal  Commission,  and  had  taken  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  matter  that  he  had  become  the  most  powerful  promoter  of 
that  great  project  of  internal  improvement,  which  he  regarded  in  the  most 
optimistic  manner,  and  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  seeing  accom- 
plished. Those  opposed  to  the 
jM'oject  constantly  referred  to 
it  as  "Clinton's  Folly,"  but  by 
doino-  so  tended  to  make  the 
impression  wider  that  Clinton 
and  the  Canal  were  insepara- 
ble as  an  issue.  Tt  was  upon 
that  issue  that  he  was  elected 
governor,  in  1817,  and  re- 
elected in  1820.  In  1822  he 
declined  a  renomination,  for 
tlie  reason  that  the  other  fac- 
tion had  gained  ascendency. 
That  faction  w-as  headed  by 
Martin  \^an  Buren,  who,  from 
1820,  headed  that  group  of 
Democratic  politicians  resi- 
dent in  Albany  which,  with 
various  changes  in  member- 
ship, ruled  their  party  in  the  State,  and  largely  influenced  its  |)olicy  in  the 
nation  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
"Albany  Regency." 

While  politics  in  those  days  formed  a  large  part  of  the  citizen's  life,  the 
City  of  Xew  York  found  matters  of  really  greater  importance  to  attend 
to.  While  Great  Britain  maintained  some  restrictions  upon  trade,  espe- 
cially trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
other  European  nations  anxiously  solicited  American  trade,  and  welcomed 
American  products.  Trade  greatly  revived,  and  new  projects  of  lasting 
value  to  the  city  were  inaugurated.  In  1816  the  famous  "Black  Ball"  Line 
of  clipper  packets  to  Liverpool  was  established,  and  in  rapid  succession  the 
establishing  of  the  "Red  Star,"  "Swallow  Tail"  and  other  lines  followed, 
until  instead  of  irregular  departures,  as  before,  the  schedules  were  so 
arranged  that  there  were  weekly  sailings,  and  the  average  outward  running 
time  of  the  Black  Ball  clippers  was  twenty-two  days,  and  the  homeward 
time  twenty-nine  days. 
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The  winter  of  1817  was  exceptionally  cold,  and  the  ice  was  solid  from 
New  York  to  the  Jersey  side,  on  the  Hudson  River,  so  that  people  easily 
crossed  on  the  ice.  The  next  winter  was  also  a  very  cold  one,  and  l)esides 
the  freezing  of  the  Hudson,  the  Sotnid  was  also  frozen  over  from  Lon^^ 
Island  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  Tents  were  erected  b}'  \arious  enterpris- 
ing outdoor  merchants,  on  the  ice,  where  hot  potatoes,  roasted  clams, 
oysters  and  other  things,  likely  to  prove  comforting  to  the  pedestrians, 
were  dispensed,  and  these  were  carried  on  until  the  17th  (tf  February,  in 
1817. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  1818  was  the  removal,  from  Quebec,  of 
the  remains  of  the  gallant  ^lajor  General  Richard  Montgomery,  of  the 
Continental  Army,  wdio  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  December 
31,  1775.  The  body  was  brought  to  this  citv  and  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  with  impressive  ceremonies  and  military  honors.  A  beautiful 
cenotaph,  voted  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1776,  to  his  memory, 
stands  in  the  Broadway  front  wall  of  the  church. 

On  May  25,  1820,  the  old  Park  Theatre,  on  Park  Row,  near  Ann  Street, 
which  was  first  opened  January  29,  1798,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Tt 
had  been  the  home  of  the  classic  drama,  in  which  Sheridan's  comedies,  and 
other  foremost  plays  of  that  era,  had  received  their  American  premier 
productions.  Its  destruction  was  greatly  mourned  by  friends  of  the  drama. 
but  it  was  replaced,  in  1821,  by  a  new  and  finer  building,  erected  on  the 
same  spot  by  John  Jacob  Astor  and  John  K.  Beekman.  This  new  theatre 
was  closed  soon  after  its  opening,  owing  to  the  yellow  fever  e])idcmic  which 
broke  out  in  that  year,  and  was  not  reopened  until  tlic  autumn  of  1S22.  This 
second  Park  Theatre  was  burned  in  1849. 

Msitation  of  the  city  by  the  dreaded  "yellow  jack"  occurred  in  1819. 
and  again  in  1822  and  1823.  Before  the  last-named  year,  the  disease  had 
always  appeared  first  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  began  on  Rector  Street,  near  the  North  River,  a  part  of  the  city  which 
had  been  regarded  as  the  most  salubrious,  and  all  the  cases  were  in  that 
section.  It  made  its  first  appearance  on  June  17th,  and  remained  until 
November  2d.  All  who  could,  left  the  city ;  business  was  practically  sus- 
pended, the  Custom  House  and  the  banks  removed  into  temporary  offices 
in  Greenwich  village,  and  the  streets  below  the  Park,  wliich  were  included 
in  the  infected  district,  were  w^alled  up  by  the  Board  of  Healtii,  and  all  the 
residents  of  houses  within  the  walled  district  were  induced,  or.  where 
necessary,  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  until  the  return  of  cold  weather. 
This  was  the  last  visitation  of  yellow  fever,  as  an  epidemic,  to  New  ^'ork. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  that  year  was  two  hundred,  which 
was  not  nearlv  as  manv  victims  as  on  most  of  its  previous  visitations  to 
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Xew  York.  This  low  death  rate  was  credited  to  the  vigorous  measures 
adopted  bv  the  heahh  authorities.  The  quarantine  station  was  estabhshed 
on  Staten  Island,  in  1821. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  the  great  event  was  the  visit  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral La  Favette.  who  arrived  in  Xew  York  in  the  ship  Cadmus,  accompanied 
bv  his  von.  George  \\'ashington  La  Fayette,  and  his  secretary,  Auguste  LeVas- 

seur,  on  Sunday,  Atigust  15111, 
landing  on  Staten  Island, 
where  he  was  entertained  until 
tlie  next  day  Ijy  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States.  On 
the  next  day  he  was  escorted 
up  to  the  city  by  a  great  naval 
parade,  including  every  kind 
of  vessel,  steam  or  sail,  with 
manned  yards,  flags  flying, 
bands  of  music  and  everything 
which  could  be  devised  to  add 
to  the  cordiality  of  the  occasion.  W'ash-ngton's  famous  ally  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  not  dreamed  of  so  public  or  so  warm  a  welcome.  Though  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  a  statesman  of  distinction,  his  fortune  had  been 
greatlv  reduced  and  he  came  with  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  his  slender 
means  would  permit  him  to  see  much  of  the  country.  But  America,  at  least 
as  far  as  La  Fayette  was  concerned,  was  not  the  proverbially  ungrateful 
republic.  It  remembered  his  services  in  Ijehalf  of  American  independence, 
and  gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  had  nc \-er  been  accorded  before  to  any  visitor 
to  these  shores.  Landing  at  Castle  Garden,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  corpo- 
ration, headed  Ijy  Mayor  \Mlliam  Paulding.  He  was  then  taken  to  a  review- 
ing stand  to  review  the  troops  drawn  up  in  line  at  Battery  Park,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  General  James  Benedict.  From  there  he  was  taken  in  a 
barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses,  up  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall.  Cheering 
thousands  lined  the  way;  every  place  of  vantage,  on  porches,  window  sills  and 
roofs,  along  the  route  was  occupied.  Arrived  at  the  City  Hall,  the  mayor 
welcomed  him  in  an  appropriate  speech,  to  which  the  general  made  a  brief 
but  tit  ting  re])ly.  He  was  given  a  brilliant  reception  and  banquet  at  the  City 
Hc)tel,  and  a  large  suite  of  rooms  and  ample  provision  for  himseJlf  and  suite 
were  provided  by  the  city.  He  remained  until  the  19th,  was  taken  to  see  all 
of  the  city's  institutions,  visited  Harlem  under  a  military  escort,  and  was  feted 
and  entertained  by  the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  many  of  his  old  comrades  in 
arms.     Daily,  during  his  stay,  he  held  a  public  reception  in  the  council  cham- 
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ber  in  the  City  Hall  and  shook  hands  with  thousands  of  people,  and  when  he 
departed  for  his  tour  of  the  country  he  was  escorted  for  several  miles  out  of 
the  city  b}-  a  detachment  of  troops.  On  his  passage  through  the  city  (after 
visiting  Boston),  on  September  loth,  he  w^as  again  entertained,  including  a 
grand  concert  of  sacred  music  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  when,  after  thirteen 
months  of  hospitality  from  the  government,  municipalities  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  returned  in  September,  1825,  to  New  York,  to  eml)ark  on 
his  homeward  voyage,  he  was  bid  adieu  b}'  the  citizens  at  a  fete  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, which  was  the  most  elaborate  function  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
given  in  this  country. 

After  1820  the  selection  of  the  mavor  of  Xew  York  was  taken  away  from 
Albany,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  enactment  of  that  vear,  being  substituted 
for  the  State  Council  of  Appointment  as  the  appointing  power.  Stephen  Allen 
was  mayor  for  182 1  and  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  AA^illiam  Paulding,  who 
was  mayor  for  the  years  1823  and  1824.  Philip  Hone  was  appointed  mayor 
in  January,  1825,  but  served  only  one  year.  He  was  afterward,  by  apj^nint- 
ment  of  Zachary  Taylor,  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  serving  fmm 
1849  to  1 85 1.  ]\Ir.  Paulding  again  filled  the  office  in  1826  and  1827.  Alayor 
Paulding  was  a  native  of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  nephew  of  John  Pauld- 
ing, who  captured  Major  Andre.  He  settled  in  New  York  about  1795.  in  ihe 
practice  of  law,  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Rhinelander,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Twelfth  Congress  in  18 10,  but  was  absent  from  the  last  session  of  tliat 
Congress  because  of  military  duty.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  raising  and 
equipping  militia  regiments  for  the  AA'ar  of  1812,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  of  militia.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  honors  to  La  Fayette  on  his 
visit  to  New  York  in  1824. 

When  De^Mtt  Clinton  declined  to  stand  for  nomination  to  the  governor- 
ship in  1822,  it  was  because  he  felt  that  the  Albany  Regency  was  so  strongly 
intrenched  in  political  power  that  it  might  be  able  to  accomplish  his  defeat. 
Martin  \'an  Buren  and  his  companions  in  the  Regency  as  well  as  the  Bucktails 
in  New  York  were  much  delighted  that  their  years  of  endeavor  in  that  direc- 
tion had  at  last  resulted  in  the  final  elimination,  as  they  thought,  of  Clinton 
from  the  political  situation.  He  was  still,  howe\-er,  a  member  of  the  ICrie 
Canal  Commission,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  promoter  and  central  figure 
from  1810.  To  complete  the  discomfiture  of  their  greatest  foe,  by  striking 
him  where  it  would  hurt  most,  they  removed  him  from  I  he  commission.  The 
canal  project  now  approaching  completion  had.  in  its  earlier  and  more  doubt- 
ful years,  been  called  by  its  opponents  "Clinton's  Big  Ditch"  and  "Clinton's 
Folly."  But  now  no  one  called  it  folly,  and  his  enemies  determined  to  elimi- 
nate him  from  the  work  of  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  centre 
and  dynamic. 
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But  the  way  they  took  to  accomplish  it  defeated  their  object.  A  storm 
of  ]nibhc  indignation  at  this  action  took  the  situation  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Ijosses,  and  swept  Clinton  l^ack  to  the  governor's  chair.  So  that  instead 
of  elimination,  they  had  dealt  exaltation.  Clinton  was  elected  governor  in  1824, 
and  was  in  that  office  until  February  11,  1828,  when  he  suddenly  died  at 
Albany. 

The  canal  for  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1825.  The  Seneca  Chief,  the  first  canal  boat,  left  Bufifalo  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  October  26th,  having  on  board  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor 
Livingston,  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  Thurlow^  Weed,  Colonel  W.  L. 
Stone  and  Joshua  Foreman  (founder  of  Syracuse).  By  arrangement  cannon 
had  been  placed  at  intervals  along  the  entire  route,  each  of  the  cannon  being 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  next  one,  and  in  this  way,  when  the  cannon  at 
the  starting  place  in  Buffalo  boomed  the  signal  that  the  flotilla  of  canal  boats 
had  started,  the  next  cannon  took  it  up,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  so  that  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  New  York  received  the  message,  and  answering  back, 
the  reply  reached  Buft'alo  within  three  hours  from  the  time  the  first  signal  had 

been  fired.     This  held  the  rec- 
ord for  quick  transmission  of  a 
i!:fei^lip\^;^;^_  ,:  .-Silt::.  message   over   such   a   distance 

until  the  electric  telegraph  was 
invented,  and  time  and  space 
were  practically  annihilated. 

The  4th  day  of  November, 
1825,  when  the  distinguished 
party  with  their  canal  boats 
reached  New  York,  was  a  day 
which  was  always  remembered 
by  those  who  at  that  time  re- 
sided in  the  city.  The  naval 
fete,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
celebration,  was  by  far  the 
finest  that  had  ever  been  given 
here  or  elsewhere,  and  was 
probal)ly  ne\'er  equalled  by  any 
that  came  after  until  the  Hudson-Fulton  tercentennial  celebration  of  1909. 
Military  and  civic  processions  on  land,  in  which  every  organization  in  the  city, 
political,  commercial  or  otherwise,  took  part ;  the  night  illuminations  of  all 
the  ])ublic  l)uildings,  hotels  and  institutions;  the  lavish  and  profuse  displays 
of  fireworks,  of  music,  the  cheering,  the  display  of  flags  by  day  and  lights 
at  night  on  practically  all  private  as  well  as  public  houses;  the  entertainments, 
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receptions  and  balls  which  took  up  the  four  days  of  the  celebration,  wliicli 
finished  with  the  grand  ball  in  the  La  Fayette  Theatre,  on  Laurens  Street, 
all  testified  to  the  high  appreciation  of  what  this  direct  waterway  connection 
with  the  Great  Lakes  meant  to  the  future  of  Xew  York. 

The  success  and  enthusiasm  attending  this  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  "Clinton's  Big  Ditch"  was  doubtless  very  gratifying  to  the  go\-ernor.  as 
the  culmination  of  his  greatest 
lifework.  The  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  canal  more 
than  verified  the  hopes  that  he 
and  the  other  optimists  iden- 
tified with  this  great  work  had 
ventured  to  express.  It  gave 
access  to  markets,  added  value 
to  lands,  settled  not  only  the 
great  central  valley  of  Xew 
York  but  the  great  western 
region  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  greatly  increased 
the  population  of  the  city  of 

New  York,  which,  from  123,706  population  in  1820,  grew  to  202,589  in  1830. 
By  this  canal  commerce  flowed  to  and  from  New  York,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment made  certain  beyond  rivalry  the  position  of  New  York  as  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  America. 

In  1825  an  important  incident  was  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Ivlerchants'  Exchange,  in  Wall  Street.  Prior  to  that  time  the  meeting  i)lace 
of  the  merchants  of  New  York  had  been  at  the  Tontine  Cofifee  House,  at  Wall 
and  Water  Streets,  a  large  building  erected  in  1792.  The  new  Merchants' 
Exchange  was  completed  in  1827. 

In  May,  1825,  the  first  gas  pipes  were  laid  by  tlie  Xew  York  Gas  Light 
Company,  a  small  beginning  for  what  is  now  the  most  extensive  gas  light- 
ing system  in  the  world.  The  plant  was  rapidly  extended,  and  in  a  tew 
years  the  old  oil  lamps  were  replaced    by^gas   in    tlie   principal    streets   01 

the  city. 

With  the  revival  of  business,  following  the  comi)lcMiMn  m  ilu'  Lne 
Canal,  there  was  an  era  of  speculation  which  came  to  an  milimelx  end.  m 
the  panic  of  1826,  in  which  many  lotteries,  wildcat  l)anks  and  cplicnuTal 
schemes,  many  of  them  fraudulent  in  origin,  and  others  of  honest  nUen- 
tion,  went  to  the  wall.  Its  immediate  effects  were  disastrous  to  man> .  but 
its  ultimate  results  were  to  render  the  public  more  cautious  and  lead  to  a 

healthier  condition  in  the  business  world. 
99 
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William  Paulding  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  mayor,  in  1828,  by 
Walter  Bowne,  who  served  until  1833.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  well- 
known  Quaker  family  of  that  name,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island.  He  had  for 
several  years  been  successfully  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City  as 
a  hardware  merchant,  and  had  also  attained  some  prominence  in  politics  as 
a  Democrat,  having  been  elected,  for  three  consecutive  terms,  to  the  wState 
Senate.  His  successor  was  Gideon  Lee,  a  prominent  leather  merchant,  who 
served  one  year  only  in  the  office,  a  new  law  being  passed  by  the  legislature 
making  the  office  elective. 

The  election  of  1824  had  been  divided  as  factional  rather  than  partisan, 
all  four  of  the  candidates,  Jackson,  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Clay  and  Craw- 
ford, being  classed  as  Republicans.  Neither  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the  decision  was  therefore  left  to  the  House  of 

Representatives,  which  chose 
John  Ouincy  Adams.  In  1828, 
the  other  candidates  being 
eliminated,  the  contest  was 
between  Andrew  Jackson,  sup- 
ported by  the  dominant  fac- 
tion of  what  had  been  called 
the  Republican  party,  which  in 
this  national  contest  took,  for 
the  first  time,  the  name  of 
"Democratic  Party"  for  its 
official  designation ;  and  John 
Quincy     Adams,      who      was 
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largely  supported  by  those  who  had,  before  its  organization  disappeared,  1jeen 
aligned  with  the  Federalist  party,  was  now  running  under  the  party  designa- 
tion of  "National  Republican."     Jackson  was  elected. 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  having  died  suddenly  at  Albany,  on  Feb- 
ruary II,  1828,  the  lieutenant  governor,  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  served  until  the 
election  of  that  year,  when  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  then  United  States 
Senator,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  resigned  his  sena- 
torship  to  accept.  He  resigned  the  governorship,  in  1829,  being  called  to 
Jackson's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Enos  T.  Throop  became  governor. 

New  York  took  a  prominent  place  in  political  aiTairs  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Whig  party,  at  a  meeting  held  here  in  1830  to  promote  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  Henry  Clay,  and  favoring  a  protective  tariff  and 
the  preservation  of  a  national  bank.  The  latter  made  a  direct  issue  with 
Jackson,  who  had  vetoed  the  bill  to  continue  for  another  term  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  would  expire  in  1S36,  and  in  this  he  was 
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supported  by  the  Democratic  party.  Thus  the  distinction  between  parties 
was  more  clearly  defined.  Henry  Clay,  as  a  "National  Republican,"  was  a 
candidate  against  Jackson,  in  1832,  but  he  was  overwhelming-ly  defeated  by 

the  latter;  and  William  L. 
]\Iarcy,  Democrat,  w^as  also 
elected  governor  of  the  State. 
A  very  important  event 
of  this  period  w^as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Xew  ^'ork  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  which  was 
the  first  horse-railroad  in 
the  world,  and  the  initial  en- 
terprise in  the  tramway  sys- 
tem of  urban  and  interurban 
transportation. 

After  the  last  visitation 
of  yellow  fever,  in  1SJ3, 
Xew  York  was  practically 
unmolested  by  epidemic  dis- 
eases, except  as  isolated 
cases,  brought  in  on  ships,  w^ere  treated  at  quarantine.  But  in  1832,  Xew 
York  had  a  new  and  most  unwelcome  visitor  in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which 
raged  with  much  violence  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  ai)peared 
again  in  1834.  There  were  5835  cases  and  2996  deaths  in  the  former  year, 
but  its  fatalities  were  greatly 
decreased  on  the  second  visi- 
tation. 

In  1834,  for  the  first 
time,  the  mayor  of  Xew 
York  was  elected  by  the 
popular  vote,  under  the  new 
law.  Cornelius  A^an  Wyck 
Lawrence  was  the  Tammany 
candidate,  but  many  inde- 
pendent Democrats,  as  well 
as  the  Whigs,  supported 
Gulian  C.  A'erplanck  on  an 
independent  ticket.  In 
those  days  the  number  of 
polling  places  was  small, 
the  polls  were  held  open  for 
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three  successive  days,  and  there  was  no  reg-istration  of  voters.  Excitement 
ran  high  because  of  the  veto  of  the  bank  charter,  which  was  rather  gener- 
ally and  quite  bitterly  opposed  by  the  conservative  element  in  the  com- 
munity, but  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Democrats,  and  particularly  in 
New  York  City,  by  those  of  Tammany  affiliations.  In  the  sixth  ward, 
where  election  disturbances  were  by  no  means  infrequent,  there  was  a  raid 
on  the  polls  by  Jackson  Democrats,  who  destroyed  the  ballots  and  every- 
thing in  the  room  where   the  election  was  held.     Finally,  the  militia  had 

to  l)e  called  out  to  preserve 
order,  and  were  managed  with 
such  effectiveness  that  the  riot 
soon  quieted,  although  there 
had  been  numerous  conflicts 
until  the  military  arm  \vas 
brought  to  1)ear.  The  result 
of  the  poll  was  favorable  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  by  a  small  plu- 
rality, but  the  council  had  a 
Whig  majority.  Mayor  Law- 
rence had  long  been  a  man  of 
prominence  in  political  aft'airs, 
and  had  served  in  Congress 
before  being  elected  mayor. 
Besides  these  disturbances,  popularly  known  as  the  "Election  Riots," 
manv  others  occurred.  Other  lawless  mobs  soon  after  set  in  to  break  up 
the  abolition  meetings  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  soon  after,  the  mob 
made  severe  attacks  on  some  negroes  who  were  trying  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  and  these  disturbances  were  only  quelled  by  a  new  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  the  militia.  The  same  means  had  also  to  be  used  to  quell  a  stone- 
cutters' riot  in  August,  1834,  caused  by  the  employment  of  State  prisoners 
on  cut-stone  work. 

News  of  the  death  of  General  La  Fayette,  in  France,  on  May  20,  1834, 
reached  New  York  on  June  20th,  and  the  City  Council  ordered  that  June 
26th  should  be  set  apart  for  a  proper  ceremonial  observance  in  honor  of  the 
popular  French  commander,  and  the  day  was  marked  by  a  very  decorous 
and  appropriate  observance,  including  a  military  parade,  and  an  address  at 
Castle  Garden,  in  the  evening,  by  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge.  The  city  build- 
ings and  many  business  and  private  buildings  were  draped  in  mourning. 

A  most  important  move  was  made  in  the  spring  election,  in  1835,  when 
it  was  decided  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Croton  River,  forty 
miles  distant.     The  existing  supply  had   become   palpably  inadequate,  and 
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the  C'roton  project  met  with  marked  approval,  akhoiigh  it  was  an  anil )it ions 
and  expensive  undertaking-  for  the  resources  and  i)()pulation  of  the  citv  in 
those  days.  Samuel  Stevens,  who  had  been  representative  of  the  second 
ward  in  the  Common  Council  for  several  years,  is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit 
of  this  luidertaking-,  which  was  completed  in  1842. 

The  most  disastrous  fire  in  the  history  of  the  city  occurred  December  16, 
1835.  It  raged  through  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  and  night,  and  was 
not  under  control  until  the  i8th.  It  burned  along  Wall  Street  from  h'^ast 
River  to  Exchange  Place,  to  Beaver,  Hanover  Square,  Coenties  Slip,  and  l)ack 
to  the  river,  covering  an  irregularly  triangular  piece  of  ground  thirteen  acres 
in  extent  and  destroying  693  houses  and  stores,  with  propertv  valued  at  eigh- 
teen million  dollars.  The  South  Dutch  Church,  in  Garden  Street,  and  the  line 
marble  ^Merchants*  Exchange,  in  Wall  Street,  were  among  the  buildings 
destroyed.  The  loss  was  so  great  that  practically  all  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  were  unable  to  meet  their  losses,  and  failed.  The  supply  of  walei-, 
insufiicient  at  the  best,  was  rendered  the  more  inadequate  because  of  the  freez- 
ing weather.  The  blow  to  many  of  the  enterprises  was  a  staggering  one, 
but  the  losers  built  up  new  buildings  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  structures 
were  of  nuich  improved  quality. 

The  policy  of  Jackson  with  reference  to  the  United  States  liank  had  met 
the  approval  of  the  country  at  large,  but  had  been  very  unpopular  willi  most 
of  the  business  men  of  New  York  and  the  other  large  centres.  Even  many 
who  agreed  with  the  Jacksonian  reasoning  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  l)ank  thought  that  his  policy  was  defective  in  failing  to  fm-nish  some 
adequate  substitute  for  that  institution.  But  Jackson  i)revailc(l:  the  cliarter 
had  not  been  issued.  Jackson  withdrew  the  government  deposits  from  1  he- 
bank,  and  when  a  few  years  later  it  tottered  to  its  fall,  it  sliowed  sncli  condi- 
tions in  its  management  and  methods  as  seemed  to  justify  the  harsh  measures 
which  Jackson  began  and  A'an  Buren  continued  against  the  charter. 

Besides  destroying  the  bank  and  taking  the  government  deposits  from  il, 
Tackson  had  paid  ofl:*  the  national  debt,  which  sent  much  specie  rmt  of  ihe 
country.  There  were  manv  l)anks  established,  and  as  there  was  no  plan  tor 
securing  to  banks  a  national  charter,  the  projectors  turned  to  ihc  States,  manv 
of  which  had  no  system  of  examining  or  contrt.lling  tln'ir  l)anknig  mstiln- 
tions,  so  that  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  tlie  l)anks  instituted  were  willi- 
out  anv  basis  worthy  the  name.  Bank  bills  were  issued  in  large  <|iiantities, 
but  there  was  no  certainty  that  they  were  worth  anytliing.  Notes  freshly 
issued  might  be  paid  by  banks  at  their  counters,  and  tlie  ne.xt  day  tlie  bank 
might  fail.  The  government  land  offices  had  received  nmch  of  this  "wild-cat" 
monev  and  sustained  much  loss,  until  Jackson  issued  a  special  order  that  gold 
and  silver  onlv  should  be  received  on  land  payments.     As   this   business   was 
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very  active  in  those  days  of  land  speculation,  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the 
supply  was  small  at  the  best,  found  its  way  into  the  national  treasury. 

Added  to  this  condition  of  the  country  were  high  prices  for  food  prod- 
ucts. There  was  a  short  crop  of  wheat,  and  flour  as  a  consequence  of  that 
fact,  and  of  the  operations  of  some  keen  speculators  in  the  commodity,  went 
up  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  Meat  also  went  up  to  abnormally 
high  prices,  and  coal  was  ten  dollars  per  ton.  There  was  great  murmuring 
among  the  poor,  and  in  answer  to  a  poster  headed  "Bread,  Meat,  Rent,  Fuel!" 
which  called  for  a  meeting  in  City  Hall  Park,  a  large  crowd  gathered  in  the 
evening  of  February  lo,  1S37.  One  of  the  agitators  who  spoke  told  the  crowd 
that  Mr.  Eli  Hart  had  53,000  barrels  of  flour  in  his  store  in  Washing- 
ton   Street,    and   a   rush   was 

0 


made  thither. 
\\\)     into     the 


Men,  climbing 
upper  floors, 
dashed  al^out  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  out  into  the 
street,  where  the  flour  from 
the  bursted  barrels  emptied 
into  the  roadway.  At  this 
point  an  alarm  was  sounded 
that  the  soldiers  were  coming 
and  the  mob  desisted  from  its 
labors  there,  although  other 
places  were  visited  and  sev- 
eral similar  acts  were  done, 
though  with  less  damage. 

Banks  all  over  the  coun- 
trv  failed,  and  most  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  became  valueless.  Such  specie  as  was  outside  of  the  treas- 
ury went  into  hiding,  and  all  kinds  of  property — stocks,  houses,  lands  and 
merchandise — were  oftered  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  but  purchases  were  few. 
Many  large  business  firms  failed,  mills  and  factories  shut  down  because  their 
products  could  not  be  sold.  Rich  men  became  poor,  and  poor  people,  because 
there  was  no  work  to  be  had,  sufi^ered  for  lack  of  food.  The  "panic  of  1837" 
passed  into  history  as  probably  the  most  severe  monetary  crisis  this  country 
has  ever  experienced,  and  in  no  place  was  it  felt  more  keenly  than  in  New 
York,   where  all  the  banks   suspended  May  10,  1837. 

When  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Jackson's  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had 
withdrawn  the  government's  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1833, 
he  had  deposited  the  money  in  various  State  banks,  which,  in  the  vigorous 
Van  Buren  campaign,  were  designated  "pet  banks"  by  the  opposition.     Much 
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of  this  money  had  heen  borrowed  by  the  States  in  which  they  were  located,  to 
use  in  internal  improvements,  such  as  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  the  like. 
When  the  panic  of  1837  came,  many  of  the  banks  were  unable  to  return  to  the 
government  the  money  it  had  loaned  them,  and  the  government  \\'as  greatly 
embarrassed.  A  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  which,  on  the  request 
of  the  President,  authorized  the  Treasury  Department  to  issue  $10,000,000  in 
notes,  and  provided  for  an  independent  treasury,  the  idea  of  w^hich  was  origi- 
nated by  Levi  Woodbury,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  a  depository  where 
the  money  of  the  government  should  be  kept,  instead  of  in  the  banks,  and  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system,  the  branches  or  sul)treasuries  after- 
ward being'  added,  of  which  that  in  New  York  has  always  been  of  the  greatest 
importance. 


NORTHERN    VIEW    OF    NAVY    YARD    AT    BROOKLYN,     1835 


CHAPTER         THIRTY    -TU^O 

FROM  THE  PANIC  OF   1837   TO   THE    ELECTION   OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN-MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS 

VARIOUS  RIOTS  AND  DISASTERS 

The  banks  which  had  suspended  in  Xew  York,  in  ]^Iay,  i<*^37,  had  l)ccn 
compelled  to  do  so  because  of  the  conditions  which  made  that  course  the 
best  for  the  banks,  their  shareholders  and  their  depositors.  There  were 
twenty-three  incorporated  banks  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $20,361,200.  These  banks,  through  their  officials,  held  a  consultation, 
on  August  15th.  and  under  the  plans  proposed  by  Albert  (iallatin, 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  he  w^as  head,  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
principal  banks  of  the  country  to  agree  upon  a  time  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  and  take  other   steps  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  banks  (»f  Philadelphia,  influenced  l)v  the  liank  of  the  I'niled 
States  (then  operating  under  a  charter  from  the  State),  declined  to  attend 
the  convention,  nor  did  any  delegates  attend  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  or  Tennessee,  in  which  States  the  banking  system  w^as  ])ractically 
under  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  on  November 
27th  the  meeting  w^as  attended  by  delegates  from  seventeen  States,  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  resolved  upon  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  bv  July  i,  1838,  but  authorizing  such  banks  as  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  do  so  to  resume  before,  this  latter  clause  being  put  in  because  under 
the  law^  of  New  York  State  a  bank  suspended  for  more  than  twelve 
months  would  forfeit  its  charter.  Attempts  to  get  the  Philadelphia  banks 
into  the  agreement  having  failed,  an  effort  was  made  in  another  meeting 
to  secure  general  accord  in  specie  resumption  by  a  slight  postponement. 
Meanwhile,  the  New  York  banks  having  reduced  their  liabilities  fill}-  i)er 
cent.,  Mr.  Gallatin's  committee  reported  that  if  sui)ported  by  the  coni- 
numitv  and  the  State  authorities,  the  banks  could  resume  on  May  10,  1838. 
A  general  meeting  of  citizens  w^as  held,  in  which  great  satisfaction  with 
this  announcement  was  expressed;  and  the  action  of  tlie  committee  was 
approved  and  public  support  pledged.  Secretary  Woodbury  wrote,  j.ledg- 
ing  the  support  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  New  ^'o^k  hanks 
resumed  upon  the  date  named,  with  such  success  that  tlie  banks  tln-oughout 
the  countrv  were  compelled,  bv  popular  opinion,  to  resume  on  jiil>-  ist.  The 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  tlie  following  year,  carrymg 
with  it  the  entire  banking  system  of  the  Southwestern  States,  together 
with  disclosures  highh"  discreditable  to  the  management,  i)ut  an  end  to  tlie 
political  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  new  charter  for  that  institution. 
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The  number  of  city  wards  had  been  increased  to  sixteen,  in  1835,  and  to 
seventeen,  in  1836.     The  Whigs  were  successful  in  the  elections  of  1837  and 
1838,  securing  majorities  in  both  boards  of  the  Common  Council,  and  elect- 
ing Aaron  Clark  as  mayor,  being 
;'  _  _:  the    second   mayor    of    the    city 

"■f  "'%^^^^'"  \.  elected  by  the  popular  vote.   The 

:i^^  J^^^r^^;,         -'3^jl^^  Democrats    were    successful    in 

1839,  electing  Isaac  L.  Varian 
as  mayor,  and  he  was  reelected 
in  1840.  Robert  Morris,  of  the 
well-known  Revolutionary  Mor- 
ris family,  was  the  Tammany 
candidate  for  mayor  in  1841, 
1842  and  1843,  being  elected  in 
all  three  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  were  nearly  all 
native  born,  of  Dutch  or  Eng- 
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lish  extraction.  The  first  considerable  immigration  was  Jewish,  but  soon  the 
Irish  predominated.  The  numbers  of  those  who  arrived  were  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  immigration  of  the  present  day.  The  ten  years,  1822-1831, 
inclusive,  brought  to  the  United  States,  through  all  ports,  a  total  of  156,943 
alien  passengers,  which  included,  besides  immigrants,  all  foreigners  who 
came  on  a  visit,  the  records  being  kept  in  that  way.  The  annual  influx  was 
under  10,000  until  1825,  under  20,000  until  1828,  when  27,382  arrived,  then 
fell  to  below  24,000  for  three  years.  In  1831  there  were  22,633  arrivals, 
which  suddenly  increased,  in  1832,  to  60,482;  and  in  the  decade  of  1832- 
1841,  inclusive,  there  were  657,077  arrivals  of  alien  passengers  in  the  United 
States,  or  more  than  four  times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
Irish  immigration  greatly  predominated  in  that  decade,  and  until  1849. 

From  the  first,  the  immigration  came  into  the  country  very  largely 
through  the  port  of  New  York,  and  that  was  never  more  true  than  now, 
for  in  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1909,  of  751,786  incoming  immigrants, 
580,617,  or  about  77.23  per  cent.,  came  through  the  port  of  New  York. 
This  condition  has  been  important  as  a  factor  in  giving  the  population  of 
the  city  its  cosmopolitan  character.  The  Irish-born  population  of  New  York 
is  equal  to  that  of  Dublin;  the  German-born  population  equal  to  that  of 
Frankfurt;  the  Italian-born  population  exceeds  that  of  Venice;  and  the 
Jewish  population  is  larger  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  More  than 
half  the  population  of  the  city  is,  wholly  or  partly,  of  foreign  parentage. 
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The  panic  of  1837  had  a  remarkable  efifect  on  immii^ration  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  year,  for  from  79,340  alien  passengers,  in 
1837,  the  number  dropped  to  38,914,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  in  1838. 
Btit  this  was  only  temporary,  for  the  number  rose  to  68,069  in  1839,  ^^'^^ 
84,000  in  1840.  The  potato  famine  of  1846  started  a  great  Irish  inunigra- 
tion,  the  total  alien  passengers  being  154,416  in  that  year,  and  234,968  in 
1847,  largely  Irish.  Political  events  in  1848  and  the  following  years  gave 
impetus  to  a  German  immigration,  which  was  soon  to  outnumber  the  Irish, 
and  the  California  gold  discoveries,  in  1849  ^ii<J  iSSO-  made  the  stream  of 
immigration  larger  and  larger  from  every  source.  There  was  a  check  just 
before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  it  increased  again.  The 
Scandinavian  immigration  became  a  leading  factor,  going  largely  to  the 
grain  fields  of  the  Northwest.  Italy  began  to  figure  very  largely,  and  wiih 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  now^  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  innni- 


gration. 


The  immigration  to  New  York  affected  its  politics.    The  naturalization 
laws  made   the   immigrant   eligible   to   citizenship   within   five   years,   and 
the  growth  of  Tammany,  as  a  political  power,  came  largely  from  the  policy 
of  the  organization  in  working  for   the  support  of  the   large   number  of 
potential  voters  who  were  brought  by  the  packet  ships  to  the  city.     Soon 
foreign-born  citizens  were  not  voting,    but   holding  office,   and   whereas   the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  had  heretofore  been  the  controlling  contestants 
for  the  offices,  there  arose  a  new 
party  based  on  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  Democrats  in  par- 
celing  out   offices   to   alien-born 
citizens,  and  in  the  charter  elec- 
tion of  1844,  the  Native  Amer- 
ican  Party  had  taken  so  many 
from    the    other    parties    (espe- 
cially   from    the    Whigs)     that 
James  Harper,  its  candidate,  re- 
ceived  24,510   votes,    to   20,538 
for  Jonathan  I.  Coddington,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  5297 
for    the    Whig    nominee.     This 
was  the  first  election  after  the 

passage    of    the    law    abolishing    property    qualifications    for    the    suffrage. 

On  June  -^7    1842,  there  was  a  celebration,  with  a])propriate  ceremony, 

at    the   receiving    reservoir,    in    Yorkville   (Eight3-sixth   Street  and  Sixth 

Avenue),  of  the  letting  in  of  the  water  from  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  m  which 
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the  mayor,  Common   Council,   the   governor,  and   higher  judicial   officers 
participated;  and  on  July  4th  there  was  a  similarly  appropriate  programme 

to  celebrate  the  letting  in  of 


RECEIVING   RESERVOIR 

"Croton  Celebration,"   1842 


the  water  to  the  great  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  at  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, on  the  spot  now  occupied 
bv  the  magnificent  marble 
edifice  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  adjoining  Bryant 
Park.  On  October  14th,  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Croton 
water  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  public  celebration,  in  which 
the  whole  city  participated, 
and  which  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence exceeded  even  the 
great  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  until  this  water  celebration,  was  the 
standard  of  ultimate  magnificence  by  which  all  subsequent  celebrations 
were  compared.  It  included  a  parade,  which  w^as  the  finest  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  city  to  that  time,  and  included  representatives  of  all  societies. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  water- 
works were  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  city;  and  the 
Sacred  Music  Society  sang  a 
new  ode,  written  by  George 
P.  Morris  for  the  occasion. 
There  was  an  address  by 
Mayor  Morris ;  and  Gover- 
nor Seward  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  advocated  the 
completion,  by  the  State,  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended some  time  before,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  the 
cost  was  greater  than  antici- 
pated. There  were  manv  other  features  of  festivity,  l)ut  the  climax  was  in 
the  opening  of  the  beautiful  newly  erected  fountains  in  Union  Square  and  City 
Hall  Park,  for  many  years  among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  city. 
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In  1842,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  none  of  the  school  moneys, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  should  be  giN  cn'to 
an}-  school  in  which  anv  reli- 
gious or  sectarian  doctrine  or 
tenet  should  1)e  taught;  and  in 
the  following  year  Archbishop 
Hughes  raised  the  objection 
that  to  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
read  daily  in  the  schools  was 
teaching  a  sectarian  doctrine. 
Colonel  William  L.  Stone, 
then  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  of  New  York, 
taking  the  other  ground,  there 
was  a  long  public  discussion, 
extending  into  the  summer  of 

1844,  when  it  was  suspended  bv  the  illness  and  death  (in  August)  of  Colonel 
Stone.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Education,  November  13,  1S44,  "that 
the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  not  a  sectarian  book,  and  that  ihe 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  at  the  o])en- 
ing  of  the  schools,  is  not  inculcating  or  practising  any  religious  or  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect." 

Harper,  the  Native  Amer- 
ican mayor,  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  a])])ointing  the  first 
regular  uniformed  ])()hce  force 
of  New  N'ork.  Tlie  Legisla- 
ture enacted,  in  i''^44'  I'l*^' 
Municipal  Police  Act,  but  ])ro- 
vided  that  it  should  imi  take 
effect  until  ihe  cily  .-li«»nld 
pass  r)rdinances  lo  make  it 
effective.  As  the  ("ilx-  (  oun- 
cil  was  of  a  parly  diflereiil 
from  that  in  control  ot  the 
]>egislature,  it  did  not  ])nt  the 
act  into  effect,  but  passed  an 
ordinance  of  its  own,  which 
provided  for  three  forces,  the  watch,  the  municii)al  police,  and  the  police 
proper,  but  using  little  care  in  the  allotment  ot'  duties  so  as  to  avoid 
a  conflict  of  authoritv.     Under  it,  however,    Mayor    Harper    ai)pointed    the 
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first  uniformed  police  corps,  known  as  the  Municipal  Police,  but  more 
familiarhr  as  "Harper  Police,"  and  "M.  P's."  The  old  ni,^ht  watch,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  thousand  men,  whose  only  uniform  was  the  firemen's  hat, 
without  its  front  helmet  piece  (whence  the  popular  name  of  "Leather- 
heads")  were  still  continued,  there  being  only  tw^o  hundred  of  the  uniformed 
force  appointed  by  Mayor  Harper. 

In  the  election  of  1844  the  Whigs  had  hoped  by  their  support  of 
Harper  to  secure  the  Native  American  vote  for  their  national  ticket  (Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen)  in  that  year,  but  as  many  of  the  Native  Americans 
were  also  abolitionists,  they  supported  Birney  and  Morris  on  the  Liberty 
Party  ticket,  and  the  Democrats  carried  the  State  for  Polk  and  Dallas, 
securing  their  election.  Harper  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  mayor,  in 
1845,  but  received  only  17,485  votes.  The  Whig  candidate,  Dudley 
Selden,  had  7032  votes,  and  the  election  was  won  by  the  vote  of  24,307, 
polled  for  William  Frederick  Havemeyer,  the  Democratic  candidate.  He 
was  born  of  German  parentage,  in  New  York  City,  February  12,  1804,  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  after  that  connected  with  his 
father's  sugar  refinery,  until  1842,  when  he  left  that  business.  He  was 
thereafter  very  prominent  in  political  affairs,  and  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  the  city:  in  1845,  1848,  and  1872. 

There  were  several  notable  events  in  1845,  that  of  most  permanent 
interest  being  the  completion  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  (New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  Line),  being  the  second  ever  constructed;  the 
first,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  having  been  completed  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1846  lines  were  extended  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  to 
Albany,  and  the  system  was  rapidly  extended  to  cover  the  entire  country. 

On  July  19,  1845,  a  fire  broke  out  which  proved  to  be  second  only  to 
that  of  1835  in  the  amount  of  damage  done.  It  completely  destroyed 
Exchange  Place,  and  Beaver  Street  from  Broadway  almost  to  William 
Street.  Both  sides  of  Broad  Street,  from  above  Exchange  Place  to  Stone 
Street,  with  the  east  side  of  Broadway  and  Whitehall,  were  destroyed.  Above 
Exchange  Place  the  flames  crossed  Broadwa}^  and  consumed  several  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  loss  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  six  millions  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

After  Mayor  Haveme^^er  took  office,  in  1845,  the  City  Council,  finding 
that  the  police  ordinance  of  the  previous  year  was  not  working  well,  took 
the  necessary  action,  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1844,  to  establish 
a  Police  Department  in  accordance  wnth  its  provisions.  It  ended  the  old 
system  of  watchmen,  and  ended  the  terms  of  many  officers,  such  as  mar- 
shals, street  inspectors,  fire  wardens,  health  warden,  lamplighters,  dock 
masters,  inspectors,  etc.,  and  appointed  in  their  stead  a  force  of  day  and 
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nig-ht  police,  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  in  number,  locatmo-  them  in  dis- 
trict headquarters,  under  the  supervision  of  captains  and  assistant  captains, 


This  was  the  force 
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and  headed  by  a  chief  of  poHce  appointed  by  the  mavor 
until  1856,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture created  a  new  system  of 
Metropolitan  Police  to  take  its 
place.  The  Democrats  elected 
Andrew  H.  Alickle,  mayor,  in 
1846,  but  the  AA'hig  candidate, 
\A'illiam  V.  Brady,  was  elected 
in  1847,  <^nd  \Mlliam  F.  Have- 
meyer,  for  another  term,  in 
1848. 

New  York  was  well  rep- 
resented both  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Mexican  \\'ar,  which 
followed,  in  1847- 1848,  the 
admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  General  Worth,  who  was  from  this  city, 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  victorious  army  from  Monterey  to  the  capture 
of  Alexico.  Commodore  Sloat,  who  raised  the  American  flag  in  that  other 
Alonterey,  in  California,  was  a  Xew  Yorker,  as  was  General  Stephen  Watts 
Kearny,  who  marched  sixteen  hundred  men  through  a  thousand  miles  of 
desert  and  seized  Santa  Fe,  and  his  nej^hew,  Philip,  who  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican soldier  to  enter  the  gates  of  Mexico,  lost  an  arm  at  Chei)ulte])ec,  and 
became  the  "gallant  General  Phil  Kearny"  of  the  Ci\i]  War,  until  that  fatal 
day  of  Chantilly  which  ended  his  life,   in   1862. 

In  our  Twentieth  Century  days  we  are  not  entirely  strangers  to  i)r()- 
fessional  animosity  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  more  frequent  on  the  o])eratic 
than  the  Thespian  boards.  It  was  dififerent  toward  the  end  of  tlie  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  it  is  probable  that  professional  jealous}-  of 
actors  never  had  more  serious  results  than  did  that  \vln"ch  existed  between 
the  two  tragedians,  Edwin  Forrest,  the  American,  and  WilHam  C. 
Macready,  the  Englishman.  As  to  the  foundation  for  the  ill  feeling,  ilierc 
are  very  conflicting  accounts.  Forrest  had  played  in  blngland  and 
Macready  had  been  on  two  previous  tours  in  the  United  States.  Roth 
tragedians  had  been  very  successful  on  both  continents,  for  each  was  a  magnifi- 
cent actor;  but  each  had  in  the  other's  country  met  with  some  unfavorable 
newspaper  criticism  and  charged  that  his  rival  had  instigated  it.  One  account 
says  that  Forrest  had  witnessed  a  ])erformance  by  Macready,  at  lulin- 
burgh,  and  had  hissed  him;  and  another,  that  Macready  had  given  h'orrest  a 
similar  affront  in  London.     The  chances  are  that  in  its  origin  the  whole  feud 
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may  have  been  built  up  on  l^aseless  rumors,  but  it  was  in  full  operation  when 
Macready,  then  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  came  over  on  a  third  visit  to  the  United 
States,  in  1848.  He  opened  in  Xew  York,  and  had  a  very  successful  eng-age- 
ment,  but  on  the  last  night,  which  was  his  benefit,  he  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  audience,  to  mention  some  party  or 
faction  which  had  organized  to  prejudice  the  American  public  against  him. 
Going  to  Boston,  a  newspaper  of  that  city  published  a  strong  attack 
upon  him;  and  in  Philadelphia,  while  his  engagement  was  a  successful 
one,  the  management  of  the  house  where  he  played  only  prevented  a  riot 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  police  force.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment, in  the  speech  usually  given  on  such  occasions,  Macready  made  ref- 
erence to  having  received  ungenerous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  Ameri- 
can actor.  Edwin  Forrest  at  once  published  a  card  in  a  Philadelphia  paper 
in  which  he  attacked  ^lacready  viciously,  making  several  charges  against 
him,  and  calling  him  a  "superannuated  driveler,"  and  a  "poor  old  man"  who 
was  "disturbed  by  a  guilty  conscience."  To  this  card  Macready  rejoined 
with  another,  declaring  Forrest's  statements  to  be  without  foundation, 
and  threatening  an  action  for  libel.  Nothing  was  further  done  hostile  to 
Macready,  except  occasional  attacks  from  newspapers  which  had  espoused 
the  Forrest  side  of  the  cjuarrel;  but  his  performances  were  undisturbed 
until  his  return  engagement  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  in  New 
York,    in    May,    1849.     He   advertised    to    open    on    Monday,    May    7th,    in 

"Macbeth,"  which  Forrest 
was  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing at  Wallack's  Theatre,  in 
Broadway. 

The  subsec(uent  proceed- 
ings  indicate   that   there   was 
concerted    action    to    prevent 
Macready   from   playing,   and 
many  afterward  blamed  For- 
rest    for    the    results     which 
followed  —  probably     unduly. 
There  is  much  doubt  whether 
Macready  had  anything  to  do 
with     the     things     occurring 
in     England,     which     Forrest 
charged  against  him,   though 
it  is  certain  that  Forrest  l^elieved  he  had.     But  the  hostility  against  Macready, 
while  largely  excited  by  the  reports  of  his  quarrel  with  Forrest,  had  a  stronger 
basis  in  the  temporarv  intensitv  of  the   Native   American   movement   of   the 
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time.     Caleb  S.  W'oodhuU  had  just  been  elected  mayor,  as  the  W'hio-  candi- 
date,  with  the  general  support  of  the  Xati\e  American  faction.     The  large 
influx  of  foreigners  after  the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  had  greatly  increased  the 
nativistic    sentiment,    which    in 
many  places  had  become  an  un- 
reasoning^ hostility  to  evervthino- 
foreign,     this     being     especially 
true  of  New  York. 

On  the  Monday  night,  a 
large  crowd  waited  quietly  on 
the  outside  of  the  opera  house, 
and  when  the  door  was  opened 
went  in  without  disturbance  to 
their  seats.  The  witches'  scene, 
with  which  the  play  opens,  went 
through  quietly,  but  A'lacready's 
appearance  was  the  signal  for 
hisses,  catcalls  and  shouts  of 
disapproval.  Macready  contin- 
ued through  the  act,  though  not 
a  word  he  said  could  be  heard. 

In  the  next  act,  when  Mrs.  Pope  came  on,  she  was  saluted  with  such 
vulgarity  and  abuse  that  she  fled  from  the  stage,  and  when  .Macready 
appeared  again  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  retire  by  a  shower  of  slale  eggs 
and  heavy  missiles.  The  play  was  suspended,  and  the  dislurbers  went 
home  in  triumph. 

Macready  proposed  to  the  managers  to  throw  u])  the  engagement,  but. 
hearing  of  this,  many  wdio  felt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  cxening  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  city,  joined  in  a  request  to  the  distinguished  actor  to  rec<»n- 
sider  his  decision,  promising  him  ample  ])rotection  from  any  rc'])c'litioii  <>f 
the  outrages  of  the  opening  night,  ft  was  signed  by  m(»rc  than  forty  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Xew  York,  and  Macready  res])onded  to  the  rccpicst 
favorably,  naming  Thursday,  May  lOth,  as  the  date  of  his  ai)pearancc  in  the 
same  play.  Announcements  were  i)osted,  and  at  the  same  time  bills  were 
placed,  side  by  side  with  ]*klacread}'\s,  announcing  a  performance  of  the 
same  play  by  Forrest  at  Wallack's  Broadway  Theatre. 

Almost  simultaneously  there  als(j  ap]:)eared  a  handbill,  rc.iding: 
"Workingmen!  Shall  iVmericans  or  Englishmen  rule  in  this  count  rx!-  'j^he 
crews  of  the  British  steamers  have  threatened  all  Americans  who  shall  dare 
appear  this  night  at  the  English  aristocratic  Opei-a  House.  Workingmen! 
Freemen!  Stand  to  your  lawful  rights!"     It  was  stuck  up  everywhere,  and 
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THE   TABERNACLE,   WITH    ENTRANCE   ON    BROADWAY,    1846 


passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  thousands.  Friends  of  Macready  appealed  to 
the  chief  of  poHce,  who  made  extensive  preparations  to  repel  violence. 
Tickets  were  only    sold   to   those  believed    to    be    friendly    to    Macready, 

windows  were  secured  by  nail- 
ing planks  across  them,  and 
when  the  evening  came  the 
police  only  permitted  those 
having  tickets  to  enter  the 
theatre.  A  large  mob  assem- 
bled, but  when  the  ticket  hold- 
ers were  in,  the  police  barred 
the  doors.  The  mob  brought 
paving  stones,  which  had  been 
piled  up  in  the  streets  prepar- 
atory to  laying,  and  assailed 
the  doors  and  windows,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  police. 
Inside,  the  curtain  rose, 
and,  as  before,  all  was  quiet 
until  Macready  appeared,  when 
it  was  found  that,  in  spite  of 
precautions,  many  disturbers  had  gained  admittance.  They  were  about  to 
rush  to  the  stage  and  seize  Macready,  but  a  signal  brought  the  police,  who 
arrested  the  leaders  and  secured  them  inside,  but  ejected  the  others  into 
the  street.  This  infuriated  the  mob,  who  attacked  the  police,  who  were  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  encounter,  when  the  Seventh  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Duryee,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  horse,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  horsemen, 
attacked  by  the  mob  with  a  shower  of  missiles,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Third  Avenue,  leaving  several  wounded  on  the  street.  The  Seventh 
forced  their  way  in  file  to  the  front  of  the  opera  house  amid  a  shower  of 
stones,  which  wounded  many  of  the  soldiers  and  battered  forty  muskets. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  load  with  ball  cartridge,  and  Recorder  Tall- 
madge,  who  represented  the  city  authorities  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor, 
addressed  the  mob,  begging  them  to  retire,  but  they  paid  no  heed.  Sheriff 
Westervelt,  after  consulting  with  the  division  commander,  General  Charles 
W.  Sandford,  ordered  that  a  volley  be  fired,  but  to  aim  at  the  dead  wall  of 
the  house  opposite,  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  The  soldiers  did  so,  but 
the  mob  only  jeered,  and  responded  with  a  shower  of  missiles.  The  order 
came  from  General  Hall  to  reload,  aim  low,  fire!  and  many  of  the  mob 
were  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  others  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
soldiers  pursued,  and  a  part  of  the  mob  who,  rallying  in  Third  Avenue, 
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renewed  their  attack  with  stones  and  missiles,  injuring  several  of  the 
soldiers,  received  another  fatal  volley,  which  finally  dispersed  the  rioters. 
Generals  Sandford  and  Hall,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brinckerhoff  were 
injured  by  the  rioters,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  members  of  the 
Seventh,  including  Colonel  Duryee  and  Captains  Henry  C.  Shumway  and 
William  A.  Pond.  Thirty-four  of  the  mob  were  killed  and  many  injured. 
Macready  finished  his  performance,  and  after  being  secreted  in  a  private 
house  for  two  days,  went  to  Boston,  where  he  embarked  for  England. 

The  morning  after  the  riot  there  was  great  excitement,  and  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  meeting  in  the  park  that  evening  of  "all  opposed  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life."  A  great  crowd  assembled  and  listened  to 
speeches  denouncing  the  city  authorities,  and  passed  resohitions  of  censure, 
but  althotigh  the  Seventh  was  on  guard  duty  for  two  days,  there  was  no 
further  disturbance.  A  coroner's  jury,  called  to  inquire  into  the  deaths, 
justified  the  authorities  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  mob. 

An  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  in  New  York  shortly  after  this  occur- 
rence, and  continued  for  some  months.  About  three  thousand  persons  died 
of  the  disease. 

The  Astor  Free  Public  Library  was  incorporated  January  13,  1849, 
having  been  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
richest  merchant  of  the  city,  who  had  died  in  the  previous  year.  The  library 
was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  February,  1S54.  It  is  now  merged  into  the 
New  York  Public  Library — Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations— which  is 
now  the  official  title  of  the  city's  public  library  system. 

In  January,  1849,  the 
New  York  Free  Academy 
opened  its  doors  to  the  youth 
of  the  city  who  had  completed 
at  least  one  year  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  It  was 
located  on  the  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  a  site  which  was 
objected  to  by  many  because  it 
was  so  far  uptow^n.  It  was 
given  collegiate  powers  in 
1858,  and  in  1866  assumed 
its  present  title  of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  wilb  an  able 
management  and  facultv  presents  the  finest  example  in  ihe  world  of  a  col- 
legiate institution  which  is  a  part  of  a  city's  free  school  system.  Its 
present  magnificent  buildings  and  campus,  at  138th  to  [41st  Street,  on  St. 
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Nicholas  Terrace,  were  begun  in  1903.  In  1882  the  requirement  of 
previous  attendance  of  the  pubHc  schools  of  the  city  was  repealed,  and  the 
courses  of  the  college  are  now  open  to  all  young  men  of  the  city  who  can 
pass  the  entrance  examinations. 

About  1848  to  1853,  many  important  institutions  of  New  York,  which 
have  accomplished  much  good,  and  most  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  were 
inaugurated.  Among  them  was  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which,  though  organized  in  1843,  was  not 
incorporated  until  1848;  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  incorporated  in 
1851 ;  the  Five  Points  Mission,  inaugurated  in  1850  by  the  New  York  Ladies' 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the 
most  marvelously  successful  reformatory  and    religious   movements   of   its 

kind  ever  carried  on  in  any  city ; 
and  The  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  inaugurated  by  Rev. 
L.  M.  Pease,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Mission,  but  which  became  a 
part  of  the  institutional  work  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  in  185 1. 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  who  had 
l)een  associated  with  Mr.  Pease 
in  that  work,  became  specially 
interested  in  the  needs  of  va- 
grant boys  and  girls,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  several 
men  of  philanthropic  spirit,  in 
efiforts  in  that  direction,  which 
culminated  in  the  organization 
of  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  active  head  until  his 
death,  August  11,  1890.  The  institution  is  said  to  have  aided,  in  various 
practical  ways,  about  half  a  million  children.  It  is  still  in  existence,  carry- 
ing on  its  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  founder.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
was  incorporated  in  1850,  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  Rev.  William  A. 
Muhlenberg,  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  the  corner  stone  of  its  building  was  laid  in  1854.  The  Demilt 
Dispensary  was  established  in  185 1,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  March, 
1853,  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  founded  in  London  by  George 
Williams,  a  dr}-  goods  clerk,  in  1844,  found  its  wa}'  to  this  continent  in 
1851,  when  associations  were  established  in   Montreal  and   Boston.     The 
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New  York  Association  was  organized  in  1852,  at  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  but 
later  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris.  ])astor 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  made  an  address,  at  the  end  of  which  many 
young  men  enrolled  their  names,  including  a  number  who  became  promi- 
nent citizens  of  New  York,  such  as  Hon.  Henry  Arnoux,  Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  William  E.  Dodge,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.  Willis 
James,  ^lorris  K.  Jesup  and  others.  From  the  beginning  the  association 
has  grown  wonderfully,  and  has  been  and  still  is  probably  the  most  potent 
institution  of  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  its  young  men,  outside  of  home 
influence. 

In  i84(j  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  granting  an  amended  charter  to 
the  city,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  change  of  the  date  of  the 
charter  election  from  April  to  the  day  of  the  general  election,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  to  extend  to  two  \cars 
the  terms  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  beginning  January  ist,  following  the 
election.  At  the  first  election  under  the  provisions  of  this  charter,  in 
November,  1850,  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  candidate  of  the  AMiig  party,  was 
elected  mayor,  the  last  to  be  elected  to  the  office  under  that  party  name, 
and  two  years  later  the  party  received  its  national  (|uietus  in  tlie  defeat  of 
Scott  and  Graham. 

In  September,  1850.  Jenny  Lind,  the  famous  Swedish  soprano  singer, 
known  to  fame  as  "the  Swedish  Nightingale,"  sang  to  delighted  audiences 
at  Castle  Garden,  under  the  management  of  Phineas  T.  r.arnuni.  ("nstle 
Garden  was  the  old  fortress,  which  after  Revolutionary  Days,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  summer  garden.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  recei)tiori  oi  Gen- 
eral LaFayette,  in  1824,  and  of  President  Jackson,  in  1832.  as  well  as  of 
many  other  important  gatherings.  It  never  housed  an  event  which  Iclt  a 
deeper  impression.  Few  of  us,  now  living,  heard  her,  l)ut  there  are  tew  who 
have  not  heard  some  old  citizen  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  her  wondertul 
voice,  and  compare  it,  almost  invariably  to  their  depreciation,  with  the 
voices  of  the  prima  donnas  of  later  days. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  left  England  in  :\Iay,  1845, 
had  been  lost  in  the  Arctic,  and  Lady  Franklin  liad  seiu  ..ul  exi)e(litions  to 
rescue  him  and  the  crews  of  his  two  vessels,  the  Terror  and  the  Erebus.  l)nt 
these  vessels  had  returned  without  tidings.  The  world  became  inierested, 
and  Henry  Grinnell,  a  New  York  merchant  and  ship  owner,  offere.l  to 
equip  two  of  his  vessels,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  government  tor  a  rescue 
expedition.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue, 
manned  through  the  navy  department,  and  connnanded  by  Lieutenant 
Edwin  I.  DeHaven,  U.  S.  N.,  left  New  York,  .May  22,  1850,  and  returned, 
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September  30,  1851.  No  traces  of  the  lost  Franklin  expedition  were  found, 
but  numerous  discoveries  were  made,  including-  Grinnell  Land,  the  exten- 
sive region  divided  from  Greenland  by  Smith's  Sound.  In  1853  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane  went  on  another  expedition  in  the  Advance,  equipped  and  pro- 
vided by  Henry  Grinnell  and  George  Peabody.  This  expedition  also  failed 
to  find  any  trace  of  Sir  John's  expedition,  but  discovered  and  mapped  exten- 
sive,  and   before   that   unknown,    Arctic    regions,    and    definitely    determined 

the  existence  of  the  circum- 
polar  sea,  locating  and  plat- 
ting much  of  its  coast  line. 
These  discoveries  created  an 
interest  in  geographical  knowl- 
edge, and  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Geogra- 
phical Society,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  George 
Bancroft,  the  distinguished 
historian,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  which  has 
ever  since  had  a  prosperous 
existence. 

In  1851  was  completed  the  first  through  railway  connection  between 
New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  event 
was  appropriately  celebrated,  on  May  14th  of  that  3^ear.  The  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company,  chartered  in  1846,  was  completed  to  Albany, 
October  3d,  in  the  same  year.  Some  further  details  in  regard  to  the  begin- 
ning and  development  of  railroad  facilities  as  they  relate  to  the  history  and 
progress   of   New   York   City   will   be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  mayoralty  election  of  1852  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
presidential  election,  and  the  Democrats  were  successful  in  both,  electing 
Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  President,  and  William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  while  for  mayor  of  New 
York,  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  who  had  previously  served  as  sheriff  of  New 
York  County,  was  elected.  The  legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  made 
another  amendment  to  the  charter  of  New  York,  by  abolishing  the  ofiice 
of  assistant  alderman,  and  creating,  in  its  place,  a  Board  of  Councilmen,  of 
sixty  members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  one  each  from  sixty  districts,  into 
which  the  Common  Council  should  apportion  the  city.  Mayor  Westervelt 
was  succeeded,  January  i,  1855,  by  another  Democrat,  Fernando  Wood. 
It  was  during  the  term  of  Mayor  Westervelt  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened  in  what  is  now  Bryant  Park,  as  a  "World's  Fair  for  the  Exhi- 
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bition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations."     It  was  modeled  upon  the  plan  of 
the    Crystal    Palace    Exhibition,    which   had  been   held   in   London   in    185 1, 
and  it  was   opened  by   President   Franklin  Pierce,  on  July  4,   1853,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.     The  building  w^as  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and 
glass,  contained  nearly  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  iron.      Its  shape  was  that   of  a   Greek   cross,   sur- 
mounted in  the   centre  by  a  great   translucent   dome.      Its   exhibits,    and 
especially  its  art  gallery,  delighted  many  thousands  of  visitors  for  several 
months,  including  many  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans  from  all  sections. 
It  was  opened  as  a  permanent  exhibition,  May  14,  1854,  but  after  a  time 
the  patronage  dwindled.     It  was  closed  for  a  time ;  but  afterward  used  for 
various  exhibitions  and  gatherings.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  5.  1858. 
The  population  of  New  York  City  in    1850  was,   by  Federal   census, 
515,477,  and  in   i860,  805,658,  so  that  this  was  the  decade  of  the  greatest 
relative  growth  of  the  city   (Manhattan)  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Growth   in   trade   and  manu- 
factures was  especially  great, 
and    commerce    with    foreign 
nations  had  a  remarkable  in- 
crease.    One   of   the  greatest 
factors  in  this  growth  of  com- 
merce was  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  in  the  United  States. 
The    old    packet    ships    were 
built  on  square  and  ungainly 
models,  good  enough  to  float, 
but  not  much  for  speed.     The 
clippers  at  first  were  of  750  to 
940  tons,  but  after  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California  there 
was    a    demand     for    vessels 
larger  and  speedier  than  ever. 
There    is    a    tradition    among  -    ,       ,•  r 

sailors  that  the  idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  bow  and  keel  ot  the  cl,,,])ers  of 
that  era  came  from  a  studv  of  the  bonito,  a  famous  and  l.eantmil  l,.li  ot  the 
South  Atlantic,  which  can  swim  faster  than  any  oIIut:  hul  U-  Uns  as  ,t  may, 
it  was  these  vessels  which  for  years  maintained  for  llie  Amencan  lag  the 
highest  prestige  on  the  high  seas.  New  York  was  the  centre  or  the  hmkling 
and  sale  of  these  clippers.  Their  achievements  were  the  pnde  of  Ainencans 
-how  the  Comet,   1209  tons,  sailed  to   San  Francisco,  around  the     Horn, 
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16,308  miles  and  back  in  seven  months  and  nine  days,  the  homeward  voyage 
being-  in  the  record  time  of  seventy-six  days ;  the  Sword  Fish  made  a  voyage 
from  Shanghai  to  San  Francisco  in  thirty-one  days,  another  record;  and  the 
Dreadnaught,  which  ran  away  from  all  competitors  and  was  the  wonder  of 
the  seas  for  speed.     She  was  owned  by   Edwin   D.    Morgan,   of   New   York. 

The  winning  of  the  Queen's  Cup,  by  the  America,  built  for  and 
owned  by  Commodore  John  C.  Stevens  (founder  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club)  and  his  associates,  in  the  regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  at 
Cowes,  England,  in  1851,  was  an  event  of  great  importance,  as  influencing 
the  design  of  racing  yachts  all  over  the  world.  Many  yachts  have  been 
built  in  England  and  America  for  the  express  purpose  of  international  con- 
tests for  the  America's  cup,  which  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club. 

The  setting  aside  of  Central  Park  was  the  most  useful  civic  work  of  the 
decade.  In  1851  the  lack  of  any  worthy  park  system  first  received  serious 
attention.  Many  years  before,  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  a  park  around 
the  "Collect,"  or  "Fresh  Water"  pond,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Tombs  prison,  but  it  was  never  carried  out.  In  early  days  the 
pond  was  used  for  boating  in  the  summer  and  for  skating  in  the  winter,  but 
later  it  became  a  receptacle  for  rubbish,  a  miasmatic  breeding  spot  for  mos- 
quitoes of  the  malaria-conveying  variety,  and  finally  was  drained,  filled  up 
and  covered  with  a  dense  population.  Someone  else  had  a  fair  project  for 
a  large  park  from  Third  to  Eighth  Avenues,  and  from  Twenty-third  to 
Thirty-fourth  Streets,  but  nothing  came  of  that,  except  Madison  Square. 

In  1 85 1  the  proposition  was  to  buy  Jones'  Wood,  which  was  a  well- 
forested  tract,  from  Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River,  on  Sixty-sixth  and 
Sixty-seventh  Streets.  It  found  many  advocates,  and  was  accepted  by 
ordinance  and  act  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  finally  discarded  as  being  too 
much  to  one  side  of  the  island.  At  last  the  Board  of  Aldermen  appointed 
a  commission  to  select  a  more  central  site,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
tract  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues,  from  Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Streets,  which  was  reported  to  the  Council  in  1856,  and  the  site 
was  extended  northward  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  in  1859. 
Competitive  plans  for  construction  and  decoration  were  invited,  and  fortu- 
nately the  choice  fell  upon  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Vaux,  who  made  Central 
Park  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  appointing  of  a  con- 
sulting board  brought  into  the  city's  service  the  aid  of  many  of  its  fore- 
most citizens — Washington  Irving,  George  Bancroft,  Charles  H.  Russell 
and  Andrew  H.  Green.  To  the  latter,  especially.  New  York  owes  a  lasting- 
debt  of  gratitude.  His  zeal  and  w^atchfulness  w^ere  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  this  beautiful  park.     The  people  of  no  citv   in   the  world  have  a  more 
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beautiful  public  garden,  and  though  it  has  taken  constant  vigilance  to  jirc- 
serve  its  integrity,  it  has  never  lacked  champions  and  defenders. 

The  rapid  growth  in  population  of  Xew  York  City  during  the  decade, 
1850-1860,  has  been  adverted  to.  But  a  very  large  part  of  the  increase  came 
from  immigration.  Many  men  came  during  this  period  who  arc  to-day 
among  our  best  citizens;  but  there  was  also  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arrivals  who  were  ignorant,  not  a  few  who  were  vicious,  and  a  consider- 
able number  who  were  criminals.  In  the  earlier  immigration  the  country 
at  large,  and  New  York  in  particular,  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
assimilate  the  newcomers  into  its  population,  InU  they  were  now  jjouring 
in  at  such  a  rate  that  their  coming  involved  a  serious  civic  difficulty. 

Nationally  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  thrown  into  the  seething 
caldron  of  politics.  New  York  had  rid  itself  of  chattel  slavery  by  the 
process  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  since  1827  its  soil  had  been  free.  There 
had  been  a  "Missouri  Compromise"  and  a  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  but  ilic  (|ues- 
tion  whether  the  country  could  continue  half  slave  and  half  free  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  acute.  There  were  hotheads  on  both  sides  who  made  the 
dispute  daily  more  acrimonious.  The  vortex  of  the  whirlpool  ot  discussion 
was  the  City  of  New  York,  the  city  of  editorial  giants.  Here  was  1  h)race 
Greeley,  with  his  Tribune,  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  sentiment  which 
was  forming  the  new  Republican  party;  Raymond,  of  the  Times;  Benncll, 

of  the  Herald;  \A'ebb,  of  the 

Courier   and    Enquirer;    Bry-  .i^^-^^s^-rv-r-r     yi..aiiSK 

ant,  of  the  Evening  Post ;  and 

other    great    journalists    who 

moulded  opinion  to  an  extent 

equaled  by  none  at  this  later 

day.    The  press  of  New  York, 

editorially,     was     more     truly 

metropolitan   then   than   now, 

not  because  it  was  intrinsically 

abler,  because,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,    the    newspapers    of    to- 

dav  are,  from  a  news  stand- 
point, far  better  than  those  of 

fifty  odd  years  ago,  but  because 

then  there  was  no  other  city 

whose  newspapers  classed  with 

those  of  New  York.     To-dav,  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  I'rancisco.  and  many 
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Other  cities,  are  papers  as  trulv  metropolitan  in  character  and  make-up,  and  as 
^.fl„^,-,f^.i  ,-,.  ,.r.i;t;pal  mnttprc;    as  thosc  of  Ncw  Vork.     So  far  as  the  editorial 
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chair  is  a  tribunal  of  authority,  it  now  has  many  seats.  In  the  "fifties"  it 
centred  chiefly  in  New  York,  and  from  here  went  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  on  the  momentous  issues  which  then  swayed  the  hostile  political  camps. 
Exciting  as  were  the  national  issues  of  that  era,  there  was  much  of 
local  interest  also  in  the  year  1857.  The  miscellaneous  immigration,  of 
which  mention  has  before  been  made,  had  created  crime  centres  in  New 
York,  with  which  the  authorities  had  in  vain  tried  to  cope.  The  "Five 
Points,"  of  New  York,  in  that  period  had  attained  to  a  preeminence  of 
depravity  and  criminality  not  surpassed  by  London's  "Seven  Dials"  at  its 
worst.  Squalid,  unkept,  noisome,  vicious,  the  region  had  grown  beyond  the 
control  of  the  police,  many  of  whom  were  the  hangers-on  of  ward  poli- 
ticians of  the  baser  sort. 
Often  there  was  collusion 
betw^een  the  police  and  the 
lawbreakers,  and  vice  and 
infamy  invaded  many  places 
in  the  city.  The  Legislature 
took  the  matter  up  and 
passed  several  amendments 
to  the  charter.  The  Council 
was  remodeled.  Seventeen 
aldermanic  districts  were  to 
be  represented  each  by  one 
alderman,  to  serve  two 
years ;  and  twenty-four  coun- 
cilmen  were  to  be  annually 
elected.  The  mayor,  con- 
troller and  corporation  counsel  were  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
State  and  municipal  elections  were  to  be  held  on  separate  days.  The  man- 
agement of  Central  Park  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  State  commission. 
The  most  radical  reform  was  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  police  system,  as  then 
in  force,  and  the  creation  of  a  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  sanitary  welfare  of  a  district,  comprising 
the  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester,  Kings  and  Richmond.  Besides 
the  mayors  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who,  under  the  law  had  member- 
ship in  the  board  ex  officio,  its  members  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
to  the  first  board  Governor  John  Alsop  King  appointed  Simeon  Draper, 
James  W.  Nye  and  Jacob  Caldwell,  of  New  York;  James  S.  T.  Stranahan, 
of  Kings;  and  James  Bowers,  of  Westchester  County. 

Mayor  Fernando  Wood  declared  he  would  not  recognize  the  law,  and 
defied  the  commissioners,  claiming  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional. 
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and  he  summoned  the  members  of  the  old  municipal  police  to  stand  by 
him  in  holding  the  property  of  the  police  department  against  the  new  com- 
mission and  its  appointees.  Daniel  D.  Conover,  appointed  street  commis- 
sioner by  Governor  King  to  fill  a  vacancy,  came  to  the  City  Hall  to  claim 
his  office,  and  was  summarily  ejected  by  the  mayor.  Conover  swore  out 
warrants  against  the  mayor,  one  for  violence  to  his  person  and  another 
for  inciting  to  riot.  With  these  warrants  he  went,  on  June  i6th,'to  the 
City  Hall  with  a  force  of  fifty  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Police.  The 
mayor's  police  attacked  the  Metropolitans,  and  a  mob  of  the  worst  classes 
backed  the  old  police,  and  with  them  would  have  overcome  the  new  men 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Seventh  Regiment,  on  its  way  to  embark  on  a 
visit,  which  the  city  regiments  had  arranged  to  make,  to  Boston,  marched 
down  Broadway,  and  being  called  upon,  halted  at  the  City  Hall.  General 
Sandford  notified  the  mayor  that  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  peaceable 
service  of  the  writs,  he  would  use  force,  and  the  mayor  submitted. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  went  on  to  Boston,  but  on  account  of  the  excite- 
ment the  general  ordered  that  nine  city  regiments  should  remain  in  the  city 
under  arms.  The  Court  of  Appeals  promptly  decided  the  case  against  Mayor 
Wood  and  the  Police  Commission  proceeded  to  install  the  Metropolitan  Police 
in  the  place  of  the  old  municipal  force.  But  rioting  kept  up  in  the  streets  at 
many  places.  Two  gangs  of  rowdies,  one  known  as  the  "Dead  Rabbits,"  from 
Five    Points,    and   another   as   the    "Bowery  Boys,"   came  into  conflict  with 

each  other  in  Bayard  Street, 

near    the    Bowery.      Sticks, 

stones  and  knives  were  used 

and  many  on  both  sides  were 

hurt,  as  well  as  bystanders — 

men,    women    and    children. 

A  small  body  of  police  who 

attempted    to   quell    the    dis- 
turbance    was     driven     ofl:'. 

Paving  stones  were  torn  up, 

and  drays,   trucks   and  any- 
thing that  could  be  used  for 

the  purpose  was  seized,  and 

barricades      were     built      at 

various  places.    The  Seventh 

Regiment,     still    in    Boston, 

was  summoned  bv  telegraph,  and  meanwhile  the  regiments  ,n  tl|e  city  t    e 

hard  to  suppress  "the  disturbances,  which  abated  before  evening  a  ter  six  n 

had  been  killed  and  over  a  hundred  wounded.     Rioting   broke   out    again    the 
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next  day  at  Anthony  and  Centre  Streets,  \mi  the  Seventh  Regiment  had  re- 
turned and  the  tronl^le  was  ciuelled.  The  mihtia  kept  under  arms  for  several 
days,  and  c|uiet  was  restored.  It  was  charged  that  many  of  the  riotous  dis- 
turbances that  occurred  had  been  aided,  if  they  had  not  been  incited,  l)y  mem- 
bers of  the  old  municipal  police,  but  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Avent  on.  Another  disturbance  occurring  on  the  13th  and  14th  between 
two  gangs  of  rioters,  one  Irish  and  the  other  German,  was  suppressed  l)v  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  who  after  that  greatly  improved  the  order  of  the  city. 
The  United  States  experienced  another  disastrous  panic  in  the  autumn  of 
1857.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  failure,  on  August  24th,  of  the  Ohio  Life  and 
Trust  Company,  which  though  it  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  country,  failed  for  seven  million  dollars. 

General  distrust  seized  de- 
positors and  the  business  pub- 
lic. The  Philadelphia  banks 
suspended  payment,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  banks  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  a  run  on 
all  banks,  and  the  Bowery 
Bank  went  to  the  wall.  Many 
business  houses  failed  and  the 
conditions  became  so  acute 
that  the  Legislature,  on  Octo- 
ber 13th,  passed  a  law^  author- 
izing the  banks  to  suspend 
specie  payments  for  a  year.  They  did  so,  by  concerted  arrangement,  and  the 
Massachusetts  banks  suspended  payment  on  the  same  day. 

As  winter  came  on  with  great  severity  the  sufiferings  of  the  poor,  already 
great  because  of  the  general  shuttmg  down  of  factories,  were  greatly  intensi- 
fied. Soup  kitchens  were  established ;  many  men  were  employed  by  the  city 
and  the  Park  Commission,  but  many  died  of  cold  and  hunger.  Riots  were  fre- 
cjuent  but  were  suppressed  by  the  police.  The  New  York  banks  suddenly  re- 
sumed payment  on  December  14th,  and  the  situation  slowly  recovered.  Riots, 
however,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  nnu'ders  and  robberies  were  nu- 
merous. This  condition  w-as  laid  at  the  door  of  the  city  administration  by 
many  of  the  city,  with  a  consequence  that  at  the  December  election  there  was 
a  Citizens'  Party  ticket,  and  Daniel  F.  Tiemann  was  elected  mayor  of  New 
York,  taking  his  seat  in  January,  1858. 
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The  enlargenient  of  the  Astor  Library  1)\-  the  h1)erahtv  of  Wilhani  B. 
Astor,  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  original  donor,  and  the  estabhshino-  of 
Cooper  Institute,  by  Peter  Cooper,  were  two  of  the  notable  events  of  the  \ear. 
Another  was  the  rejoicing- 
over  the  completion  of  C3n-us 
W.  Field's  Atlantic  cable. 
There  was  an  illumination  at 
the  City  Hall,  and  a  fireworks 
display  at  night,  and  Mr. 
Field  was  banqueted  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  There  were 
manv  other  festivities ;  mes- 
sages W'Cre  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  England 
a  n  d  President  Buchanan. 
Other  messages  were  ex- 
changed  but  all  at  once 
they  ceased.  The  cable  had 
broken.     It  all  had  to  be  done 

over  again,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  Mr.  Field's  patience  and  zeal  were 
rewarded  by  success.  Some  doubters  did  not  believe  that  the  messages  had 
passed  between  the  two  continents,  and  the  newspa])er  humorists  made  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  cable  enterprise.  If  Mr.  Field  had  not  l)een  made  of 
stern  stuff  the  cable  connections  might  never  have  been  made. 

In  October,  1858.  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute  was  being  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Bryant  Park,  and  on  October  5th  the  l)uil(ling  caught 
fire,  and  was  destroyed  with  all  its  contents.  A  little  while  before  that,  in 
Julv,  a  riot  had  occurred  on  Staten  Island.  The  (Juaranline  Station  had  for 
some  years  been  maintained  on  the  northern  end  ol  the  island.  1  here  had 
been  constant  complaint  against  it  on  the  i)art  of  llie  peojjlr  residvni  iIhtc. 
who  thought  it  caused  disease  and  death,  and  knew  it  \<v\)\  ilirir  i.i-..pcriy 
values  down.  Thev  had  petitioned  for  its  removal,  bm  liad  been  al)lc'  to 
accomplish  nothing,  though  their  efforts  were  re])eated ;  so  on  the  night  men- 
tioned, citizens  numbering  over  one  thousand  assembled  and  set  hre  to  all  the 
buildings.  The  militia  were  sent  to  quell  the  riot,  and  succeeded  m  dispersing 
the  mob,  but  the  State  soon  removed  the  Ouaraniinr  Siaiimi,   i(iiipMr:,nly,   lo 

the  Lower  Bay. 

While  the  exciting  discussion  of  the  political  cpiestions  which  were  last  to 
bring  the  countrv  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war  lilk-d  ihe  thoughts  of  the  ])eople, 
there  were  no  remarkable  events  in   1^5.;.     The    city    election    was 
December,  and  Fernando  \\'ood  was  again  elected  mayor. 
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In  i860,  New  York  had  several  distinguished  visitors,  the  Due  de  Join- 
ville  first,  then  Lady  FrankHn,  wife  of  Sir  John  FrankHn,  who  came  to  thank 
New  York  for  the  efforts,  valual^le  though  fruitless,  which  had  been  made  by 
some  of  its  citizens  to  recover  her  husband  and  the  members  of  his  Arctic 
expedition;  but  the  one  of  greatest  interest  was  the  visit  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  later  became  King  Edward  VII,  and  whose  death  has  so  re- 
cently been  mourned.  He  traveled  under  the  title  of  Baron  Renfrew,  and  his 
manly  and  unassuming  demeanor,  added  to  the  esteem  which  all  felt  for  his 
mother,  Oueen  Victoria,  insured  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Parades,  re- 
ceptions  and  other  festivities  testified  to  the  good  feeling  of  our  people  for  the 
young  prince. 

The  presidential  election,  the  most  momentous  in  our  history,  soon  filled 
the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  matters,  and  ended 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States. 


SAILORS'    SNUG   HARBOR   IN    1860 


CHAPTER         THIRTY -THREE 


NEW    YORK    CITY    DURING    THE    WAR    FOR    THE 

UNION-STORY   OF   THE    DRAFT   RIOTS 

THE    RETURN   OF   PEACE 

In    the    dissensions    between    North    and    South,    which    preceded    the 
Civil  War,  New  York  was  divided.    The  city,  as  now,  included  among  her 
citizens  and  business  men,  many  who  came  from  other  States,  just  as  all 
other  cities  of  metropolitan  rank  attract  to  their  borders  representatives 
of  all  sections  of  their  respective  nations.     So,   in  New  York   there   were 
many  Southern  men,  and  there  was  much  Southern  sentiment.    The  busi- 
ness community  of  a  great  financial  centre  is  always  conservative,  and  while 
the  Southern  press  was  belligerent  and   threatening   in   tone,    and    Southern 
orators    in    Congress    freely    predicted    disunion,    unless    some    satisfactory 
solution  of  their  claim,  of  right  to  carry  their  slave  property  into  the  terri- 
tories,  was   agreed  upon,   the   consensus  of  opinion  in  the  business  centre 
of  New  York  was  that  there  would  be  no  w^ar.     As  to  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  lea^-e    the    Union,    that    was    a    del)atable 
question.     Josiah  Quincy,  as   spokesman  of  the   Federalists,   had   threat- 
ened the  secession  of  Massachusetts,  sixty  years  before:  "Peaceably  if  we 
may — forciblv   if  we  must!"     The   South    remembered   this;   and   constantly 
used  the  tu  quoque  argument  in  response  to  Northern  contention  that  no  State 
had  a  right  to  leave  the  Union.     But  while  Southern  writers  and  orators 
were  constantly  adopting,  as  their  own,  the  famous  taunt  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federalists,  the  saying  most  quoted  by  those  of  the  North,  was  the 
famous    dictum    of  the    Southern    Democratic   President.   Jackson:    "The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved!"     Yet  there  were  many  in  the  North 
who  would  have  been  willing  to  "let  the  erring  sisters  go."     Lincoln  had 
himself   declared   that   the   republic   could    not    endure    half    slave    and    half 
free;   why   not,   then,   let   the   slave   section  go  off  by  itself  with  its  turmoil 
and  its  problems,  which  had  been  the    disturbing   element    in    politics    for 
twenty  years?       There  was  room  on  this   great  continent  for   two   great 
empires.      So  many  argued,  and  felt.      Peace  was  good  for  business;  war 
would  unsettle  everything;  agitation,   even,  was  a  crime;  for  had   it   not 
already  brought  on  a  crisis?     Gold  had  gone  into  hiding;  commercial  credit 
had  disappeared,  and  while  the  banks  were   ready   with   their   help    for   mer- 
chants and  each  other,  they  could  not  keep  it  up  unless  something  was  done  to 
relieve   the   situation.     Such   was   the  view  of  many   in   the   business   world, 
which  looked  for  compromise.     Meanwhile,  the  South  was  drilling  and  arming. 
South  Carolina,  on  December  20,  i860,  declared  herself  out  of  the  Union,  and 
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her  senators  withdrew  from  Congress.  Buchanan,  perplexed,  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn;  his  cabinet  was  divided  in  allegiance,  and  its  members  were 
resigning.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned, 
and  Philip  F.  Thomas  succeeded  him  ;  Lewis  Cass  secretary  of  state,  went 
next,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  attorney-general,  took  his 
place,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  becoming  attorney-general;  John  B.  Floyd,  of 
Virginia,  secretary  of  war,  after  transferring  as  much  military  material  as 
possible  to  Southern  soil,  resigned,  and  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  had 
been  postmaster-general,  took  his  place,  while  Horatio  King,  of  Maine, 
took  the  post-office  portfolio.  Thomas,  of  the  treasury,  resigned,  and  John 
A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  in  his  place;  and  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  interior,  also  resigned. 


EARLY    VIEW    OF    AMERICAN    MUSEUM 


In  these  six  changes  there  were  two  valuable  accessions  to  the  Union 
cause:  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  John  Adams  Dix.  He  was  of  New  York  City, 
though  born  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  in  1798.  Entering  the  army  as  a  cadet, 
in  181 2,  he  served  on  the  Canada  frontier  throughout  the  War  of  181 2,  and 
in  1 819  became  the  aide  of  General  Brown,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department.  He  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Denmark,  in 
1826,  and  in  1828  resigned  his  commission  as  captain  in  the  army,  to  . 
engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  He 
became  prominent  in  State  politics  as  a  Democrat,  was  adjutant  general  of 
New  York  from  1830  to  1833,  and  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  and 
superintendant  of  common  schools  from  1833  to  1840,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  so-called  "Albany  Regency";  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1842,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  ^o  1849.  When  there  was 
a  division  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  1848,  he  w^as  candidate  of  the  Free- 
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Soil  wing-  for  governor,  but  was  not  elected.  He  had  established  himself 
in  practice  in  New  York  City,  and  was  a  man  of  great  prominence  and 
influence. 

After  South  Carolina  had  declared  itself  out  of  the  Union,  conserva- 
tive opinion  in  Xew^  York  was  divided.  At  one  extreme  were  those  who 
contemplated  as  a  possibility  that  New^  York  should  become  a  free  city, 
entirely  independent  of  the  State  or  National  government,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maintain  a  polic}^  of  absolute  neutralit}'  in  the  event  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union.  These  were  represented  by  the  mayor,  Fernando 
Wood,  who  actually  advocated  that  course  in  his  message  to  the  Common 
Council,  January  7,  1861. 

There  was  another  conservative  w4ng,  whose  members  still  li(i])e(l  tc 
bring  about  a  i)eaceful  solution  of  the  pending  problems,  and  whose  last 
effort  was  voiced  in  wdiat  became  known  as  the  Pine  Street  Meeting,  held 
December  15,  i860.  Among  its  promoters  were  leading  citizens  of  New 
York:  Charles  O'Connor  (wdio  presided),  John  A.  Dix,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
William  B.  Astor,  James  W.  Beekman,  Edward  Cooper,  and  many  others. 
The  meeting  was  verv  largely  attended,  and  resolutions  were  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  fraternal  and  conciliatory  in  tone,  but  firm  in  Union 
sentiment,  as  coming  from  men  wdio  had  heretofore  been  known  as 
friends  of  the  South,  and  had  voted  with  the  Southern  people  upon  matters 
involving  Southern  interests.  A  committee,  headed  by  ex-President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  was  appointed  to  present  the  resolutions  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  to  the  governors  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

It  was  early  in  January,  1861,  when  President  Buchanan  called  j(»lin 
A.  Dix  into  his  cabinet,  to  take  the  place  of  Philip  F.  Thomas,  on  his  resig- 
nation of  the  treasury  portfolio.  One  of  the  first  things  the  new  secretary 
set  himself  to  do  w^as  to  have  all  the  revenue  cutters  in  Southern  liarbors 
sent  north  before  the  hostilities,  which  now  seemed  inevitable,  sh(»ul(l  l)egni. 
So  he  sent  Mr.  Jones,  a  special  agent,  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  ( .al- 
veston,  with  instructions  to  save  the  revenue  cutters  then  on  duty  at  those 
ports.  Captain  Breshwood,  commanding  the  re\-enue  cutter  McClelland,  re- 
fused to  obey  these  orders,  and  when  :\lr.  Jones  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Dix 
to  that  efl:ect,  the  secretary  sent  b}-  telegraph  the  following  dis])atch : 

"Treasury  De])artment,  Jan.  2<),   r86i. 

Tell  Lieut.  Caldwell  to  arrest  Capt.  Breshwood,  assume  coniniaiid  (.1 
the  cutter  and  obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you.  1 1  Capt.  Breshwood 
after  arrest  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  tlie  cutter,  tell  Lieut. 
Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer  and  treat  him  accordingly,  it  any 
one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  Mag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 
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The  final  sentence  of  this  dispatch  thrilled  the  North.  In  the  nerve- 
less condition  of  the  Buchanan  administration,  such  evidence  of  virility  was 
encouraging.  During  January,  1861,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas  followed  South  Carolina  in  the  passing  of 
secession  ordinances,  and  on  February  4,  1861,  delegates  from  all  these 
States,  except  Texas,  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  electing  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice 
President. 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  a  few  weeks  were  required 
to  get  things  in  working  order.  Then  came  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and 
the  gallant  defense  by  Anderson,  up  to  his  final  surrender.  At  once  opinion 
at  the  North  crystallized.     Indignation   at  the  firing  on  the  flag  made  many 

who  had  hoped  for  peace 
anxious  to  join  in  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  and  troops 
flocked  to  Washington.  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas  joined 
the  Confederacy. 

New  York  was  thrilled 
with  the  news  from  Sumter. 
The  Legislature  appropriated 
$3,000,000;  the  New  York 
City  militia  regiments  volunteered;  recruiting  of  new  volunteer  regi- 
ments rapidly  went  on,  and  the  Common  Council  at  once  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  military  equipment  and  outfit,  for  which  $1,000,000 
of  Union  Defense  Fund  Bonds  were  issued.  The  march  of  the  New 
England  troops  through  the  city,  April  i8th,  cii  route  to  Washington, 
was  an  ovation  of  the  most  emphatic  kind,  the  entire  marching  route  being  lined 
with  dense  masses  of  the  people,  shouting  their  joy  with  deafening  cheers. 
The  news  later,  that  on  April  19th,  the  anniversary  of  Lexington,  the  men  of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  had  been  attacked  and  several  killed  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  roused  the  excited  people  to 
the  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  on  the  next  day  a  mass  convention  which  had  been 
called  to  meet  in  Union  Square  brought  together  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  and  there 
were  eighty- seven  vice  presidents  chosen  from  the  most  solid  men  of  the  com- 
munity.    Four  speaking  stands  had  been  erected,  but  proved  insufficient,  and 
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balconies  and  roofs  were  used  as  additional  rostra,  from  which  Colonel  Raker, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Robert  J-  Walker,  Professor  Mitchill,  IX'uid  S.  Cod- 
ding'ton,  and  other  gifted  orators,  spoke  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

The  first  of  the  city  regiments  to  move  to  the  front  was  the  Seventh, 
1050  men,  which  went  on  April  19th,  under  command  of  Colonel  Marshall  Lef- 
ferts;  and  they  were  quickly  followed,  on  Sunday,  April  21st,  l)y  the  Sixth, 
550  men.  Colonel  Joseph  C.  Pinckney;  the  Twelfth,  900  men.  Colonel  Daniel 
Butterfield;  and  the  Seventy-first,  950  men.  Colonel  A.  S.  Vosburgh.  On  tlie 
23d  went  the  Eighth  Regiment,  900  men.  Colonel  George  Lyons;  on  the  27th 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  600  men.  Colonel  C.  Schwarzwaelder ;  on  the  28th,  tlie  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  500  men.  Colonel  George  W.  Tompkins;  on  the  29th,  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment,  1050  men.  Colonel  Alichael  Corcoran;  and  on  the  30lh,  die 
Ninth  Reo-iment,  800  men.  Colonel  John  W.  Stiles.  These  were  mustered  in 
on  the  three-months  call  of  the  President.  Other  regiments  followed  until  1)y 
May  25th  the  authorized  thirty  thousand  men  had  been  raised  by  the  State, 
and  by  July  12th  they  had  been  organized  into  thirty-eight  regiments. 

The  President,  on  May  4th,  called  for  volunteers  and  Colonel  Ellsworili's 
regiment,  Eleventh,  New  York  Zouaves,  was  the  first  \olunteer  regiment 
from  New  York  to  reach 
the  field;  and  there  quickly 
followed  the  Twenty-eighth, 
Colonel  Bennett;  Fourteenth, 
Colonel  Wood,  in  May;  fol- 
lowed in  June  by  the  Eighth, 

Colonel    Blenker;    the    Tenth,       LlSs./^f !T"-"^Si*^. -  ^^ 

Colonel  ^IcChesney;  the 
Garibaldi  Guard,  Colonel 
D'Utassy;  the  Twelfth,  Col- 
onel Quincy;  the  Thirteenth, 
Colonel  Walrath;  the  Ninth, 
Colonel  Hawkins;  the  Sixth, 
Colonel  W^ilson,  followed  by 
the  Thirty-eighth,  Colonel 
Hobart;  the  Eighteenth,  Col- 
onel Jackson;  the  Seventeenth, 
Colonel  Lansing;  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  Colonel  McCunn; 
and   the    Thirtv-first,    Colonel 
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Pratt,  of  the  volunteer  regmients.     Also,  of  New   York   State   imnps 
Seventv-ninth,  Colonel  Cameron;  the   Nineteenth,  ColoneU  lark  :  (  nnq.any 
K  of  the  Nineteenth  New  York,  Captain   Bunting;  the    J  wenty-hrst,  (  ol- 
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onel  Rogers;  the  Twenty-sixth,  Colonel  Christin ;  the  Twenty-ninth,  Col- 
onel Von  Steinwehr;  the  Twenty-eighth,  Colonel  Donnelly;  the  First, 
Colonel  Montgomery;  the  Sixteenth,  Colonel  Davies ;  and  the  Thirtieth. 
Colonel  Matheson.  On  May  8th,  General  John  A.  Dix  was  appointed  major 
general  of  New  York,  and  the  other  major  generalship  was  given  to  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  who  later  fell  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Colonel  Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth,  who  headed  the  Eleventh  (Zouave) 
Regiment,  the  first  volunteer  regiment  to  be  raised  in  New  York,  was  a  native 
of  Mechanicsville,  New  York,  born  in  1837.  He  went  to  Chicago  as  a  boy  and 
lived  there  to  manhood,  later  coming  to  X'ew  York.  At  the  call  for  volunteers 
he  raised  and  organized  his  Zouave  regiment  from  among  the  volunteer  firemen 
of  the  city  and  became  its  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the  first  general  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  forces  into  Virginia,  l)ut  at  Alexandria,  on  May  24,  1861, 
was  shot  dead  by  a  hotel  keeper,  from  whose  building  he  had  just  torn  away 
a  Confederate  flag.  In  the  North  he  was  regarded  as  the  first  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  White  House,  in  Washing- 
ton, where  there  were  funeral  ceremonies,  with  full  military  honors  and  im- 
posing ceremonies.  President  Lincoln  acting  as  chief  mourner;  it  was  after- 
ward brought  to  New  York  City,  where,  after  lying  in  state  for  two  days  in 
the  City  Hall,  it  was  conveyed  for  burial  to  his  birthplace. 

Among  the  important  steps  taken  by  New  York  in  aid  of  the  Union 
cause  was  the  organization,  on  April  22,  1861,  of  the  Union  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  whom  the  first  members  were  John  A. 
Dix,  chairman;  Simeon  Draper,  vice  chairman;  William  M.  Evarts,  secre- 
tary; Theodore  Dehon,  treasurer;  Moses  Taylor,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  Samuel  Sloan,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
John  J.  Cisco,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Lsaac  Bell,  James  Boorman,  Charles  H. 
Marshall,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Royal  Phelps,  \\^illiam 
Earle  Dodge,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  F.  Havemeyer, 
Charles  H.  Russell,  James  T.  Brady,  Rudolph  A.  \Mtthaus,  Abiel  A.  Low, 
Prosper  M.  \A>tmore,  and  A.  C.  Richards,  all  of  whom  ranked  among  the 
leading  professional  and  business  men  of  New  York;  and  the  mayor,  ^ity 
comptroller,  and  the  presidents  of  the  two  boards  of  the  Common  Council  were 
ex-ofiicio  members  of  the  committee.  Later  other  prominent  names  were  added 
to  the  committee.  It  raised  funds  for  arming,  equipping  and  transporting 
troops,  and  did  a  vast  number  of  things  quickly,  which  the  municipality  could 
only  have  accomplished  very  slowly.  It  continued  in  operation  for  a  year, 
and  before  its  final  adjournment,  April  30,  1862,  had  disbursed  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  volunteers,  their  widows  and  orphans. 
Another  great  movement  which  had  its  origin  in  New  York  was  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     It  began,  as  many  organizations  of  help 
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and  mercy  have  beo-iin,  in  tlie  work  of  devoted  women,  who,  soon  alter  the 
Union  Square  meeting  of  April  2o:h.  organized  tlie  Woman's  Central 
Association  of  Relief  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the  Army.  Upon 
the  advice  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  a  committee,  representing 
that  association  and  some  medical  relief  associations  of  New  York,  went 
to  \\'ashington  to  confer  with  the  authorities  in  tlie  War  Department  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them,  and  from 
this  conference  came  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, wdiich,  under  the  general  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  liellows,  its  presi- 
dent, became  the  most  successful  agency  of  help  and  comfort  to  sick  and 
wounded   soldiers  that   the  world   had  ever  seen. 

Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  which 
proved  especially  disastrous 
to  New  York  troops,  Gover- 
nor E.  D.  Morgan  issued  a 
call  for  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  to  serve  three  years, 
and  by  the  end  of  t86i  New^ 
York  City  had  put  into  the 
field  over  sixty  thousand 
volunteers,  exclusive  of  mili- 
tia, and  had  made  loans  to 
the  general  government  of 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

In  the  December  elec- 
tion, in  1 861,  George  Opdyke, 

a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  was  elected  mayor,  and  was,  (luring  liis 
administration,  especially  active  in  such  measures  as  the  numicipahty  could 
initiate  or  aid,  connected  with  the  furtherance  of  the  L^nion  cause.  I'nvate 
benefactions  and  efforts  continued  along  the  same  line.  Mrs.  \\alentine  Ab)tt 
headed  an  association  of  ladies  which  opened.  May  2,  1862,  a  Home  for  Sick 
and  \\'ounded  Soldiers  in  the  building  at  Lexington  Avenue  and 
Street,  which  had  recently  been  erected  for  an  In  fan 
having  accommodations  for  from  four  to  fn-c-  lumdrcd 
A'incent,  in  Central  Park,  was  another  institution  of  tlie  ^anic 

The  first  half  of  1862  covered  a  series  of  uninterrupted  victories  lot  he 
Union  arms,  l^ut  reverses  came  in  midsummer  w  hich  disheartened  many.  'Die 
restoration  of  the  Union,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  looked 
upon  as  being  onlv  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  was  now  seen  to  be  a  task  r,f 
great  difficultv.     The  losses  of  men  by  death,  disease,  cai)ture,  and  expiration 
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of  enlistment  were  very  great,  and  on  July  2,  1862,  President  Lincoln  called 
for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  which  was  his  final  effort  to  recruit 
the  army  by  voluntary  military  service. 

Many  of  those  familiar  with  military  science  condemned  the  volunteer 
system ;  not  because  the  volunteers  did  not  make  the  best  soldiers,  but  because 
of  the  unequal  burden  upon  the  people  from  the  fact  that  it  imposed  no  sacri- 
fice upon  those  individuals  or  communities  that  were  not  willing  to  furnish 
volunteers  for  the  army.  Some  places  gave  up  practically  the  entire  popula- 
tion fit  for  military  service;  while  in  other  places  scarcely  any  volunteered. 
There  was  quite  a  large  popular  demand  for  a  draft,  while  other  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  w^ar  were,  of  course,  equally  opposed 
to  any  measure  which  should  compel  them  to  participate  in  it.  The  reverses 
of  the  last  half  of  1862  had  increased  the  numbers  of  the  party  in  favor  of 
letting  the  South  go.  These  largely  believed  that  the  South  would  win  in  the 
end  (probably  with  the  aid  of  France,  or  England,  or  both),  and  that  the 
sooner  the  warfare  was  ended  the  better  it  would  be  for  both  the  North  and 
South.  Even  among  those  who  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  desire  for  the 
success  of  the  Union  arms  there  were  many  who  did  not  believe  in  the  levy- 
ing of  a  conscription. 

In  New  York  State  the  Republican  nominee  was  General  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  and  the  language  of  the  platform  was  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted  "by  all  the  means  that  the  God  of  Battles  has  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  government."  The  Democratic  nominee  was  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, an  eminent  lawyer  of  Utica,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  State 
from  1852  to  1854,  and  the  platform  upon  which  he  stood  favored  "all 
legitimate  means  to  suppress  the  Rebellion."  Seymour  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  10,752  votes. 

In  1863  Congress  passed  the  Enrollment  Act,  approved  on  March  3. 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  army  had  previously  notified  the  State  author- 
ities that  New  York  was  deficient  28,517  men  in  volunteers  furnished  since 
July  2,  1862,  and  that  of  these  18,523  were  due  from  the  City  of  New  York. 
Preparations  for  a  draft,  under  the  Enrollment  Act,  went  forward 
rapidly.  They  were,  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Robert  Nugent,  of  the  Sixtv-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  who  had 
been  appointed  assistant  provost  marshal  general,  under  whom  was  a  pro- 
vost marshal  for  each  congressional  district. 

There  was  much  murmuring,  in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  draft.  The  Enrollment  Act  provided  that  the 
draft  should  be  made  from  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-five  years,  but  any  drafted  man  could  procure  exemption  by 
paying  $300.     This  was  attacked  as  a  flimsy  device  to  enable   the   rich   to 
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evade  service.  Late  in  June,  when  Pennsylvania  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Lee's  Army,  the  New  York  City  mihtia  regiments  had  been 
summoned  to  assist  m  repelHng-  the  invasion,  so  that  when  the  order  was 
issued,  July  ist,  for  making-  a  draft 
in  the  State,  under  the  Enrollment 
Act,  the  only  forces  in  the  city  to  pre- 
serve order,  additional  to  the  police, 
were  a  few  regulars  in  the  garrisons 
and  the  disabled  men  of  the  Invalid 
Corps.  It  was  ordered  that  the  draft 
should  begin  in  the  city,  on  Satur- 
day, July  nth,  and  it  commenced 
promptly.  Though  interference  had 
been  threatened,  none  of  any  serious 
quality  was  attempted,  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  conscription  were  encour- 
aged in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
no  very  serious  opposition  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  duty. 

But,  as  events  afterward  proved, 
Sunday  was  used  by  the  disaffected 
and  desperate  to  plan  what  proved  to 
be    the    most    terrible    and    desperate 

riot  that  ever  blackened  the  annals  of  New  York.  Some  working  men  who 
had  been  drafted,  aided  by  several  political  agitators,  stirred  up  an  oppo- 
sition to  further  enrollment  under  a  system  which  placed,  as  they  claimed,  its 
entire  burden  upon  the  poor. 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  police  were  the  president  of  the  board, 
Thomas  Acton,  and  the  superintendent,  John  A.  Kennedy.  On  Monday 
morning,  small  details  of  police  were  sent  to  the  enrolling  office^,  al  (^yj 
Third  Avenue  (corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street),  and  tkjo  Hroadw  aw  two 
doors  from  Tw^enty-ninth  Street,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  drawing  of 
names  continued  until  noon,  when  news  of  disorder  in  oihcr  parts  ol  llie 
city  led  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  suspend  furtlicr  ni)crali<»ns  lor  llie 
day. 

At  the  Third  Avenue  enrollment  office,  the  doors  were  nix'ncd  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  a  crowd  thronged  into  the  room.  Forty  or  fifty  names  had 
been  drawn  when  a  paving  stone  came  crashing  throiigli  the  window 
from  the  outside,  and  at  once  there  was  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  cmoll 
ing  officials,  who  were  glad  enough  to  escape  unhurt,  except  Provost 
Marshal    Vanderpoel,    who   was    badly  maltreated  and  carried  out  for  dead. 
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The  furniture,  records,  and  drafting  apparatus  were  destroyed,  the  build- 
ing- fired,  and  the  entire  block  was  burned,  because  the  mob  would  not  per- 
mit the  firemen,  who  came  promptly  to  the  scene,  to  get  near  the  hydrants 
until  the  fire  was  beyond  control. 

The  mob  amounted  to  many  thousands.  Early  in  the  day  deputations 
had  visited  the  workshops  and  factories,  informing  the  proprietors  that 
they  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  establishments  unless 
they  closed  them,  and  permitted  their  men  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  rioters, 
if  thev  so  desired.  Most  of  the  places  were  thereupon  closed.  Thus  the 
mob  grew.  Superintendent  Kennedy,  going  in  plain  clothes,  without 
escort,  to  size  up  the  situation,  was  recognized  and  attacked  by  the  mob  at 
Fortv-sixth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  the  intervention  of  an  influential  friend.  As  it  was.  he  was  disabled  for 
several  days.  President  Acton,  however,  established  himself  at  police  head- 
quarters, in  Mulberry  Street,  and  from  there,  by  telegraph,  directed  the 
movements  of  the  police,  who  did  gallant  work  in  the  face  of  what  was,  in 
fact,  an  overwhelming  force,  which  could  have  destroyed  practically  the 
entire  citv,  if  it  had  been  under  coherent  leadership.  From  Cooper  Insti- 
tute to  Forty-sixth  Street,  Third  Avenue  was  crowded  with  a  lawless  mob 
who  not  only  filled  the  street  and  roadway,  but  hung  over  the  eaves  and 
filled  the  windows  and  doors. 

The  mob  was  especially  virulent  against  the  negroes.  The  draft  was, 
in  their  eyes,  directed  against  the  poor  whites,  to  compel  them  to  fight  for 
the  negro;  and  when  an  unfortunate  member  of  that  race  was  found,  the  cry, 
"Kill  the  nigger!"  met  prompt  response,  and  from  many  a  lamp-post  hung 
victims  of  the  race  hatred  of  the  mob,  who,  in  their  insatiate  fury,  showed 
no  respect  for  age  or  sex.  The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Forty-third  to  Forty-fourth  Streets,  was  the  object  of  a  concerted  attack, 
and  as  the  hundreds  of  children  were  hurried  out  of  the  rear  door,  the  mob 
broke  in  the  front  doors  and  set  fire  to  the  building  in  several  places  at  once. 
Tt  was  utterly  destroyed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  firemen; 
under  command  of  Chief  Engineer  Decker,  to  save  it. 

The  police  managed,  at  some  of  the  more  remote  points  of  trouble,  to 
disperse  detachments  of  the  rioters  bent  on  mischief,  but  in  Third  Avenue, 
stores. were  looted,  and  on  Lexington  Avenue  two  private  residences,  after 
being  robbed,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  A  detachment,  about  forty,  of  the 
Invalid  Corps,  sent  to  help  in  restoring  order,  was  attacked  in  Forty-third 
Street,  and  at  the  command  of  their  ofiicer,  Lieutenant  Reed,  fired  blank 
cartridges  at  the  mob,  which  so  infuriated  the  rioters  that  they  at  once 
rushed  upon  the  soldiers,  wrenched  their  muskets  from  their  hands  and 
beat  them  severely,  killing  some  and  severely  injuring  most  of  the  others.     An 
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attack,  which  had  been  boldly  planned,  on  the  Central  office  of  the  police  in 
Mulberry  Street,  was  attempted  by  a  mob  of  about  fi\-e  thousand  men,  but  Ser- 
geant Daniel  Carpenter  (afterward  inspector  of  police)  so  maneuvered  his 
force  of  two  hundred  policemen  as  to  attack  the  invading-  column  simultaneously 
from  many  points  on  its  flank,  and  by  well-directed  use  of  the  club.  t(^  make 
such  a  combined  charge  that  the  mob  fled  in  dismay,  and  was  glad  to  take 
some  other  direction.  They  broke  the  windows  of  the  "Tri])une"  oflice,  in 
Printing  House  Square,  and  entered  the  office,  destroying  the  furniture,  but 
were  driven  ofT;  made  a  demonstration  at  IMayor  Opdvke's  residence; 
burned  Postmaster  A\^akeman's  house  in  Yorkville  and  the  Twenty-third 
Precinct  police  station  nearby.  About  four  o'clock  the  office  of  Provost 
Marshal  Alanniere,  at  iigo  Broadway,  w^as  reached,  broken  into  and  set  on 
fire.  Soon  the  whole  block  on  the  east  of  Broadway,  from  Twenty-eighth 
to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  was  in  flames,  while  the  lower  floors,  which  were 
stores  filled  with  costly  goods,  were  looted  by  the  mob. 

Mayor  Opdyke,  finding  that  the  riot  was  beyond  the  control  of  the 
police,  called  for  troops,  upon  General  A\'ool,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  and  upon  General  Sandford,  commanding  the  National 
Guard.  General  Harvey  Brown,  of  the  national  forces,  established  his 
headquarters  in  the  Central  police  office  in  ^lulberry  Street,  while  Gen- 
eral Sandford,  finding  altogether  seven  hundred  militiamen.  temi)orarily 
absent  from  their  regiments,  got  them  together  in  the  State  Arsenal,  at 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Tuesday  morning  found  nearly  every  store  closed  and  tlie  streets  deserted 
by  all  except  the  mob,  who  had  during  the  night  burned  several  more  houses. 
On  this  second  dav  of  the  riot  the  mob  had  more  of  an  organization  and 
moved  with  more  precision.  It  directed  its  attention,  early  in  the  day,  to  the 
negro  quarters  of  the  town,  killing  many  of  the  negroes  and  setting  lire  to 
many  of  the  houses  tenanted  by  people  of  that  race. 

A  little  later,  however,  they  found  things  not  all  their  own  way.  for  the 
troops  were  sent  from  place  to  place  to  disperse  the  mobs.  Lieutenam  Wood, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  from  Fort  Lafayette,  conn'ng  npon  a  niol) 
of  two  thousand  men  at  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets,  tried  to  disperse  them  bnt 
was  attacked  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  w^hereupon  he  ordered  his  nun 
to  fire,  and  twelve  were  killed.  Sergeant  Carpenter,  .sent  to  disperse  a  mo!) 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  l)urning  the  houses  on  Thirty- fourth  Street,  did 
so  after  some  difficulty,  and  his  force  going  from  that  place  met  Colonel 
H.  T.  O'Brien,  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  \'olunteers  Tthen  absent  from  his 
regiment  for  recruiting  duty  in  New  York).  He  had  with  him  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  and  two  field  pieces.  Seeing  that  the  mob  was  rallying  again,  the 
police  and  soldiers  returned  to  the  scene  and  received  from  the  mob  a  volley  of 
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paving  stones  and  other  missiles.  They  fired  on  the  mob,  kilhng  several,  in- 
cluding a  woman  and  two  children.  The  crowd  dispersed,  vowing  vengeance 
on  Colonel  O'Brien.  Later  in  the  day  that  officer,  hearing  that  his  house  was 
attacked,  went  to  see  about  it,  and  found  it  open  and  empty,  having  been 
looted  from  top  to  bottom.  Anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  family,  he  went 
to  a  drug  store  on  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  store  was  at  once  attacked  by 
a  mob,  and  though  the  proprietor  begged  O'Brien  to  escape  by  the  rear,  the 
fearless  but  imprudent  officer  stepped  out  of  the  front  door  to  expostulate  with 
the  mob.  He  was  felled  by  a  blow  from  the  rear  and  was  kicked  and  pounded 
into  an  unrecognizable  mass,  and  thus  mistreated  for  about  an  hour ;  he  was 
still  alive  when  two  priests  arrived  and  they  were  permitted  to  read  the  last 
prayers  over  the  dying  soldier,  and  to  take  him  away.  They  secretly  removed 
his  body  that  night  to  the  morgue  at  Bellevue. 

Governor  Seymour  came  to  the  city  that  day  (the  14th)  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  while  any  citizen's  right  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  against  the  conscription  would  be  maintained,  rioting  would  be  put 
down,  and  must  cease,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  would  be  enforced  and 
lives  and  property  protected  at  an}-  and  every  hazard. 

Telegrams  were  sent  calling  home  the  Seventh  and  other  regiments  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  government  also  was  appealed  to  for  troops.  The 
third  day  saw  many  more  outrages,  but  the  troops  and  police  had  better  suc- 
cess in  quelling  the  disorders,  and  on  the  i6th  the  army  details  were  only 
needed  in  two  or  three  cases.  It  was  announced  on  that  day  that  the  City 
Council  had  appropriated  $2,500,000  toward  paying  substitutes  for  any  poor 
persons  who  might  be  drafted.  Archbishop  Hughes,  roused  by  a  charge  of 
the  Tribune  that  the  mobs  were  Irish,  announced  that  he  would  like  to  talk  to 
the  people  who  had  been  assembling  on  the  streets,  and  es])ecially  if  any  were 
Catholics,  and  asked  them  to  meet  in  front  of  the  Episcopal  residence,  on  the 
17th.  Accordingly  a  very  large  crowd  assembled  and  listened  to  the  vener- 
able archbishop,  who  implored  them  as  their  friend  and  pastor  to  go  to  their  . 
homes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  especially  if  any  of  them  were  Cath- 
olics, to  leave  bad  associations  and  respect  the  laws.  The  crowd  heard  him 
with  respect  and  cheered  him  at  several  points  in  his  speech  (which  took  up 
about  a  column  of  small  type  in  the  papers  of  the  next  day)  and  quietly  dis- 
persed when  he  had  concluded. 

The  police  estimate  of  the  killed  was  over  one  thousand,  though  the  exact 
number  is  not  known,  because  the  mob  moved  and  disposed  of  many  of  their 
own  dead.  The  killed  were  mostly  rioters  and  their  negro  victims,  the  num- 
ber of  the  police  and  military  killed  being  comparatively  slight.  The  city 
afterward  paid  about  $1,500,000  as  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
riot. 
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After  the  militia  reached  the  city,  the  Seventh  and  other  regiments  con- 
tinued guard  duty  during  several  days;  and  again  in  August,  when  the  con- 
scription  was   resumed  and  completed  without  molestation. 

The  Union  League  Clul),  organized  in  1863,  was  a  very  strong  factor  in 
support  of  the  Union  cause.  One  of  the  ofif shoots  of  the  league  was  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society,  organized  Fel^ruary  14,  1863,  which  issued  a  series  of 
eighty-eight  publications  on  subjects  connected  with  the  war,  or  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  of  1864.  The  Union  League  raised  three  regiments  of  negro 
troops  for  the  war,  in  December,  1863,  ^'^'^^  January,  1864. 

Li  the  December  election 
of  1863,  C.  Godfrey  Gunther, 
a  New  York  fur  merchant,  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission held  a  series  of  fairs  in 
all  the  large  cities,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  work,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  was 
the  great  Metropolitan  Fair, 
held  in  April,  in  two  specially 
erected  buildings,  one  in 
Fourteenth  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  the  other  in 
Seventeenth  Street,  near  L'nion 
Square.  Many  interesting- 
booths    were    in    both    of    the 

buildings,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  dames  and  young  ladies 
of  New  York  w^ere  in  charge  of  the  stalls.  The  fair  netted  $1,100,000,  and 
a  similar  one,  previously  held  in  Brooklyn  (in  Fe])ruary),  realized  over 
$500,000  for  the  commission. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Octo1)er  i,  1864,  New  York  furnished 
to  the  war  126,310  men.  The  presidential  election  of  1864  came  on,  the  can- 
didates being  Lincoln  and  Johnson  on  the  Republican,  and  McClellan  and 
Pendleton  on  the  Democratic  tickets.  It  had  been  feared  that  there  would  be 
a  resumption  of  rioting,  1)Ul  the  election  was  very  quiet. 

The  victories  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  I'nion  Army,  in  1865, 
cheered  the  people  of  New  York,  and  especially  when  Richmond  fell,  and  Lieu- 
tenant De  Pevster,  of  New  York  City,  a  descendant  of  one  of  tlie  oldest  and 
most  distinP-uished  Dutch  families  of  the  city,  for  the  first  time  raised  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes  over  the  erstwhile  Confederate  capitol.  Cannon  boomed,  bells 
chimed  and  flags  were  displayed  everywhere  in  the  city.  Lee  surrendered  on 
April  9th,  and  the  joy  increased  and  continued  until  six  days  later,  when  the 
news  came  of  the  assassination  of  the  great  and  good  President  Lincoln. 
New  York,  as  all  other  cities  of  the  North,  sincerely  mourned  the  dead  Presi- 
dent. The  route  taken  in  returning  the  body  of  Lincoln  to  its  last  resting 
place,  at  Springfield,  was  practically  the  same  as  that  he  had  traveled  in  the 
other  direction  when,  over  four  years  before,  he  had  gone  to  Washington  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

On  April  24th,  the  remains  were  escorted  from  the  Cortlandt  Street  Ferry 
by  a  great  procession.  The  body  laid  in  state  in  the  City  Hall  for  twentv- 
four  hours,  during  which  time,  day  and  night,  the  ceaseless  procession  passed 
to  give  a  last  look  at  the  corpse  of  the  most  honored  dead  our  nation  has 
known.  On  the  25th  the  funeral  cortege  took  up  its  mournful  yet  triumphant 
journev  toward  the  home  town  of  the  great  leader,  followed  from  the  City 
Hall  to  the  railroad  depot  by  a  procession  five  miles  in  length.  Li  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  a  large  assembly  listened,  in  L^nion  Square,  to  a  funeral  ora- 
tion by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  historian  and  diplomat,  and 
to  an  eloquent  eulogy  by  \\'illiam  Cullen  Bryant,  the  gifted  poet  and  jour- 
nalist. 


NORTHWESTERN     VIEW     OF     BROOKLYN 

P'rom  near  Peck   Slip 


C    H   A    P    T    E    R         THIRTY   ^FOUR 


RETURN  OF  PEACE  AND  TRADE-ATLANTIC  CABLE 

BRIDGE  TO  BROOKLYN-WESTCHESTER  TOWNS 

ANNEXED-THE   TWEED    RING 

The  war  was  over,  and  \e\v  York  City,  which  had  borne  its  full  share 
of  the  burdens  of  the  conflict,  welcomed  back  its  veterans,  who  now  relin- 
quished, for  the  most  part,  the  military  career  for  the  arts  and  vocations  of 
peace.  :Many  who  had  gone  away  never  came  back,  but  had  died  fnr  the 
cause  of  Union,  on  Southern  fields.  Some  came  back  maimed  fn.ni  the  con- 
flict: some,  matured  and  steadied  by  the  experience,  came  back  to  be  leaders 
in  the  citizenship  and  lousiness  of  the  cit^^ 

Not  all  that  came  to  the  city  from  the  South,  after  war,  were  from  the 
Union  side,  llKaigh  of  course,  the  majority  were.  But  manv  who  had 
fought  for  the  Lost  Cause  of  the  Southland  also  found  their  way  to  Xew 
\ork  to  seek,  in  this  metropolis,  a  business  career  under  circumstances 
more  favorable  to  success  than  was  possible  in  the  devastated  South. 

The  city  had  changed  in  many  respects  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
Especially  noticeable  was  the  fact  that  the  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
had  ceased  to  fly  the  American  flag.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
the  Confederates  were  issuing  letters  of  mar(|ue  and  sending  out  privateers, 
it  was  dangerous  to  appear  on  the  high  seas  with  the  American  flag  flving, 
and  so  great  American  lines  transferred  their  ships'  registry  and  their 
offlces  to  Liverpool  or  London.  In  1864  the  writer  of  these  lines  sailed  a 
voyage  out  of  London  in  the  British  clipper  ship  Elj)hinstone.  An 
inquiry  of  the  captain  revealed  the  fact  that  she  was  Maine-built.  Several 
months  later,  in  Melbourne,  the  writer  visited  the  ship,  which  the  men  were 
repainting.  The  name  of  the  shij)  had  l)een  scraped  off  to  be  renewed,  and 
the  scraping  re\'ealed  the  old  name,  H.  B.  ^lildmay — Boston.  This  was  a 
common  occurrence.  The  ships  had  gone  to  Britain  and  liad  not  i-rtnrned, 
because  the  laws  in  force  after  the  war  made  it  practical]}'  im])ossil)le  to 
return  to  American  registry.  So  that  many  of  the  old  ship-owning  families 
who  were  American,  a  half  century  ago,  became  and  ha\e  rcinainerl  British. 

There  had  not  been  any  great  increase  in  the  pojnilation  of  Xcw  ^'ork 
Cit\-  (luring^  the  war.  Newcomers  had  made  their  homes  in  Drooklvn.  or 
the  New  Jersey  suljurbs,  because  the  transportation  facilities  on  .Man- 
hattan Island  were  so  poor  that  few  could  afl'ord  to  live  far  away  from 
the  business  district.  Brooklyn  or  Jersey  City,  which  could  be  reached  by 
ferry,  were  much  more  convenient  than  could  any  ])lace  be,  so  far  u])  town 
as  Fiftieth  Street. 
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The  houses  were  low,  so  low  that  Trinity  spire  towered  up,  the  most 
conspicuously  tall  structure  in  the  downtown  district,  and  the  Astor 
House  was  looked  upon  as  something  prodigious,  with  which  the  rural 
visitor  was  expected  to  be  duly  impressed  because  of  its  great  size.  The  first 
apartment  house,  a  small  one,  was  built  on  the  West  Side,  in  i<S65,  and 
two  large  apartment  houses,  the  Stuyvesant  buildings,  were  erected,  one  in 
1870,  on  Eighteenth  Street,  and  the  other  in  1871,  on  Thirteenth  Street. 
They  grew  in  popularity  and  increased  in  size,  until  nearly  two  hundred  of 
them  were  erected,  in  1873.  Looked  upon  at  first  as  a  fad  which  would 
soon  pass  away  and  ruin  those  who  had  spent  their  money  in  the  experi- 
ment, that  class  of  buildings  soon  became 
general,  and  apartments  have  increased  year 
l)y  year,  until  the  tenants  of  private  houses 
form  a  very  decided  minority  of  the  families 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
P)ronx. 

The  winter  of  1866- 1867  was  an  excep- 
tionally cold  one,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
who  went  to  business  in  New  York  and 
lived  in  Brooklyn  had  become  very  much 
greater  than  ever  before,  the  interruption  to 
ferry  traffic  was  seriously  felt  by  many 
])eople.  Alany  crossed  the  East  River,  from 
New  York  to  Brooklyn,  on  the  ice,  but  the 
inconveniences  of  the  situation  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  bridge,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  day  dreams  of  the  optimistic  for  sev- 
eral decades.  So  the  question  came  up  in 
the  legislative  session  of  that  winter,  in 
Albany,  and  three  East  River  bridge  bills 
were  enacted.  One  of  them,  on  April  16,  1867,  incorporated  the  New 
York  Bridge  Company,  which  later  in  the  year  selected  for  its  archi- 
tect John  A.  Roebling,  who  had  demonstrated  his  ability  by  designing 
and  building  the  Cincinnati-Covington  bridge  across  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Niagara  suspension  bridge,  who  at  once  drew  plans  for  the  largest  sus- 
pension bridge  that  had  ever  been  built.  As  the  East  River  was  a  navigable 
stream  and  subject  to  Federal  control,  these  plans  were  approved  by  act  of 
Congress,  March  3,  1869,  ^^^^  by  the  secretary  of  war,  June  21,  1869.  The 
great  architect  died,  July  22,  1869,  and  his  son,  Washington  L.  Roebling, 
who  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  planning  the  bridge,  took  up  the 
entire  work  and  supervised  it  to  completion. 
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The  great  problem  of  the  city  was   that   of  rapid   transit,   and   many 
were   the  attempts   in   that   direction   during   the  years   that   followed,  of 
which  more  in  detail  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter.    As  the  various  routes 
of  transportation  northward  were  improved,  the  trend  of  population  in  the 
same  direction  became  more   strongly  emphasized.    In  1873  the  area  of  the 
city  was  nearly  doubled,  being  increased  from  fourteen  thousand  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  acres,  in  round  figures,  by  the  extension  of  the  city  boundary, 
to   meet,   at   a   distance  of   sixteen   miles  from  the  Battery,  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  city  of  Yonkers.    This  was  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of   a   bill   which   passed   the   Assembly,  annexing  to  the  city  a  part  of  West- 
chester County,  including  the  villages  of  Kingsbridge,  Morrisania  and  West 
Farms.     The  jocose  found  much  incitement  to  merriment  by  this  extension 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  region  "up  among  the  goats,"  but  the  area  then 
annexed   is  now  densely  populated  in  sections,  and  is  becoming  a  region 
of  homes.     In  that  new  section  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  annexation,  there 
were  wisely  reserved  public  parks  on  a  generous  scale,  which  add  most  mate- 
rially to  the  attractions  of  the  borough   of  the  Bronx,  which   will   in  a  few 
years,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most  populous    of    the    five    boroughs    which 

compose  Greater  New  York. 

In  the  steps  of  municipal  progress  after  the  close  of  the   Civil   W  ar, 
the  first  of  importance   was   the   change  from   the  volunteer  to   the   i)aid 
system  in  the  fire  department.    The  old  system  had  been  exceptionally  good 
of  its  kind,  but  had  many  drawbacks.     Many  brave  and  heroic  deeds  had 
been  done  bv  the  volunteers  who  "ran  with  the  machine."     But  the  zeal 
which  had  at  first  engendered  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  companies  had 
intensified    into    animosities    which    frequently  resulted  in  fighting,  where 
there  should  have  been  cooperation.      When  the  city  was  small,  the  flower 
of  its  manhood  was  proud  to  attach  itself  to  the  fire-fighting  force,  but  witli 
the  growth  of  the  citv  and  the  consequent  increase  of  fires,  the  duiics  of 
the  firemen  proved  too  great  a  tax  on  the  time  of  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness  and  the  personnel  of  the  fire  companies  deteriorated.    The  companies 
would  not  admit  improvements,  but  persisted  in  dragging  out  machines  by 
hand,  for  vears  after  the  introduction  of  horses  in  other  cities;  and  in  addi- 
tion   the  companv  houses  became,  in  some  cases,  loafing  places  tor  the  idle  and 
vicious,    and    breeding    places    of    disorder  in   the   promotion   of  the   shady 
schemes  of  the  lower  class  of  ward  politicians.     So  on  March  30,   i<S^)5-  the 
Legislature  passed  the  bill  providing  for  a  board  of  four  fire  coniniissioners 
who  were  to  have   control  of  the   new  Fire   Department   ot   thc^  City  o 
New  York.     Charles  C.  Pinckney,  James  W^  Brown,  Philip  W.  Engs  and 
Martin  H.  Brown  were  appointed  commissioners,  and,  on  May  2d,  the  paid 
fire   department    was    started.     There  was   violent  opposition   to   the   law,   at 
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first,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  volunteer  companies,  who 
attacked  the  new  system  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  but  the  case 
was  quickly  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  fully  sustained  the  new 
law,  and  soon  the  department  was  in  working  order,  and  the  opposition 

subsided.  The  most  serious 
fire  the  department  was  called 
upon  to  contend  with  that 
year  was  that  in  Barnum's 
Museum,  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Ann  Street, 
which  was  burned  July  13, 
1865.  The  New  York  Herald 
built  upon  the  site,  and  had 
its  headquarters  there  until 
its  present  handsome  build- 
ing- in  Herald  Square  was 
erected.  The  modernization 
of  the  fire-fighting  system  in 
New  York  quickly  followed 
the  change  to  the  paid  depart- 
ment. Steam  engines  took  the  place  of  the  old  hand  machines  in  the  city 
proper,  the  use  of  the  telegraph  was  greatly  extended,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  department  has  become  more  and  more  efficient,  until  it  is  now  without 
a  rival  as  a  fire-fighting  force. 

In  the  city  election  of  December,  1865,  the  Democratic  candidate  for, 
mayor,  John  T.  Hofifman,  was  elected  for  the  term  beginning  January  t, 
t866. 

A  former  chapter  has  told  of  the  completion  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  through  the  efi:'orts  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  the  messages  transmitted 
between  the  two  continents  and  of  the  breaking  of  the  cable  on  the  very 
day  when  New  York  was  doing  honor  to  Air.  Field's  achievement.  Such  a 
setback  would  have  crushed  a  man  of  less  heroic  mold,  but  Mr.  Field,  in 
spite  of  contumely,  of  enmity  and  derision,  persevered.  He  labored  in  spite 
of  financial  depression  and  civil  war,  to  raise  the  money  to  resume  the 
gigantic  task,  and  succeeded  in  reviving  interest.  The  great  steamship 
Great  Eastern  started  with  the  cable,  July  2^,  1865,  but  although  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  which  seemed  to  make  failure  impossible,  a  fault  in 
the  cable,  when  it  had  been  laid  for  twelve  hundred  miles,  caused  it  to  snap 
and  go  down.  Back  to  England  went  the  great  ship.  Three  million  dollars 
were  raised,  a  new  cable  was  made,  and  another  start  w^as  made,  July  13, 
1866.     This  time  success  came;  the  two  continents  were  united,  and  to  add 
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to  the  final  triumph  of  the  undertaking-,  the  Great  Eastern  succeeded  in 
fishing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  two  miles  deep,  the  cable  it  had  lost, 
splicing-  it  and  completing  it  as  a  second  connection  between  the  0\{\ 
World  and  the  New.  Once  more  ^Ir.  Field  was  showered  with  honors;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  public  banquet  in  his  honor;  the  ^riiirtv- 
ninth  Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  wnth  the  thanks  of  the 
nation;  and  John  Bright,  the  great  English  statesman,  in  an  address  at 
Leeds,  eulogized  Mr.  Field  as  "the  Columbus  of  our  time."  To  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  this  great  New  York  merchant  is  due  the  work  that  has  since 
connected  the  world's  ends  together  and  revolutionized  the  commercial  and 
social  intercourse  of  the  nations. 

Another  important  event  of  1866  was  the  organization  of  a  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health  to  be  composed  of  four  health  commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  health  officer  of  New  York  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Board.  Such  a  board  had  often  been  projected,  but  there 
had  always  been  considerable  objection  to  vesting  in  such  an  organization 
powers  sufficient  to  make  its  work  eft'ective.  But  dread  of  a  visitation  of 
cholera  had  been  aroused,  because,  in  November,  1865,  the  emigrant  steam- 
ship Atlanta,  from  Europe,  came  into  New  York  with  several  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera  on  board.  As  there  had  been  no  provision  for  such  cases  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Quarantine  Buildings,  on  Staten  Island,  the  patients 
were  taken  to  a  floating  hulk  in  the  bay,  which  had  been  used  during  the 
previous  summer  for  yellow  fever  patients.  A  few  weeks  afterward  several 
deaths  from  the  disease  occurred  on  Ward's  Island.  Cold  weather  came 
on,  and  no  further  cases  had  appeared,  but  it  was  expected  to  return  in  the 
spring,  and  the  Legislature  created  the  new  board  February  26,  1866,  and 
Doctors  James  Crane,  Willard  Parker,  Jackson  S.  Schultz  and  John  O.  Stone 
were  appointed  to  membership  in  the  board. 

At  once  the  board  set  about  cleaning  up  the  city,  the  streets  being 
swept,  tenements  disinfected,  soap  rendering  and  slaughter  houses  ban- 
ished outside  of  city  limits,  and  the  driving  of  cattle  in  the  streets  ni^  the 
daytime  prohibited;  and  many  other  sanitary  measures  were  taken.  News 
that  the  steamship  England,  from  Liverpool,  after  losing  forty  dead,  had 
brought  160  cases  of  cholera  into  Halifax,  and  that  two  vessels  bound  for 
New  York  had  been  stopped  at  Bermuda  because  of  the  disease,  spurred 
the  authorities  to  action,  and  the  Board  of  Health  ])etitioned  the  govern- 
ment and  were  granted  special  authority  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  to  take 
sanitarv  measures  within  the  city.  They  struck  a  snag  when  they 
attempted  to  estabhsh  a  quarantine  station.  Staten  Island  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  Coney  Island,  Sandy  Hook,  and  other  places,  made  violent 
opposition  to  quarantine  stations  or  cholera  hospital.     The  steamship  Vir- 
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ginia,  from  Liverpool,  arrived  April  i8th,  with  numerous  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera  aboard.  They  were  transferred  to  a  hospital  ship,  and  those  who 
were  well  were  jnit  into  a  steamer  fitted  up  specially  for  them.  On  May 
1st,  the  first  case  of  cholera  broke  out  in  the  city,  in  an  unsanitary  tenement 
at  Ninety-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and  the  next  day,  in  a  similar 
building'  at  115  Mulberr}-  Street.  It  grew  in  the  number  of  cases,  until 
August,  and  after  that  decreased.  In  a  hos])ital  on  Second  Avenue,  also 
at  the  Battery,  the  United  States  Transit  Hospital  and  the  Five  Points  Bar- 
racks many  were  cared  for.  In  the  city  the  deaths  numbered  460,  but  the  mor- 
tality in  the  hospitals  and  penal  nistitutions  on  the  islands  was  much 
greater,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1212.  The  number  was  greater  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  still  higher  in  the  Western  cities,  where  man}'  thousands  died.  It 
disappeared  from  New  York  in  October. 

Congestion  of  the  downtown  streets  was  a  problem  forty  years  ago. 
Alderman  Charles  E.  Loew,  as  a  remedy  for  this  condition,  proposed  the 
erection  of  an  elevated  causeway  over  Broadway,  and  the  structure,  as 
planned,  was  built  across  that  thoroughfare  at  Fulton  Street.  It  was 
costly,  unsightly  and  useless,  for  the  number  of  those  who  would  climb  to  cross 

was  very  few.     It  remained  a 
.  .,,>.-;e' V !'  -  -.^:-:^^^..j,^.__  _  year  and  then  was  taken  down. 

From  1867  to  1869  was  an 
era  of  speculation  in  real  estate 
and  in  building ;  many  old  land- 
marks were  torn  away  ,to 
make  room  for  more  preten- 
tious structures,  and  some 
changes  that  were  made  at  that 


time  have  since  been  much  re- 
gretted. Among  these  was  the 
sale,  in  1867,  o^  St.  John's 
Park,  which  had  originally 
been  part  of  the  Anneke  Jans 
estate,  and  had  become  one  of 
the  best  of  the  small  parks  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  but 
which  was  transferred  to  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  for  a 
freight  depot.  Another  landmark,  the  New  York  Hospital,  at  Broadway 
and  Pearl  Street,  where  it  had  long  stood  surrounded  by  greensward  and 
stately  elms,  was  sold,  the  institution  moving  up  to  its  present  location  in 
West  Fifteenth  Street.     Besides  the  activity   in  real  estate   and  building, 
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there  were  man}'  wild  speculations  in  stocks,  in  ])etr()lcum  and  (.tlier 
thino-s.  The  most  notable  features  of  the  g-eneral  excitement  were  the 
lavish  schemes  and  plans  for  municipal  improvements  fostered  and  carried 
out  by  a  ring  of  politicians  who  had  gained  the  control  of  the  ciiv  gov- 
ernment. John  T.  Hoffman  was  elected  mayor  in  1865,  ^^^^^  during  his 
administration  began  the  nefarious  operations  of  the  "Gang"  headed  1)\ 
William  ^I.  Tweed. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  "Ring,"  was  AA'illiani  ^ Farcy  Tweed,  wlio  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1823,  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  then  took  up 
his  father's  trade  of  chair-making.     Not  being  overfond  of  work,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  volunteer  fire  department,  becoming  foreman  of 
"Big  Six,"  one  of  the  most  popular  and  politically  powerful  of  the  companies. 
He  had  much  personal  magnetism  and  a  knack  of  attaching  to  himself  a  large 
following,  and  he  had  soon  become  a  ward  "boss."     He   was  elected  to  the 
Common  Council  of  1850,  a  body  which,  because  of  some  of  its  works,  had 
earned  the  designation  of  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  and  he  diligently  worked  the 
field  of  patronage,  selling  offices  for  money  or   to  make  his    following  more 
secure  and  extensive.     Having,   with   a   majority   of   his    fellow   councilmen, 
granted   a    street   car   franchise   in   disobedience    to    an    injunction,    he    was 
arrested,  but  escaped  imprisonment,  and  was  elected  to  a  term  in  Congress. 
In  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  making  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the 
governing  body  of  the  county,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  six  from  each 
party.     This  arrangement,  intended  by  an  even  division  of  party  control   to 
secure  a  businesslike  and  nonpartisan  administration  of  public  affairs,  resulted 
in  building  up  a  ring  composed  of  corrupt  men  of  both  ])arties,  lield  together 
bv  "the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder."     Such  has  at  times  been  the  case 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  also  in  Chicago,  in  San   Francisco,  and   other 
ring-ridden    cities.       When    Tweed    left    Congress    he    became    chairman 
of   the    Board   of   Supervisors,   occupying  that  office  for  four  terms.     Ik- 
had    become    all-powerful    in    the    Tammany    Society,    of    which    he    was 
elected  grand  sachem. 

Tweed's  chief  associates  in  the  ring  were  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  one  of  the 
Tammany  leaders,  a  lawyer  of  no  great  ability,  and  the  son  of  a  saloon- 
keeper; and  Richard  D.  Connolly,  of  Irish  birth,  but  a  resident  of  New  ^'ork 
from  boyhood.  He  had  served  as  county  clerk  and  afterward  as  a  State  sen- 
ator. He  had  later  served  as  an  accountant  in  a  bank,  and  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  monev  matters,  which  was  found  useful  in  the  financing  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  the  gang.  He  was  of  a  smooth,  insinuating  manner,  and  known  to 
his  familiars  as  "Slippery  Dick  Connolly." 

With  Tweed  at  the  head  of  the  Tammany  organization,  with  wires  out 
evervwhere  connecting  him  with  many  experienced  workers,  the  operations  of 
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the  gang  were  made  easy  of  execution;  l)nt  they  were  compelled,  of  course, 
to  have  numerous  confederates,  and  to  intrench  themselves  in  powder  they 
secured  control  of  three  members  of  the  State  judiciary.  One  of  these  was 
George  G.  Barnard,  who  had  at  one  time  been  regarded  as  a  reformer,  but 
who  eventuall}'  turned  out  to  be  completely  in  sympath}-  with  the  Tw^ed 
ring.  Another  judge,  Albert  Cardozo,  was  an  entirely  different  kind  of  a 
man  from  Barnard,  the  latter  being  of  overbearing  manner,  while  Cardozo 
was  a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  and  a  man  of  highest  culture  and  the  most 
refined  manners,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  been,  if  anything,  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  the  three  judges  of  the  ring,  of  w^hom  John  H.  McCunn  was  the 
third.  The  latter  w^as  of  so  little  learning  that  he  employed  various  lawyers 
to  write  his  opinions  for  him. 

Besides  the  judiciary,  the  gang  secured  control  of  several  of  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  who  were  corrupted  1j\-  lucrative  public  positions  or 
by  "tips,"  enabling  them  to  make  money  by  speculation  in  Wall  Street  or  by 
advance  information  in  regard  to  improvements  that  w^ere  made  by  the  city,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  make  money  by  speculation  in  real  estate. 

The  corruption  of  the  gang  w^as  absolute,  and  extended  to  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  activity  connected  \vith  the  city  government.     The  building  of 
the   New   York   City   Courthouse,   which  was  limited  in  cost  in  the  original 
contract  to  $250,000,   was  expanded  to  an  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  more 
than  $14,000,000,   of  which   fully  half  found  its  w^ay  into  the  pockets  of  the 
members  of  the  ring  and  their  followers  and  hangers-on.     As  appeared  in 
the  evidence  afterwards,  the  creative  genius  of  the  gang  was  Sweeney,  although 
Tweed  was  the  one  who  manipulated  the  robberies  of  the  city.     Bills  against 
the  city  were  increased  from  forty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  real 
amount,   and  the  excess  divided  among  the  gang,  upon  methods  which  were 
made   possible   only   after   Sw'eeney   became   chamberlain    and    Connolly    con- 
troller, which  was  in  i(S68.     In  that  year  John   T.    Hoffman,   who  had  been 
mayor,  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  in  his  place,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Tweed  as  boss,  A.   Oakey  Hall  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  place 
of  Hoffman.     Although  Hall  figured  largely  in  the  investigation  which  after- 
ward came  about,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof  that  he  profited  in  a 
financial  way  by  his  connection  with  it.     His  ambition  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  subservience  to  the  ring,  without   w4iich   he   could  not   have  been 
advanced  to  the  mayoralty,  because  as  politics  stood  then,  Tw'eed  was  able 
absolutely  to  control  the  situation.     Mayor  Hall  w^as  a  man  of  excellent  family, 
remarkable  culture  and  classical  education,  a  writer  of  al^ility,  a  lecturer  who 
met  public  approval,  and  a  lawyer  of  distinction  who  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  mayor  was  serving  as  district  attorney  of  the  County  of 
New   York.     He   had   formerly   been   a    Republican,    afterward    becoming    a 
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Democrat,  and  finally  by  the  grace  of  Tweed  and  Tammany  Hall,  had 
reached  the  mayoralty.  In  the  trial  of  the  charges  against  the  ring,  he 
was  acquitted  in  court,  there  having  been  no  evidence  of  his  being  a  party  to 
the  taking  of  the  money  stolen  by  the  ring,  his  chief  offense  being  the 
appointment  of  Tweed  to  the  important  position  of  commissioner  of  public 
works,  in  1870.  This  appointment  came  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  law 
which  abolished  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  over  contracts,  by  a 
new  city  charter  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  friends  of  Tweed  and  had 
been  piloted  through  the  Legislature,  receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  both  parties.  With  this  charter,  the  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  eleven  departments,   the   heads   of   which   were 

to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  offices  of  street  commis- 
sioner and  the  Croton  depart- 
ment were  abolished  and  their 
power  was  given  to  a  new 
officer,  known  as  the  ''commis- 
sioner of  public  works,"  who 
was  to  hold  his  office  for  iom' 
vears.  AMien  this  charter  took 
elTect,  ]\Iayor  Hall  appointed 
Tweed  commissioner  of  public 
works  and  ])laced  Peter  B. 
Sweenev  at  the  head  of  the  Park 
Commission,  made  Julni  J. 
Bradley  chamberlain,  wliile 
Richard  B.  Connolly  continued 
as  comptroller.  The  Board  of 
Audit  was  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  comptroller  and  commissioner 
of  public  works  (Hall,  Connolly  and  Tweed).  This  Board  of  Audit  held 
one  five  minute  session  and  ordered  that  all  outstanding  liabilities  should 
be  collected,  delegating  their  auditing  powers  to  the  county  .nidilor.  James 
Watson,  who  afterward  audited  all  of  the  bills,  sometimes  carrying 
the  audit  around  to  the  dififerent  members  of  the  board  i-.r  their  sig- 
nature, and  sometimes  auditing  them  without  that  formality.  Within 
less  than  four  months  from  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Audii  ilie 
sum  of  $6,312,000  was  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury,  of  which  .^5.7  ro.  130  was 
for  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  new  Courthouse.  One  of  the  writers 
about  this  period  makes  an  estimate  that  tlie  carpets  ])urchased  1).\-  the  city  for 
the  Courthouse  would  have  carpeted  Union  Square  three  times  over.  The 
manv    peculations    of    the    ring   became  a   public  scandal,   and  several  news- 
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papers,  notably  the  Tribune,  Times  and  Harper's  Weekly,  published  strong- 
articles  against  the  waste  of  the  people's  money:  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  campaign  being  the  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast,  who  made 
much  of  Tweed's  jeering  reply  to  criticisms,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about   it?" 

The  exposure  of  the  ring  came  through  William   S.   Copeland,   a  clerk 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  auditor's  office  through  the  recommendation   of 
SheriiT   Tames  O'Brien.     Copeland  was  looking  up  some  records  in  the  office 
one  dav,  when  he  came  across  a  secret  list  headed  "County  Liabilities."     This 
list  seemed  to  Copeland  to  be  very  suspicious,  so  he  made  an  exact  copy  of  it, 
which  he  carried  to  his  patron,  Sheriff  James  O'Brien.     O'Brien  saw  at  once 
that  the  list  indicated  crooked  work  on  the  part  of  the  ring,  and  he  thereupon 
attempted  to  use  it  as  a  means  to  compel  the  ring  to  pay  a  claim  which  he 
held  against  the  city.     By  the  advice  of  Sweeney,  payment  of  O'Brien's  claim 
was   refused,   and  the   sherifif  left   them,  threatening  to  publish  the  list  in  the 
New  York  Times.     After  thinking  over  the  matter  a  while,  the  ring  members 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  try  to  pacify  O'Brien,  and  in  the  after- 
noon sent  over  Watson  to  the  Bertholf's  Hotel,  sporting  headquarters  in  Har- 
lem Lane,  to  negotiate  with  O'Brien.     The  sheriff  was  accidentally  detained, 
and  on  his  wav  home  Watson  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  which  had  run 
into  another  vehicle,  receiving  injuries  so  severe  that  he  died  a  few  days  after- 
ward.    Around  the  death  bed  of  Watson  flocked  the  members  of  the  ring  and 
their  agents,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  any  damaging  confession 
and  also  trying  to  secure  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  property  belong- 
ing to  them  which  Watson  held  in  his  name ;  but  as  he  never  again  regained 
consciousness,   his   widow   succeeded   to  the  property.     O'Brien  continued  to 
press  his  claim  on  the  gang,  but  as  he  got  nothing  out  of  them,  he  carried 
the  fraudulent  accounts  in  his  possession  to  the  Sun,  which  did  not  buy  them, 
and  afterwards  took  them  to  George  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
telling  him  to  use  them  as  he  would.     The  publication  of  these  figures  caused 
intense  excitement  in  the  city,  mass  meetings  were  held,  and  a  Committee  of 
Seventy  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  frauds.     William  F.  Havemeyer, 
Sanuiel  j.  Tilden,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Charles   O'Connor,   Richard   O'Gorman, 
and  many  other  ])rominent  citizens,  took  up  the  matter,  wdiile  the  ring,  which 
had  become  thoroughly  alarmed,  made  ineffectual  oft"ers  of  large  bribes  to 
editors  and  others  endeavoring  to  stop  the   attacks   made  upon   them.     Finally 
they  thought  to  straighten  up  matters  by  laying  the  whole  blame  upon  Con- 
nolly, who  was  asked  to  resign,  but  he    refused    to    do    so.     Judge    Barnard 
issued  an  injunction  against  Connolly,  and  soon  after,  on  September  lo,  1870, 
the  comptroller's  office  was  entered  and   a    large   number    of   vouchers    were 
taken.     This  act,  while  it  was  profitable  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  gang,  by 
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destroying  nnicli  evidence  against  them,  was  nsed  by  the  others  against  Con- 
nolly, in  order  to  lay  the  entire  l^lanie  upon  him.  Mayor  Hall  wrote  to  Con- 
nolly, September  12,  1870,  saying  that  he  did  not  have  power  to  remove  the 
head  of  any  department,  but  he  would  ask  him  as  a  favor,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  resign.  Mr.  Connolly  went  to  Mr.  Tilden  for  advice,  on  Septem- 
ber 15th,  and  was  told  by  him  that  while  he  could  not  be  removed  until 
convicted,  there  was  in  the  charter  a  provision  by  which  the  comptroller  could 
ajipoint  a  de])uty  to  act  in  full  power  during  his  absence,  and  induced  him  to 
appoint  Andrew  H.  Green  as  such  deputy.  Then  the  mayor  endeavored  to 
remove  Connoll}^  in  order  to,  at  the  same  time,  get  his  deputy  out  of  the  way; 
but  Charles  O'Connor  upheld  Mr.  Green's  title,  and  the  gang  concluded  that 
it  would  not  l)e  safe  to  interfere  with  him.  Mr.  Green  stopped  payment  to  all 
pul^lic  officials  who  were  in  arrears  and  refused  payment  on  any  of  the  exor- 
bitant bills  that  were  brought  in;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  evidence  in  the 
comptroller's  office  enabled  Mr.  Tilden  to  expose  the  system  of  the  ring  for 
division  of  ])lunder,  which  showed  that  Tweed  received  twenty-four  per  cent., 
Connolly  twenty  per  cent.,  Sweeney  ten  per  cent.,  and  Watson  and  Woodward 
each  five  per  cent,  of  the  stealings.  Connolly,  Sweeney  and  many  of  their 
associates  fled  to  Europe,  while  Tweed  remained,  and  w^as  arrested  and 
lodged  in  the  Ludlow  Street  jail.  He  was  indicted,  February  10,  1872,  for 
forgery  and  grand  larceny,  but  the  jur}-  disagreed.  On  the  second  trial,  No- 
vember 5,  1853,  he  was  found  guilty  of  all  of  the  fifty-one  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  on  November  22d,  he  w^as  sentenced  to  twelve  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,300.18  for  each  of  twelve  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment and  $250  for  each  of  the  other  thirty-nine  counts. 

He  remained  on  Blackwell's  Island  while  his  case  was  under  appeal,  until 
June  13,  1875,  when  a  decision  was  made  that  the  court  erred  in  sentencing 
Tweed  on  so  manv  counts  for  the  same  ofl:'ense  and  ordering  his  release.  He 
was  taken  to  court  June  22,  1875,  and  gave  liail  for  $18,000  on  the  remaining 
criminal  indictments,  but  on  his  release  under  the  bail  bond  he  was  arrested 
again  on  a  civil  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $6,000,000,  which  had  been  charged  in 
the  "County  Liabilities"  and  was  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  which 
he  was  unable  to  give.  He  was  locked  up  in  the  Ludlow  Street  jail  and  while 
there  arranged  with  some  of  his  friends  to  plan  an  escape.  While  he  was  out 
with  Sheriff  O'Brien,  on  December  4,  1875,  taking  an  airing,  he  i)ersuaded 
his  keepers  to  permit  him  to  visit  his  wife,  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  from  there 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  passed  through  many  liardshi])s  in  getting 
away,  his  health  being  bad  and  his  corpulence  of  body  also  being  a  great  im- 
pediment; but  he  lived  in  concealment  at  Vigo,  Spain,  until  1876,  when  he 
was  discovered  and  brought  back  again  to  the  Ludlow  Street  jail.  Meanwhile 
the  civilsuit  had  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  him  for  $6,537,117.38,  prin- 
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cipal  and  interest.  He  lived  in  the  jail  until,  his  health  heconiino-  worse,  he 
died  in  that  institution,  April  12,  1878,  at  the  age  of  55. 

The  operations  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  during  the  five  years  of  its  domination, 
added  over  $100,000,000  to  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city,  doubled  its  annual 
expenditures,  and  cost  the  taxpayers  the  sum  of  $160,000,000. 

As  the  result  of  the  Tweed  exposure  there  was  an  agitation  for  a  reform 
in  politics,  and  in  December,  1872,  William  F.  Havemeyer,  w^ho  had  been  pre- 
viously twice  elected  mayor  of  New  York,  in  1845  and  1848,  was  again  selected 
for  the  head  of  the  city  government.  He  did  not,  however,  live  out  his  term, 
but  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the  mayor's  office,  in  1874. 

An  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  passed  June  13,  1873,  abolished  the 
Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  which  had  been  revived  in  t86o,  and  in  its  ]:)lace 
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constituted  a  new  Common  Council  of  twenty-one  aldermen  and  changed  the 
city  election  to  come  on  the  same  day  as  the  State  election,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day alter  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Under  that  ])rovision  William  H. 
\\  ickliam  was  elected  mayor  in  1874. 

In  1N72  there  occurred  the  greatest  strike  that  there  had  ever  been  up  to 
that  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  City,  which,  beginning  with  the  effort 
"I  the  house  ])ainters  to  have  their  working  days  reduced  to  eight  hours,  spread 
to  tlie  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  and  finally  included  many  other  classes  of 
workmgnien,  so  tliat  in  its  worst  ])hase  there  were  fortv  thousand  men  idle, 
and  It  was  estimated  tliat  $5,620,000  was  lost  in  the  strike.  The  workingmen 
were  not  successful,  but  finally  returned  to  work  without  receiving  anv  of  the 
benelits   lor  whicli  tlie  strike  had  been   inaugurated. 

Jn  J873.  a  great  panic  struck  New  York  City,  and  all  other  cities,  result- 
ing chielly  Irom  excessive  railroad  development  and  large  speculations,  which 
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liad  i^Teatly  increased  the  debts  of  many  corporations;  and  when,  in  May,  1873, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  place  an  issue  of  American  bonds  in  Europe, 
there  came  an  immediate  stringency  in  the  market — banks  failed,  railroads 
went  into  bankruptcy,  and  there  was  a  general  lack  of  confidence  all  over  the 
country.  In  September,  1873,  the  failure  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  caused 
ihe  suspension  of  three  of  the  leading  banking  firms  of  the  city,  those  of 
Robinson,  Cox  &  Company,  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  and  Fiske  &  Hatch. 
Soon  after,  the  Union  Trust  Company  failed,  and  on  September  20th,  thirty- 
five  of  the  largest  firms  in  New^  York  suspended.  The  situation  was  one  of 
disaster,  the  Stock  Exchange  remained  closed  from  September  22d  to  Septem- 
l)er  30th,  and  the  number  of  houses  that  failed  received  new  additions  month 
bv  month.  After  a  time  there  was  some  slieht  recoverv,  but  business  did  not 
become  really  active  in  Xew  York  for  several  years  afterwards. 

New  York  actively  participated  in  the  exhibits  that  were  shown  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  that  exhibi- 
tion was  the  offer  1)y  the  great  French  sculptor,  Bartholdi.  that  he  would,  if 
the  proper  base  was  furnished  for  it,  present  to  the  people  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
ertv  Enlio-htenino-  the  A\'orld,  and  some  vears  later,  in  Xew  York  harbor,  the 
Statue  was  placed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  treasured  monuments  of  the  reptib- 
lic.  Bv  the  same  sculptor  also  was  the  statue  of  La  Fayette  which  now  stands 
at  the  south  border  of  Union  Square,  and  was  presented  by  French  residents 

to  the  city. 

King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  visited  Xew  Xovk  in  1875, 
])eing  the  first  reigning  monarch  that  ever  set  foot  on  American  soil.  In  the 
centennial  year  of  1876,  the  Emperor    and   Empress   of   Brazil   were  visitors 

in  X^ew  York. 

In  1876,  the  presidential  election  was  a  very  exciting  one,  the  contestants 
being  Rutherford  B.  Haves,  as  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
dispute  as  to  which  of  these  had  been  elected  was  especially  acute  in  New 
York,  because  Tilden  had  received  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  State, 
and  the  decision  in  favor  of  Haves  was  by  no  means  i)opular  here.  At  the 
same  election  Smith  Ely  was  elected  mayor  of  Xew  N'ork,  and  served  with 
abilitv  in  that  oftice  until   1878. 

One  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  that  ])eriod  ^^•as  the  blowmg  up  of 
Hallefs  Point  Rocks  at  Hell  Gate,  in  East  River,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
operations  of  its  kind  ever  exectited,  which  was  successfully  earned  out  rit  the 
end  of  ten  vears  of  hard  work  under  the  supervision  ot  General  John  New- 
ton Fiftv-two  thousand  pounds  of  explosives  were  fired  off  at  one  touch  of 
a  button  bv  General  Xewton's  little  daughter,  greatly  reducing  the  obstruc- 
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tion  to  navigation  in  East  River.  This  explosion  occurred  on  September  24, 
1876.  The  many  fears  that  had  been  entertained  of  great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty from  the  explosion  all  i)roved  to  be  groundless. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  which  from  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  leading  military  establishment  of  Nev^  York  City,  and  which 
formerb-  had  its  armory  at  Tompkins  Market,  found  those  premises  too  small 
and  inconvenient  for  regimental  use,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1S77,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  on  the  block  bounded  by  Lexing- 
ton and  Seventh  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  was  laid. 
The  Seventh  Regiment  is  the  continuation  of  an  organization  made  in  1824, 
being  the  outgrowth  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  State  Artillery,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  battalions,  one  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry.  On  May  6,  1826, 
the  infantr}-  l)attalion  was  organized  as  a  separate  regiment  under  the  title  of 
the  "Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  Artillery,"  but  it  was  long  known  as  "The 
National  Guards,"^  title  which  afterwards  became  common  to  the  entire  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State.  The  name  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  was  bestowed 
\\])()n  it.  July  ly.  i<^37^  by  Governor  Young.  It  has  always  attracted  to  it 
young  men  of  good  families,  and  its  services  were  called  for  many  times  in  the 
preservation  of  public  peace.  It  was  the  first  regiment  to  leave  New  York  for 
the  Ci\il  \\'ar,  and  when  it  needed  a  new  armory,  the  subscription  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  was  xery  liberal,  and  the  present  armory  was  occupied  on  April  i,   1S80." 

An  event  A\hich  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  city  was  the  dese- 
cration n\  the  grave  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  in  St.  Mark's  charchyard.  Mrj  Stewart 
had  been  the  leading  merchant  of  New  York,  and  probably  its  most  wealth}^ 
citizen  at  that  time.  Upon  his  death,  April  10,  1826,  his  remains  had  been 
tem])orariIy  interred  there,  pending  the  completion  of  the  mausoleum  in  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  for  which  his  widow  had  sup- 
])lie(l  llie  bnilding  fund  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  The  thieves  escaped 
witli  liis  ])()(ly.  but  were  disappointed  in  their  effort  to  procure  the  reward 
which  they  expected. 

In  1S78,  the  trains  of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  began  running 
<»n  tile  Third  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue  routes.  A  further  account  of  this, 
and  other  of  the  rapid  transit  facilities  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
(|Uent   eha])ter. 

Ill  \o\ ember,  1874,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  and 
greatest  lawyers  of  Xew  N'ork,  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  the  State. 
In  iS7h  JK'  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Slates,  but  in  tlie  su])se(|uent  election  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
Governor  Tilden  or  (iovernor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  the  Republican 
candidate,  had  been  elected,  and  the  country  was  in  considerable  turmoil  for 
several  months  until  the  matter  was  finallv  left  to  an  electoral  commission  of 
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fifteen  members,  which  decided,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  se\-eii,  that  Haves  had 
succeeded  in  the  election. 

In  November,  1876,  Lucius  Robinson  was  elected  governor  under  a  law- 
enacted  in  1874,  extending  the  governor's  term  from  two  to  three  vears,  and 
in  1879  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Republican,  was  elected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  historv  reference  was 
several  times  made  to  a  dispute  about  the  exact  boundar\-  line  l)ctween  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
matter  was  finally  decided  in  18S0,  when  a  Joint  Boundary  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  States,  awarded  to  New  York  a  small 
strip,  4.68  square  miles  in  area,  called  the  "Oblong  Tract,"  and  finally  settled 
the  boundary  question. 

On  January  22d,  there  was  a  great  addition  made  to  the  attractions  of 
Central  Park,  by  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisk,  which  was  brought  from 
Alexandria  to  New  York  by  the  steamer  Dessoug,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
mander Henrv  H.  Gorringe,  L'.S.N.,  which  sailed  from  Alexandria,  June 
1 2th,  reaching  New  York,  June  20,  1880.  This  great  monolith,  which  dates- 
back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  is  now  one  of  the  uni(|ue  ornaments 
of  New  ^^ork's  great  park.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  years 
between  1 591-1565  B.  C,  and  erected  at  Heliopolis,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  Alexandria  in  the  year  22  B.  C.  Its  total  height  is  ninety  feet,  the  shaft 
itself  being  sixty-nine  feet  high  and  weighing  443.000  pounds.  The  total 
expense  of  removal  and  erection  of  this  shaft,  amounting  to  $103,732.  was 
defrayed  by  William  H.  \^anderbilt. 

In  the  early  eighties  there  was  considerable  ])olitica]  turmoil,  due  to  the 
division  of  the  Republican  party  into  factions,  known  in  the  parlance  <.t'  that 
day  as  ''Stalwarts"  and  "Half-breeds."  In  1880,  the  Republicans  nominated 
James  A.  Garfield  for  President,  and  Chester  A.  Artliur  l..r  \'ice  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  convention,  however,  there  were  106  members 
who  from  first  to  last  voted  for  the  nomination  of  General  V.  S.  Grant  for  a 
third  term  as  President.  The  opposing  faction  was  under  the  leadersliip  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  had  been  the  speaker  of  the  Ib.usc  of  Representatives. 
The  votes  had  fluctuated  among  various  candidates  and  finally  centered  on 
Garfield,  who  received  the  nomination.  The  party  leaders,  in  order  to  secure 
harmonv,  offered  to  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Stalwart  faction  ilie  choice 
of  vice 'president,  whereupon  General  Arthur,  tlien  collector  ot  the  port  ot 
New  York,  was  named  bv  Senator  Conkling,  who  was  tlie  recognized  head 
of  the  Stalwart  wing.  After  the  inauguration  of  President  GarJield.  James 
G  Blaine  was  appointed  secretarv  of  state  and  became  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
administration.  Through  his  influence  .-md  m  opposition  to  the  wishes  ot  Sen- 
ators Conkling  and  Piatt,  of  New  York,  William  H.  Robertson  was  ai)pointed 
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to  the  collectorship  of  the  ])ort  of  Xew  York,  and  after  vainly  attempting  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  Rohertson,  Messrs.  ConkHng-  and  Piatt  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Senate,  ^lay  i6,  1881,  expecting,  it  was  supposed,  that  thev 
would  be  immediately  reelected  by  the  Xew  York  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
and  thereb}-  secure  an  endorsement  of  the  ]:>osition  they  had  taken  in  regard 
to  the  nomination  of  Robertson.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  thev  were  dis- 
appointed in  tliis  expectation,  for  the  Legislature,  though  Repu1)lican  in  both 
houses,  elected  as  their  successors  men  who  represented  the  other  wing  of 
the  Republican  party,  Warner  Miller  and  Eldridge  G.  Lapham,  who  were 
selected,  after  a  heated  contest  in  the  Legislature,  on  July  17,  18S1.  The  death 
of  Garfield,  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  made  General  Arthur  President,  on 
September  22,   1881. 

The  notable  death  of  that  year  was  that  of  Thurlow  Weed,  long  known 
as  one  of  the  politicians  and  journalist  of  the  State,  who  died  on  November 
22,   1882. 

After  the  death  of  ]\Layor  William  F.  Havemeyer,  in  1874,  S.  B.  H. 
Vance  was  acting  mayor  until  after  the  fall  election,  at  which  \\'illiam  H. 
Wickham  was  elected.  He  was  succeeded  by  Smith  Ely,  in  1877;  he  by  Ed- 
ward Cooper,  in  1879,  and  he  by  \\'illiam  R.  Grace,  in  1881.  Franklin  Edson 
was  elected  in  1883,  and  A\'illiam  R.  Grace  was  elected  for  another  term,  1885- 

1886. 

As  a  result  of  the  dissension  in  the  Republican  party,  Grovcr  Cleveland, 
a  Democrat,  was  elected  governor  in  1882,  making  such  an  excellent  record 
in  that  office  that  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Democratic  party,  at  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  on  July  8,  1884. 
He  was  elected  President  the  following  November,  defeating  James  G.  Blaine, 
who  was  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party.  There  was  great  excitement 
over  the  election  in  New  York  City,  and  the  result  was  so  close  in  the  State 
that  for  a  time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  who  had  carried  this  State,  and 
with  it  the  countrv. 


CHAPTER        THIRTY-    FIVE 


THE    PAST   THREE    DECADES-CREATION   AND 
PROGRESS   OF   THE   GREATER   CITY 

Beginning-  with  the  opening  to  traffic  of  the  East  River  bridge,  May  24, 
1883,  there  began  a  marked  expansion  of  the  population  of  New  York  toward 
Brooklyn  and  its  suburbs,  and  from  that  time  many  investors,  who  had  fore- 
sight, began  to  see  that  the  union  of  the  two  cities  was  inevitable.  That  was 
not  to  come,  however,  until  fifteen  years  later. 

Prominent  among  the  events  of  1884,  affecting  the  city,  was  a  financial 
sensation,  in  May,  which  attracted  international  attention.  The  failiu'e  of 
James  R.  Keene,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  four  millions  of  dollars,  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Marine  Bank,  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  and  the 
firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  with 
which  firm  General  Grant  was 
said  to  have  been  connected. 
General  Grant,  as  it  after- 
ward appeared,  had  not  been 
actively  associated  in  the 
operations  of  the  firm,  but 
was  really  the  victim  of 
Ferdinand  Ward,  the  active 
member,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  various  oper- 
ations of  what  we  have  lately  come  to  regard  as  "Frenzied  Finance,"  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  the  loss  fell  largely  upon  the  ex-President.  General  Grant 
borrowed  $150,000  from  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  the  endeavor  to  avert  the 
crasli,  and  lost  all  of  liis  savings.  Sympathy  for  the  general  and  his  family 
was  widespread,  and  they  endeavored  to  satisfy  their  creditors  by  mort- 
gaging all  of  their  ])ro])erty.  Although  Air.  Vanderbilt  desired  to  cancel  his 
loan,  General  Grant  declined  to  accept  that  oiTer.  The  general  afterward 
recoil] )e(l  his  fortunes  somewhat  by  writing  The  Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant,  w^hich  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  the  legal  proceedings 
arising  from  the  failures,  James  T.  Fish,  president  of  the  Marine  Bank,  and 
Ferdinand  Ward,  active  member  of  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  were  found  to 
ha\e  acted  together  in  various  fraudulent  transactions  and  were  arrested,  con- 
victed and  each  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
Sing  Sing  prison. 
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DEATH    AND    BURIAL    OF    GEXERAL    GRAXT 
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THE   CASTER    ESTATE 
Formerly    near    Thirty-sixlh    Street    on     Lexington    Avenue 


An  Arctic  expedition,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Xew  York 
Herald,  1)y  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  its  proprietor,  in  the  steamer  Jeannette, 
had  come  to  g-rief,  and  a  rehef  expedition  had  recovered  the  remains  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  George  W.  De  Long-,  U.  S.  X.,  who  liad  cliarge  of 
the  expedition,  and  others. 
Largely  attended  funeral  cere- 
monies over  the  Ijodies  were 
held  in  X^ew  York  City  on 
February  23,  1884.  Another 
Arctic  expedition,  which  had 
been  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  (now  Major  Gen- 
eral) A.  \Y  Greely,  also  was 
rescued  in  this  year  by  a  relief 
expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  (now  Rear 
Admiral )  \\^infield  S.  Schlev. 
The  Greely  expedition  had 
been  sent  out,  in  1881,  to  establish  one  of  a  chain  of  thirteen  circumpolar 
stations.  The  party  of  twxnty-live  reached  farther  north  (83^  24' )  than  any 
previous  record.  Lieutenant  Greely  discovered  a  new  land  north  of  Green- 
land, and  crossed  Grinnell  Land  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Two  relief  expeditions 
having  failed  to  reach  the  party,  he  retreated  south  to  Cape  Sabine,  where, 
the  relief  still  failing,  most  of  the  meml^ers  of  the  party  perished  of  starva- 
tion. Only  seven  survivors  of  the  party  were  found  under  the  third  (Schley) 
expedition,  which  brought  them  back,  as  well  as  the  corpses  of  several  of  the 
dead,  to  X'^ew  York. 

Grover  Cleveland,  who  had  been  elected  President,  resigned  the  governor- 
ship of  Xew  York  on  January  6,  1885,  and  David  Bennett  Hill,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  became  acting  governor.  In  the  X'ovember  election  of  1885  he  was 
elected  for  a  full  term  of  the  governorship.  He  was  again  elected  in  t888, 
and  on  January  21,  1891,  was  elected  United  States  senator   from   Xew    ^■<.^k, 

serving  until   1897. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  did  not  long  survive  the  financial  trouble  into  which 
he  had  been  forced  by  the  unprincipled  acts  of  Ferdinand  Ward,  but  died  July 
2T,,  1885,  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga.  He  was  buried  with  im])osing 
ceremonies,  and  afterward  the  magnificent  mausoleum  in  Riverside  Park,  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  $250,000.  and  a  similar  amount  was  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  was  erected,  and  there  his  remains  now  rest,  and  by  his 
side,  those  of  his  wife,  who  died  several  years  later.  In  the  Grant  funeral 
procession.  General  \\'illiam  T.  Sherman,  who  was  the  second  greatest  Cnion 
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commander  of  the  Civil  \\^i\  rode  side  by  side  with  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral, Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  twenty  years  l^efore  surrendered  his  army 
to  Sherman  at  Durham  Station,  Xorth  Carolina. 

The  corner  stone  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  Enlio-htening-  the  World 
was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  on  August  5,  1SS4,  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in 
New  Xork  Harbor,  and  was  formally  unveiled  on  October  22,  1886.  The  cere- 
monies on  the  latter  occasion  included  an  imposing"  na\al  parade  and  a  large 
land  procession.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  President  Cleveland  and 
his  cabinet,  the  governors  of  many  States,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  manv  distinguished  American  guests,  also  a  deputation  from  France,  in- 
cluding M.  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor.  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Admiral  Jaures,  General  Pellissier,  and  others.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Senator  Evarts,  President  Cleveland,  Chauncey  M.   Depew,  and  AI.   Lefaivre. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "America's  Cup,"  originally  called  the 
''Queen's  Cup,"  which  was  won  by  the  schooner  yacht  America  in  an  interna- 
tional competition  under  the  offer  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  England, 
in  T851.  Since  then  there  have  been  challenge  contests  from  English  yacht 
owners  in  1870,  1871,  1876,  1881,  1886,  1893,  1895,  1899,  1901  and  1903. 
The  race  in  1886  was  with  the  Boston  sloop  Mayflower  as  defender  of  the 
cup,  defeating  the  English  cutter  Galatea  in  two  consecutive  races  over  the 
Sandy  Hook  course.  In  1893,  Lord  Dunraven  offered  his  yacht,  A^alkyrie  II, 
as  challenger  and  was  defeated  by  the  /\merican  yacht  \'igilant.  Two  years 
later  Lord  Dunraven  again  challenged  with  his  yacht  A^alkyrie  HI,  against 
the  American  yacht  Defender,  and  after  being  defeated  in  one  race,  won  the 
second,  l)ut  was  deprived  of  the  victory  because  of  a  foul.  The  Englishman 
claimed  that  he  had  been  cheated,  and  refused  to  race  again,  charging  the 
American  yachtsmen  with  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  and  visited  this  country 
to  ])ress  the  charge.  His  complaints  were  dismissed  and  he  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  under  whose  auspices  the 
race  had  been  held.  The  last  three  races  have  been  contested  by  Sir  Thomas 
Li])lon  with  liis  yachts  Shamrock  I,  in  1899;  Shamrock  II,  in  1901 ;  and  Sham- 
rock III,  in  1903.  Sir  Thomas  made  a  gallant  effort  each  time  and  his  yachts 
were  ably  sailed,  but  were  found  not  to  be  quite  capable  of  the  speed  attained 
by  the  contesting  American  yachts,  though  the  contests  with  Sir  Thomas  have 
all  been  characterized  by  the  highest  type  of  international  courtesy  and  good 
feeling. 

On  March  11  to  14,  1S8S,  the  entire  Eastern  seal^oard  was  visited  by  a 
blizzard  which  was  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  any  that  ever  visited 
New  York  City  in  historic  times.  At  one  time  the  snow-laden  wind  blew 
at  the  rate  of  forty-six  miles  an  hour.  Streets  and  railroads  were  blocked, 
telegraph  wires  were  blown  down  and  many  of  the  business  people  of  New 
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York,   who  lived  in  the  suburbs,   found  it  entirely  impossible  to  reach  their 
homes.     The  streets  were  impassable,  in  many  places,  even  in  the  downtown 
districts,  and  among  those  who  died  from  the  elTects  of  the  storm,  the  best 
known  was  former  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  who,  after  several  hours  spent 
in  endeavoring-  to  reach  his  hotel  from  his  office,  went  to  his  htd  exhausted 
with  his  efforts  and  from  that  developed  a  case  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
died,  April  i8,  1888.     Senator  Conkling  was  one  of  the  ablest   lawyers   and 
most  distinguished  statesman  of  his  day.     He  was  a  native  of  Albany,  New 
^'ork,  but  had  made  his  home  in  Utica,  where  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1858, 
afterwards  being  in  Congress,  by  consecutive  elections,  from  1859  to  iSh/,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  January,  1867, 
and  reelected  in  1873  and  1879.     He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1881,  be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Robertson  as 
collector   of   the   port   of   New   York,  by   President   Garfield,    and   after   that 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.     He  was  especially  promi- 
nent   in    Congress    in    connection    with     the     reconstruction     measures     after 
the  Civil  War,  and  as  one  of  the  statesmen  most  intimate  with  General  Grant, 
during  his  two  terms  as  President,  and   the   leader   of   those   advocating  the 
renomination  of  Grant  for  a  third  term,  in  1880.     After  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate,  he  was  especially  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  State  Senate  Inves- 
tigating Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose   of   disclosing   the    fraud   and 
bribery  in  the  granting  to  Jacob  Sharp  of  the  Broadway  Horse  Railway  fran- 
chise by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1884.     After  the  taking  of  the  testimony, 
lasting    about    three    months, 
Mr.   Conkling,   together   with 
Clarence    A.     Seward,    made 
arguments  resulting  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Broadway  Railway 
charter,     and     afterward,     in 
1887,  Jacob  Sharp  and  several 
aldermen  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary, 
for  bribery  in  conection  with 
the  procurement  of  that  char- 
ter. 

At   the   presidential   elec- 
tion in  1888,  Benjamin  Harri-  ,    n      • 
son,  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  \ovk  City,   were  ek-cled   Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Republican  tuket,  after  a 
strenuous  campaign,  in  which  President  Cleveland  s..ugln  reelection,  and  Allen 
G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  was  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Nice  presidency. 
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In  iScSq,  from  April  29th  to  May  ist,  was  held  the  centennial  of  the 
inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  was  landed  in  a 
boat  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  place,  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  where 
the  first  President  had  landed  one  hundred  years  before;  and  among  the 
features  of  the  occasion  was  a  great  naval  parade  and  an  imposing  land  pro- 
cession in  which  there  was  an  especially  fine  military  display.  Several  gover- 
nors of  other  States  took  part  in  the  parade,  as  well  as  a  large  column  of  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 

There  was  held  in  the  mayor's  ofiice,  in  1899,  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
a  world's  fair,  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  quadricentennial  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  Alany  of  the  prominent  citizens  and 
large  capitalists  in  Xew  York  became  interested   in   the  endeavor  to   secure 

the  selection  of  New  York  as 
the  place  for  holding  the 
World's  Fair,  1nit  finally,  in  a 
contest  among  several  cities, 
it  was  decided  by  Congress  to 
have    the    exposition    at    Chi- 


cago. 
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In  1890,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Arch  in  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  on  May 
30th.  This  arch  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  celebration,  in 
1889,  of  the  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration,  one  feature  of  which 
was  a  temporary  arch,  as  part  of  the  street  decoration  of  the  occasion,  which 
spanned  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  Waverly  Place.  The  structure, 
which  was  designed  by  Stanford  White,  the  architect,  was  so  generally 
admired  that  arrangements  were  made  to  perpetuate  it  in  marble  at  Wash- 
ington Scjuare,  at  the  southern  end  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  main  work  was 
completed  April  18,  1892,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure  was  $128,000, 
which  was  raised  ])y  i)opular  subscription. 

Another  important  centenary  was  observed  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1890,  being  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  held  its  first  sessions  in  New^  York  City. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
\ork,  both  m  business  and  in  public  life,  was  elected  and  served  as  mayor 
for  the   three-year   term   covering  the  years  from   1886  to  1888,  inclusive. 
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and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  J.  Grant,  elected  on  the  Tammany  ticket, 
and  serving-  from  1889  to  1892. 

On  January  29,  1891,  a  banquet  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  Honorable  William  Windom, 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  was  turned  into  a  tragedy  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Secretary  Windom,  upon  the  completion  of  his  speech  at  the 
banquet.  Another  noteworthy  death  of  the  year  was  that  of  General  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman,  who  died  in  this  city,  on  February  14th. 

At  the  November  election,  in  1891,  Roswell  Pettibone  Flower,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York  City  and  Watertown,  New  York,  was  elected  governor  of 
New  York,  for  the  years  1892  to  1894,  inclusive. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  that  year  occurred  on  December  4th, 
when  a  Boston  lunatic,  named  Norcross,  entered  the  Wall  Street  office  of 
Russell  Sage,  carrying  a  handbag,  and  demanded  of  that  famous  financier 
the  immediate  payment  to  him  of  $1,250,000.  Upon  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  he  threw  the  handbag,  which  contained  explosives,  to  the  floor, 
and  in  the  explosion  which  ensued,  the  lunatic  and  a  bystander  were 
killed.     ^Ir.  Sage  was  slightly,  and  several  others  severely  injured,  and  the 

building  was  wrecked. 

The    four    hundredth    anniversary    of    the    landing    of    Columbus    in 

America,  October  12,  1492,  was  celebrated  w'ith  imposing  military  and 
civic  ceremonies,  October  loth  to  12th,  1892.  The  Columbus  column 
and  statue  at  the  southwestern  entrance  to  Central  Park,  was  unveiled 
on  October  12th,  when,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  the  speech  of  accept- 
ance was  made  by  General  James  Grant  AVilson. 

The  year  1892  was  one  of  great  political  turmoil.  The  presidential 
election  of  that  year  was  between  President  Harrison,  as  Republican 
nominee,  for  reelection  as  President,  with  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York, 
as  his  running  mate,  against  Grover  Cleveland,  ex-President,  and  Adlai 
A.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice  President,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  election  was  complicated  by  a  large  defection  from  both  parties  in 
western  States,  which  had  previously  been  Republican,  1)ut  which,  in  the 
election  of  1892,  were  lined  up  in  a  fusion  with  the  Democrats  of  those 
States,  in  favor  of  James  B.  Weaver,  who  was  the  candidate  cf  what  was 
called  the  People's  Party.     Cleveland  and  Stevenson  were  elected. 

In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Parkhurst  began,  in  1892,  his 
crusade  against  the  city  administration  of  New  York,  denouncing  the  city 
officials  as^'^a  pack  of  administering  bloodhounds."  His  views  were  endorsed 
by  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  but  did  not  bear  practical  political  fruit 
until  some  years  later,  as  Thomas  L.  Gilroy,  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
mavor,  was  elected  for  the  term  covering  the  years  1893-1894. 
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On  September  20,  1892,  the  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley  was 
unveiled  in  Greeley  Square.  On  December  27,  1892,  the  corner  stone  of 
the  beautiful  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  Divine,  on 
Morning-side  Heights,  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  build- 
ing-, which  was  planned  upon 
a  scale  of  stately  grandeur,  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  is  still 
progressing  and  will,  when 
finished,  be  exceeded  by  no 
structure  in  the  country  in 
architectural  beauty. 

The  ])anic  of  1893  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  At 
that  time,  it  was  attributed,  as 
economic  crises  usually  are, 
to  causes  entirely  domestic: 
some  saying-  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  silver  legislation  of  Congress,  others  attributing  it  to  the  fear  of  changes 
in  the  tarifif,  and  others  to  various  causes  originating  within  our  own  borders. 
That  these  various  situations  singly,  or  altogether,  may  have  had  a  contribu- 
tory effect  in  augmenting  the  severity  of  the  crisis  may  well  be  true,  but 
for  fundamental  causes  there  were  the  usual  preliminaries:  world  condi- 
tions of  excessive  speculation,  and  too  great  an  expansion  of  business  plants. 
"Boom"  times  induce  large  investments  of  fixed  capital  in  additional 
buildings,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which,  built  to  meet  an  anticipated 
demand,  are  unproductive  if  the  demand  diminish.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  years  from  1888  to  1892.  Not  only  was  production  of  com- 
modities and  increase  of  equipment  much  overdone,  but  all  over  the 
central  and  far  West  there  was  unprecedented  activity  in  real  estate 
speculation,  as  well  as  in  speculative  operations  on  the  exchanges  in 
stocks,  grain,  cotton  and  other  commodities.  Public  expenditures  also 
went  to  unprecedented  figures.  This  period  introduced  us  to  that  luxu- 
rious novelty,  a  "billion-dollar  Congress,"  and  there  was  a  general  spirit  of 
adventure  everywhere  prevalent. 

But  these  conditions  existed  not  only  here,  but  abroad.  Australia 
especially  was  doing  the  same  thing  that  we  were  doing  in  this  country 
— laying  out  paper  towns  and  additions  to  cities,  increasing  production, 
and  speculating  in  all  ways  that  men  do,  who  expect  to  make  a  fortune 
overnight.  The  Baring  Brothers,  the  great  London  banking  house,  was 
found,    November   24,   1890,   to   be    in  great  financial  stress,  with  liabilities 
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of  £21,000.000.  and  was  only  saved  from  failure  by  the  timelv  assistance 
of  the  Bank  of  lui^land,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great  establish- 
ments. 

The  Baring  difficulties  tended  to  greatly  reduce  the  supply  of  money 
for  speculative  purposes  in  the  European  markets,  and  soon  there  began  to 
be  felt  a  scarcity  of  money.  Australia,  which  had  had  such  a  fever  of 
expansion  and  speculation,  found  itself  practically  bankrupt,  and  in  that 
country,  during  the  latter  part  of  189 1  and  the  year  1892,  nearly  every  bank 
closed  its  doors,  many  of  them  never  to  open  again. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  causes  produced  like  results,  and  during 

1893  and  1894  many  thousands  of  banks  and  business  enterprises  went  to 
the  wall.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  had  fallen  to  a  low  figure,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  his  secretary,  ]\Ir.  Carlisle,  replenished  it  with  large 
bond  issues.  New  York  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  proved 
that  its  financial  institutions  were  exceptionally  sound.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  period  of  about  three  years  of  monetary  stringency,  complicated 
with  serious  coinage  and  currency  problems. 

On  March  11,  1893,  Governor  Flower  signed  the  act,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  Fire  Island  for  quar- 
antine purposes,  thus  settling  a  question  which  from  early  days  had 
caused  much  local  agitation   in  New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

As  a  part  of  the  quadricentennial  celebration,  connected  with  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  New  York  held  a  naval  review  on  April 
2y,  1893,  and  a  large  street  parade  on  the  following  day,  in  which  ten 
nations  participated,  and  on  May  i8th,  the  Princess  Eulalia  was  received 
in  New  York  as  a  representative  of  the  Spanish  government,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  As  a  part  of  the  same  celebration,  the  Viking  ship 
from    Denmark  was  welcomed   in  New  York  harbor  on  June  17th. 

The  unveiling  of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  work  of 
the  sculptor,  IMacMonnies,  occurred  on  November  25,  1893.  The  statue 
was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  New 
York,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  City  Hall  park. 

In  the  election  of  1893,  there  had  been  notorious  frauds  at  Gravesend, 
Long  Island,  conducted  in  an  open  and  shameless  manner,  and  with  much 
intii^idation  of  respectable  voters,  by  John  Y.  McKane,  the  Democratic 
boss  of  that  district.  His  actions  aroused  much  indignation,  and  lead- 
ing in  securing  his  prosecution  was  William  J.  Gaynor,  a  Brooklyn  lawyer, 
who  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  at  that  election,  and  who  pursued  the 
case    with    such    ability,    that    McKane  was  convicted,  and  on  February  19, 

1894  was  sentenced  to  serve  six  years  at  hard  labor  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
The  case  was  appealed,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  confirmed  the  convic- 
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tion,  November  27,  1894.  Judge  Gaynor's  term  expiring  December  31, 
1907,  he  was  unanimously  reelected  for  another  fourteen-year  term,  and 
served  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  elected,  in 
the  November  election  of  1909,  to  his  ])resent  office  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1913. 

From  early  days  there  had  been  much  talk  of  bridging  not  only  the 
East  River,  but  also  the  Hudson,  and  finally  a  com])any  was  formed  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress,  authorizing  the  bridging  of  North 
River,  connecting  New  York  with  New  Jersey.  This  bill  passed  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  President  Cleveland,  in  June,  1894,  and  the  l)ridge  was 
authorized  by  the  State  in  1895,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  built,  although  the 
Company  which  has  the  matter  in  hand  is  still  in  existence.  A  bill  which 
passed  the  Legislature  in  1901,  greatly  enlarging  the  company's  powers, 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Odell. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Parkhurst  having  made  ])ul)lic  charges 
against  the  police  of  New  York  City,  a  resolution  v^as  offered  in  the  New 
York  Senate,  by  Senator  Clarence  Lexow,  of  New  York  City,  on  January 
24,  1894,  to  investigate  the  charge.  The  resolution  was  i^assed  unani- 
mously, and  Senator  Lexow  w^as  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  It 
met  on  March  9,  1894,  in  the  Courthouse  in  New  York  City,  and  began 
the  investigation  with  William  A.  Sutherland  as  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, until  April  13th,  when  John  \Y  Goff  appeared  as  counsel.  At  the 
end  of  June  the  committee  adjourned  until  September  loth,  and  continued 

in  session  almost  continuously 
until  December  29th,  when  it 
finally  adjourned.  The  evi- 
dence confirmed  the  charges. 
The  examination  and  testi- 
mony of  the  seven  hundred 
witnesses  made  10,576  printed 
pages.  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1895.  Previous  to 
this,  on  December  14,  1894, 
Police  Captain  Creeden  con- 
fessed to  having  paid  $15,000 
for  his  captaincy,  and  before 
that.  Captain  Stevenson,  of  the  police,  had  been  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe. 
As  the  result  of  the  investigation.  Captains  Stevenson,  Cross  and  Dougherty, 
and  Chief  Devery,  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  The  chief  witness  before 
the  committee  was  Captain  (now  Inspector)  Schmittberger.     As  the  result  of 
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tlie  Lexow  investigation,  there  was  an  exciting-  election  for  mavm-  m 
Xoveni])er.  1894,  the  RepubHcans  and  independent  Democrats  c.mlMnino- 
against  Tammany,  resulting-  in  the  election  of  William  L.  Strnn-  the 
Republican  candidate,  who  held  the  office  of  mavor  of  Xew  York  cUirino- 
the  years  from  1895  to  1897,  inclusive,  being-  the  last  mavur  of  the  City 
of  New  York  previous  to  consolidation. 

On  May  18,  1894,  the  Constitutional   Convention   met   at  Albany,  and 
adopted  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  it  having-  been 
found   that   the  older  instruments  of    organic    law    were    not    sufficiently 
adapted  to  modern  conditions,  so  that   a   new   statement   of  fundamental 
principles  of  legislation  seemed  to  be   necessary.      For    several  years   the 
c|uestion  of  the  consolidation  into  one  greater  city  of  Xew  York,  Brooklyn 
and  other  municipalities,  had  been  agitated,  and  in  1890  the   Legislature 
created  the  Greater  X^ew  York 
Commission,  of  which  Andrew 
T[.    Green   was   appointed  the 
president.      The    other    mem- 
bers   of    the    commission    in- 
cluded   the    mavors    of    Xew 
York     City,      Brooklyn     and 
Long"   Lsland    City,   the    State 
engineer    and     sur-\e}or,     the 
attorney-general       of       X'^ew 
York,  and  nine  other  persons 
appointed    by    the    governor. 
\"arious  acts  were  from  time 
to  time  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
islature, but  failed  to  pass,  and  finally  the  commission  was  required  to  report 
to  the  Legislature  by  February  i,  1897.  l)y  Ijill.  a  cliartcr  for  the  enlarged  city 
and  a  scheme  for  securing  equality  of  taxation  and  \alualion. 

The  charter,  as  prepared  by  this  commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  provided  for  the  consolidation  with  X^ew  "^'ork  City,  on  jan- 
uarv  I,  1898,  of  all  municipal  corporations  and  parts  of  such  corporations  (other 
than  counties)  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Rich- 
mond, Long  Island  City,  the  towns  of  Xewtown,  Flushing  and  Jamaica,  and 
that  part  of  Hempstead,  in  Queens  Countw  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mushing. 
between  Rockaway  Beach  and  Shelter  Island,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
provided  for  the  retention  of  the  local  governments  within  these  towns, 
except  where  changed  bv  the  Legislature,  and  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
mayor  of  Greater  X^ew  York,  and  other  municipal  officers  of  the  greater  city, 
at  the  general  election  in  X'ovember.  1897. 
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When  the  greater  city  was  created,  it  had  a  population  of  3,100,000, 
an  area  of  359  square  miles,  taxable  property  valued  at  $2,583,324,329,  and 
a  debt  of  $170,000,000.  The  Greater  New  York  bill  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  May  i,  1896,  vetoed  by  Mayor  Strong,  April  9,  1897,  but 
passed  by  both  houses,  April   13,   1897. 

During  1896,  after  an  active  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  reform  ele- 
ment to  procure  legislation  which  should  in  some  measure  minimize  the 
evils  of  liquor  traffic  in  New  York  City,  a  compromise  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senator  John  Riaines,  of  Ontario  County,  which  proposed  to  regulate 
the  selling  of  liquor  on  Sunday  by  permitting  it  only  in  hotels;  but  the 
definition  of  a  "hotel,"  under  the  bill,  has  really  resulted  only  in  increasing 
the  number,  without  improving  the  tone,  of  the  establishments  where 
intoxicating  liquors  may  be  sold  on  Sunday.  A  certain  type  of  saloon, 
known  by  the  name  of  "Raines  Law  Hotel,"  has  come  to  represent  the 
most  disreputable  sort  of  resorts  now  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  illegal  selling  of  liquor  in  the  regularly  licensed  saloons  has  been  very 
little,  if  in  any  degree,  diminished. 

At  the  general  election  of  November  18,  1896,  Frank  S.  Black,  of 
Troy,  was  elected  governor,  and  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Republican 
ticket. 

During  the  same  year  the  gold  reserve  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
having  been  greatly  depleted,  arrangements  were  made  with  New  York 
banks  by  which  $20,000,000  in  gold  was  deposited  by  the  banks  in  the  sub- 
treasury  to  protect  the  government  reserve. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1896,  there  was  the  greatest  excitement 
and  the  most  widespread  interest  that  had  ever  been  developed  at  any 
election  in  this  country,  unless  it  may  have  been  the  election  of  i860.  The 
advocates  of  the  gold  standard,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  on  the  other,  were  very  strenuous,  although  in  the  East,  in  all  of 
the  large  commercial  centres,  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  were 
very  largely  in  the  majority.  The  meetings  of  the  various  parties  were 
largely  attended,  and  among  the  greatest  political  demonstrations  that  were 
ever  made  in  this  country  were  "The  Sound  Yloney  Parades"  held  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities.  The  final  result  was  the  election  of 
William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  as  President,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  as  Vice 
President,  by '  a  very  large  majority  over  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Arthur  Sewell,  of  Maine,  Democratic  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

A  most  interesting  celebration,  from  a  historical  standpoint,  was  that 
held  May  6,  1897,  being  the  Bi-centennial  Jubilee  of  Trinity  Church. 
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At  the  election  of  1897,  the  important  question  was  the  selection  of  its 
first  mavor  hy  the  Greater  City  of  New  York.  The  candidates  were  Robert 
\'an  W'vck,  on  the  Democratic  ticket;  General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  on  the 
Re])nl)lican  ticket ;  Seth  Low,  on  the  Citizen's  Union  ticket;  and  Henry  George, 


STEINWAY    HALL 


the  famous  single-tax  philosopher,  on  what  was  called  the  Jeffersoman  t.cket. 
Four  davs  before  election,  October  29,  iS'j/-  Henry  George  d,ed  very  sud- 
denlv.  He  had  n,ade  a  tnarvelous  cantpaign,  ..nd  it  ^vas  thonght  by  many  that 
he  would  have  won  the  race  if  he  had  lived  until  election  day,  Un  .dlhough  the 
partv  transferred  the  nomination  to  his  son,  Henry  George,  jr  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  \-an  Wyck,  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority. 
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During-  the  administration  of  Alayor  Strono-.  there  had  1;een  a  consid- 
era1)le  numl^er  of  changes  in  the  poHce  force,  which  was  for  the  first  part  of 
that  administration  under  charge  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  jiohce  commis- 
sioner. One  of  the  first  things  done  l^}-  Mayor  A^an  \\\vck  in  the  wax-  of 
change  w^as  the  summary  dismissal  of  the  police  commissioners,  Phillips  and 
Hamilton,  and  Chief  of  Police  T^IcCullagh,  on  May  21,   1898. 

The  year  of  1898  was  that  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  several 
of  the  New  York  regiments  went  to  the  conflict,  the  first  being  the  Seventy- 
first  Regiment,  which  marched  to  camp  at  Hempstead,  Long-  Island,  on  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  April  29,  1898,  and  left  for  the  front  on  May  14th. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  police  commissioner  under  Mayor 
Strong-,  and  had  been  appointed,  in  1897,  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  re- 
signed that  position  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared,  and  with  Dr. 
Leonard  \\'ood,  an  army  surgeon,  organized  the  First  Regiment  of  United 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry  ("Rough  Riders"),  which  was  recruited  from  the 
ranches  of  the  West.  Surgeon  Wood,  because  of  his  superior  technical  knowl- 
edge, was  made  colonel,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  lieutenant  colonel,  of  the  regiment. 
That  regiment  went  to  Cuba,  participated  in  the  fighting  in  front  of  Santiago. 
Cuba,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  for 
gallantry  at  Las  Guasimus. 

The  war  was  over  within  a  few  months,  most  of  the  troops  returning  to 
I  lie  United  States,  and  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  landed  at  Montauk 
Point  on  August  15,  1898;  and  five  days  later  there  was  an  imposing  naval 
])aradc  in  New  A'ork  harbor  of  Admiral  Sampson's  victorious  Santiago  fleet. 
Admiral  Cer\era,  the  Spanish  naval  ofiicer  whose  fleet  had  been  destroyed  on 
Jul}'  y\  by  a  part  of  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  under  command  of  Rear 
Adnn'ral  Schley,  arrived  in  New  York  on  September  8,  1898.  On  October 
12,   i8(;8,  the  battleships  Oregon  and  Iowa  sailed  from  New  York  for  Manila. 

( )ne  of  the  notable  deaths  of  the  year  was  that  of  Colonel  George  Edward 
Waring,  the  famous  sanitary  engineer,  born  in  1833,  who  died  in  New  York, 
(  )ct()ber  2(j,  i8(>8.  Colonel  Waring  had  for  a  long  time  been  at  the  head  of 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  New  York,  and  under  his  supervision  the  present 
very  ihorough  system  of  street  cleaning  and  sanitation,  which  makes  New 
"S^ork  one  of  the  cleanest  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world,  were  inaugurated. 

At  the  election  in  t8(>8,  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  Rough  Riders, 
was  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tile  New  A'ork  Legislature,  in  1899,  elected  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Repub- 
lican, distinguished  as  a  railway  administrator  and  as  an  after-dinner  orator, 
to  the  office  of  L'nited  States  senator  from  New  York,  in  succession  to  Edwin 
Murphy,  Jr..  of  Trov,  New  York. 
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The  year  1900  saw  the  beginning  of  important  movements  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  rapid  transit,  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  tunnel  being  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald,  on  January 
6th  of  that  year. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  in  the  same  year,  appointed  the  New  York  Tenement 
Commission,  which  instituted  important  reforms  in  connection  with  the  build- 
inp-  laws  and  sanitarv  arrano'ements  that  refer  to  the  tenements  in  New  York 

City. 

The  presidential  election  of  1900  w^as  again  between  William  McKinley, 
on  one  side,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  on  the  other,  although  the  issues 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  in  1S96,  and  the  election  principally 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  its  insular 
possessions,  and  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  contest  for  Vice  President  was  between  Governor  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  Republican,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  of  Illinois  (former 
Vice  President),  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  were 
elected,  but  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  on  September  14,  1891, 
while  in  attendance  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  made  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
office,  by  election  to  the  same  position  in  1904,  he  continued  to  hold  until  March 
4,  1909.  One  of  the  features  of  the  campaign  of  1900  was  the  Republican 
''Sound-Money"  parade,  held  November  3d,  three  days  before  the  election,  and 
which  was  the  most  imposing  parade  ever  held  in  New  York  as  a  part  of  a 
political  campaign. 

The  offer  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  on  May  13,  1901,  to  contribute  $5,200,000 
to  build  sixty-five  branch  libraries  for  New  York  City,  provided  that  the  city 
would  furnish  sites  and  maintenance  for  such  branches,  was  accepted  by  the 
city.  At  the  election  in  November  6,  1900,  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Republican, 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  for  the  term  beginning  January,  1 901,  and 
on  January  21st,  the  governor  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  report  of 
the  New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission,  with  a  message  urging 
municipal  economy.  The  Legislature  also  passed  a  New  York  Police  Com- 
mission Bill  which,  among  other  things,  contained  a  clause  bestowing  upon  the 
governor  the  power  of  removal  of  the  police  commissioner.  This  bill  being  sub- 
mitted to  Mayor  V^an  Wyck,  he  vetoed  it  on  February  17,  1901,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  clause  giving  to  the  governor  the  power  of  removal  was  un- 
constitutional;  but  the  Legislature  passed  the  Police  Commission  Bill  over  the 
mayor's  veto,  and  it  was  signed  by  Governor  Odell  and  became  a  law  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1 90 1. 

A  bill  creating  a  bi-partisan  Bureau  of  Elections  for  New  York  City  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  March  13,   1901. 
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The  New  York  Charter  Revision  Bill,  having  Ijeen  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  submitted  to  flavor  Van  Wyck,  was  vetoed  by  him,  but  on  April 
22(1  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  over  that  veto  and  became  a  law.  and  has 
continued  to  be  operative  to  the  present  time,  having  been  passed  as  the  result 
of  developments  which  had  made  the  original  charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
passed  in  1897,  seem  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  this  great  numiciiiality.  The 
1901  charter,  however,  is  still  regarded  as  deficient  in  many  respects,  and  is 
now  (1910)   in  the  hands  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  revision. 

On  May  13,  1901,  was  established  the  celebrated  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
New  York  University,  which  has  continued  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
national  interest. 

There  is  no  summer  in  New  York  City  that  there  is  not  some  dav  thai 
the  average  citizen  will  declare  is  the  hottest  ever  experienced,  Imt.  so  far  as 
results  are  concerned,  July  20,  1901  was  the  most  disastrous  dav  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  heat  that  the  city  ever  knew,  two  hundred  having  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  on  that  day. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  death,  on 
July  5,  1901,  of  Jacob  S.  Rogers,  a  locomotive  manufacturer  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  who  bequeathed  his  estate,  amounting  to  $5,000,000,   to  the  museum. 

In  the  municipal  election  which  was  held  in  November,  1901,  Seth  Low. 
the  fusion  candidate,  was  selected  as  mayor  of  New  York  for  two  years.  190J- 
1903.  over  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Low  repre- 
sented a  reform  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated  as  the  result  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  acts  of  the  Van  Wyck  administration  and  of  ilic  domina- 
tion of  politics  by  Tammany  Hall:  and  while  the  majorities  were  small,  except 
in  Brooklyn,  where  Seth  Low  had  formerly  been  a  very  ])o|)ular  mayor  of 
that  former  city,  yir.  Low  received  a  majority  in  each  of  tlic  l)oroughs,  and 
with  him  were  elected  the  other  reform  officials,  elected  on  the  same  ticket, 
all  of  whom  entered  office  on  January   i,  1902. 

The  new  mayor  had  been  president  of  Columbia  Lniwrsilx-  for  several 
years,  and  in  his  place,  upon  his  resignation,  the  trustees  of  (  nhimbia  Lni 
versity  selected  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  the  head  of  that  great 
educational  institution,  on  January  6.  1902.  Columbia  riii\ersity  has  since 
made  rapid  strides  in  its  importance  and  membership,  and  i>  now  the  most 
largely  attended  university  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  numerous  disasters  in  1902,  one  of  which  wa^  a  collision  in 
the  New  York  Central  Tunnel,  on  Januar>-  Sth.  in  which  seventeen  i)ersons 
were  killed,  and  another  disaster  occurred  in  the  .\ew  \>>vk  kapid  Transit 
Tunnel,  on  Januarv  27th,  through  an  exi)losion.  by  which  man\  were  killed  and 
injured  and  much  property  was  destroyed.  The  disastmus  i'ark  i  h.td  tire,  in 
which   seventeen   lives   were  lost,   also  occurred   that   year,   on    hehruary   jj<\. 
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\  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  launching 
and  christening  of  the  German  Emperor's  new  yacht  ^.leteor,  which  had  been 
built  here.  The  visit  extended  from  February  21st  to  Alarch  15th.  Among 
the  notable  incidents  of  the  visit  was  the  christening  of  the  yacht  by  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President,  on  February  28th,  and  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  Prince  Henrv,  known  as  the  "Captains  of  Industry  Dinner,  at  which 
one  hundred  of  the  largest  capitalists  and  heads  of  great  American  industries 
were  invited  to  meet  the  Prince. 

At  the  municipal  election,  in  1903.  Colonel  George  B.  McClellan,  son  of 
the  Union  general  of  the  same  name,  was  elected  mayor  of  Xew  York,  to  which 
office  he  succeeded  on  January  i,  1904.  Mayor  Low,  who  was  again  the  can- 
didate on  the  Fusion  ticket,  had  a  slight  majority  in  the  borough  of  Richmond, 
but  all  of  the  other  boroughs  gave  the  preference  to  :\lcClellan. 

On  October  5,  1904,  Mayor  AlcClellan  caused  a  sensation  by  removing 
the  entire  board  of  the  municipal  Civil  Service  Commissioners  from  office,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  demanding  the  resignation  of  William  P.  Schmitt,  com- 
missioner of  parks  for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  appointing  an  entirely 
new  Civil  Service  Commission. 

One  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River,  between  Xew  York  and 
Xew  Jersey,  was  completed  March  11,  1904,  although  it  was  not  open  for 
traffic  until  the  completion  of  connections  on  both  sides. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  opening  of  the  great  subway  on  Octo- 
ber 27th.  Alayor  McClellan  ran  the  first  train  from  the  City  Hall  station. 
Afterward  the  road  was  open  to  the  public  on  that  day  and  passengers  to  the 
estimated  mim1)er  of  150,000  rode  over  the  rails  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  m. 
and  midnight. 

The  idea  of  an  underground  railroad  for  Xew  York  was  first  broached 
officiall\-  in  1890,  when  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant  appointed  a  commission,  headed 
by  August  Belmont,  to  suggest  plans  for  rapid  transit.  Tn  1872  the  plan  was 
reported  on,  and  al^andoned  by  the  commission  after  an  expenditure  of  $136,- 
000.  In  iS(j7  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  another  commission,  and  in  1899 
the  commission  advertised  for  bids  for  building  a  subway  route.  On  Janu- 
ary 16,  i()oo.  the  contract  was  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald  for  $35,000,- 
000.  The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  road  was  four  and  one-half  years. 
On  AK-ircli  25,  kjoo,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  turned  the  first  shovelful  of  earth, 
witli  a  sil\cr  shovel,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  marking  the  commencement 
of  all  work  on  the  subway.  After  that  the  work  was  continuous  except  as 
internii)te(l  by  strikes,  and  the  completion  of  the  road,  as  originally  laid  out, 
from  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  was  only  one 
month  and  two  days  more  than  the  four  and  one-half  years  stipulated  from 
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March  25,  1900.  Extensions  have  since  been  made  extending-  the  system  into 
the  Boroughs  of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  and  still  other  expansions  of  the 
lines  are  contemplated. 

One  of  the  events  of  1905  was  the  blizzard  which  occurred  on  January 
25th,  which,  thoug-h  not  so  severe  as  the  one  that  had  been  recorded  for  1888, 
was  sufficiently  so  to  stop  all  surface  travel. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  1905  was  the  life  insurance  investiga- 
tion of  that  year,  which  resulted  in  a  marked  change  in  the  management  of  all 
the  large  life  insurance  companies  and  the  discovery  of  much  that  was  unsound 
in  the  methods  used  by  the  companies,  and  the  prosecution  for  illegal  practices 
of  several  of  the  principal  insurance  officers.  Many  of  them  were  forced  to 
resign,  and  the  Legislature,  in  1906,  receiving  the  reports  of  the  Armstrong- 
Insurance  Commission,  enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  practices  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  ma3^oralty  contest  of  1905  w^as  one  of  the  most  exciting  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  New  York.  George  B.  McClellan  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  William  M.  Ivins  was  the  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  the  New  York  American,  and  a  number  of  other  news- 
papers in  various  parts  of  the  country,  was  nominated  by  a  party  he  had  him- 
self organized,  known  as  the  "Municipal  Ownership  League."  Mr.  Hearst  is 
a  man  of  very  great  wealth,  and  had  organized  a  very  effective  campaign 
machine;  and  being  himself  a  man  of  great  energy,  visited  every  section  in 
the  city,  with  his  speakers,  in  support  of  himself  and  his  platform,  which  was 
very  profuse  in  the  promises  of  what  would  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  election.  He  drew  very  largely  from  the  vote  of  both  of  the 
old  parties,  receiving  a  substantial  majority  over  McClellan  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  and  a  small  majority  also  in  Queens,  while  McClellan  carried  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond.  After  the  election  a  con- 
test was  started  l)y  Hearst,  who  claimed  that  a  recount  would  show  that  he 
was  elected,  and  the  figures  were  so  close  that  many  believed  that  this  claim 
was  true.  Even  McClellan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  too  sure  about 
it,  for  he  interposed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  recount.  The  mayoralty 
contest  was  not  finally  decided  until  June  13,  1908,  when  in  the  Supreme 
Court  the  recount  was  ended  by  an  instructed  verdict,  finding  that  George  B. 
McClellan  had  been  elected  mayor  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  of  2791, 
which,  however,  was  863  less  of  a  majority  over  Hearst  than  was  originally 
shown  in  the  official  returns.  This  election  w^as  one  of  special  importance, 
because  it  was  the  first  one  under  the  new  law  giving  a  four-year  term  to  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  so  that  McClellan  had  secured  one  two-year  and  one 
four-year  term,  making  six  years  in  all. 
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During  the  \ear  i(;o6  there  occurred,  in  June,  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional murder  cases  in  the  history  of  Xew  York:  the  shooting-  of  Stanford 
White,  the  most  famous  of  American  architects,  by  Harry  K.  Thaw,  in  the 
Madison  Square  Roof  Garden,  in  June  of  that  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  recent  crime,  which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  de- 
fendant on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  his  incarceration  in  the  asylum  for  the 
criminal  insane  at  Matteawan.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  defense  of 
Thaw,  whose  family  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Pittsl)urgh,  and  numerous 
attem])ts  were  made  to  secure  his  release  from  the  asylum  on  the  plea  that  he 
is  now  sane,  but  uniformly  without  success. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Hearst  again  appeared  in  politics  as  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, this  time  being  nominated  not  only  by  his  own  party,  which  had  changed 
its  name  to  "Independence  League,"  but  also  securing  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. Very  many  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  city  and  State,  however, 
would  not  vote  for  Hearst,  who  had  the  year  before  l^een  actively  denouncing 
their  party  and  its  candidates,  while  the  Republicans  had  the  ad\-antage  of  an 
exceptionally  strong  candidate  in  Charles  E.  Hughes,  one  of  the  a1)lest 
lawyers  of  New  York  City,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  great  insurance 
examination  of  1904.  Mr.  Hughes  was  elected  l)y  a  ])luralit\-  of  nearly  hfty- 
eight  thousand  votes  over  Hearst. 

The  important  events  of  1907  included  the  meeting  in  Xew  ^'ork,  on 
April  14th,  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature,  signed  by  the  governor,  June  (3,  1907, 
creating  a  Public  UtiUties  Commission,  to  have  supervision  and  regulali-.n 
over  the  various  railroads.  This  has  resulted  in  various  reforms  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  street  railroads,  subways  and  elevated  rail- 
roads in  New^  York  Citv. 

On  Tune  20th,  Mavor  McClellan  turned  the  hrst' sod  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  CatskiU  Water  Supply  System,  which,  when  com])leted,  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  w^ater  resources  of  this  great  metropolis. 

On  September  i  ^th,  the  Lusitania,  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers, 
from  Liverpool,  completed  her  maiden  trip  from  Queenstnun  in  live  days 
and  hfty-four  minutes,  this  being  the  largest  steamshq,  ^'y^''"  ''^^'1';  "P  /;> 
that  time,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  32,500  tons,  and  70,000  mdicat.d  I  I .  I  ., 
with  a  length  of  790  feet  and  breadth  of  88  feet  and  a  depth  uM)0/.  teet. 
This  vessel  and  her  sister  ship  of  the  same  <limensions,  theMa.nviama 
have  since  been  runnmg  regularly  between  New  York  and  LucTpnnl  and 
have  several  times  reduced  the  record.  The  fast  time  record  is  imw  hc-l.  by 
the  Mauretania,  which  left  Queenstown  September  26th,  and  arrived  in 
New  York,  September  30,  1909,  ni  four  <lays,  ten  hours  and  htty-one 
minutes. 
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On  October  17,  1907,  the  first  regular  wireless  despatch  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  commercial  purposes,  was  received  in  New  York. 

On  October  21,  1907,  there  was  great  financial  disturbance  in  New 
York,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company, 
which  was  followed  between  then  and  the  30th  Iw  the  suspension  of  several  of 
the  banks,  and  caused  a  financial  stringency  in  the  city  for  several  months. 
The  suicide  of  Charles  T.  Barney,  on  November  14th,  was  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  several  prosecutions  for  the 
violation  of  the  banking  laws  were  started  against  various  ofiicials. 

On  January  9,  1908,  the  East  River  tunnel,  from  IManhattan  to  Brook- 
lyn, was  open  to  traftic  as  a  part  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Rail- 
road, and  has  since  been  in  operation,  and  on  February  25th,  the  first  of 
the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River,  to  New  Jersey  from  New  York,  was 
open  to  traffic  by  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railway  Company,  of  wdiich 
William  G.   McAdoo  is  president  and  executive. 

The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  reopened  for  business  on  March 
26,  1908,  having  been  reorganized  and  strengthened,  and  placed  under  new 
management. 

The  Old  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
heretofore  mentioned,  and  which  several  years  after  had  received  col- 
legiate powers,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  "College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  had  so  grown  that  new  premises  were  required,  and  the  new  build- 
ings on  St.  Nicholas  place,  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  were 
l)ui]t,  and  were  formally  opened  on  May  14,  1908. 

( )n  May  30,  1908,  the  body  of  George  Clinton,  the  first  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  arrived  in  New  Y'ork,  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  its  removal  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Kingston,  New  York, 
where  llie  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Kingston  took  place  on  the  31st  instant.  The  body  was  received  in  New 
York  City  with  appropriate  honors  and  forwarded  to  its  final  destination, 
hi  1908  occurred  another  presidential  election,  William  H.  Taft  for 
I*resi(lent,  and  James  S.  Sherman  for  A^ice  President,  being  the  candidates 
upon  tlie  Republican  ticket,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  third 
time  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  with  Jacob  S.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  as  his 
running  mate.  The  Republican  ticket  was  elected;  and  Charles  E.  Hughes 
was  also  a  successful  candidate,  reelected  to  the  office  of  governor  of  New 
York,  which  he  resigned  to  take  efifect  in  October,  1910,  having  been 
appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  TO09  occurred  several  centenaries,  notably  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Charles  Darwin  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  all  of  which 
were  celebrated  in  New  York. 
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On  March  13th,  news  came  from  Palermo,  Sicily,  that  Lieutenant 
Petrosino  had  been  assassinated  in  that  city,  presuma1)ly  by  the  members 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Black-hand  Society."  This  was  an  association 
of  Italian  criminals,  many  members  of  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
United  States,  and  beheved  to  be  responsible  for  many  murders  and  other 
atrocities.  The  usual  method  of  the  Black-hand  was  to  send  threatening- 
letters  to  some  person  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  usually  of  their  own  nation- 
ality, threatening  death,  the  abduction  of  some  child,  or  some  atrocity,  in 
case  of  non-compliance  with  their  demands  for  money.  Lieutenant 
Petrosino  had  been  untiring  in  the  work  assigned  to  him  of  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  members  of  this  murderous  society,  and  was  in  Italy 
in  ]nu-suance  of  his  official  duty,  when  he  was  assassinated.  His  body  was 
returned  to  Xew  ^'ork  and  committed  to  the  earth  with  military  honors. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  opening,  on  March  13th,  of 
the  new  Queensborough  bridge,  connecting  New  York,  at  Fifty-eighth  Street, 
w  ith  Long  Island  Cit}\ 

On  July  6,   1908,  Commander  Peary,   U.S.X.,  the  arctic  explorer,   left 
New  ^>)rk  in  the  steamer  Roosevelt,  on  another  polar  expedition  to  the  North, 
with   an   e(iuipment   which   seemed  to  assure    him    success    in    reaching    the 
North    Pole.      On    September    i,    1909,    a    Danish    ship     touched    at    the 
Orkneys,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  having  on  board  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook, 
an  explorer  who  had  left  New  York  in  1907,  who  telegraphed  from  there 
that  he  had  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  21,   1908,  and  had  afterward 
undergone  a   winter  of   terrible   privations    in    the   frozen   regions   of   the 
North.      A    few    days    afterwards    he     reached     Copenhagen,    where    his 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  was  fully  credited  and 
honors  hea])ed  upon   the   explorer.      On    September    6th,    however.    Com- 
mander Peary,  who  had  reached  Indian  Harbor,  Labrador,  on  his  return 
voxage,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  North  Pole,  in  April,  1909. 
A  wfc'k   later   Peary  sent  another  despatch,    relating    to    the    claim    of    Dr. 
("oo]<.    declaring    that    Cook    had    not   reached  the   North   Pole,   and   imme- 
diately a  controNcrsy  began  oxer  that  subject.     Dr.  Cook  arrived  in  New 
York  ('it\-,  on  September  21st,  and  received  an  uproarious  welcome.      After 
that    he   lectured   in   various   points    of  the   country  in   regard  to   his   dis- 
covery, publishing  in  serial  form,  in  the  New  York  Herald,  what  purported 
to  1)e  a  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  reaching  the  pole.     Peary  afterward 
arri\cd.  and  his  accounts  were  so  specific  and  so  well  attested,  that  there 
was    practicall}'    no    doubt    about    the  fact    that    he    had    reached   the    North 
Pole.      Still    man\ ,   and   i)robably   a   majority,  of  the  people  believed   the 
story  of  Dr.  Cook,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  awarded  the  freedom 
of  the  cit\-  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,    on    October    15,    190Q.     Later    dis- 
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coveries  in  reo-ard  to  the  doctor  weakened  piililic  opinion,  and  Ins  so-called 
records,  which  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in  December, 
were  examined  by  that  body,  which  found  that  they  did  not  at  all  establish 
his  claim.  Before  this  decision  was  made,  Dr.  Cook  and  his  fannh  <lis- 
appeared  from  view.  So  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dr.  L'ook  was 
somewhere  in  the  far  Arctic  region  at  the  time,  his  accounts  of  having 
reached  the  pole  are  thoroughly  discredited.  The  scientific  world  new  fullv 
recognizes  the  claim  of  Commander  Peary  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
North   Pole. 

In  the  municipal  election,  in  November,  1909,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation was  given  to  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor,  of  Brooklxn.  wIk.  had  a  long 
and  honorable  record  as  a  jurist  and  a  political  reformer.  The  Rei)ub- 
licans  and  several  independent  organizations  had,  ])re\ious  to  (iaxiior's 
nomination,  united  in  the  selection  of  Otto  H.  Bannard.  ])resident  ot"  the 
New  York  Trust  Company,  as  the  fusion  candidate  I'or  niaxor.  William 
R.  Hearst,  who  had  previous!}'  expressed  a  desire  to  <ui)i)ort  judge  ( ia\  n<>r 
if  he  should  be  nominated  on  an  independent  ticket,  declared  liimself 
against  that  gentleman,  after  he  had  received  the  Tannnan\-  nonnnation, 
and  himself  became  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralt}-,  making  many 
speeches,  principally  directed  against  Gaynor.  Judge  ( ia}-nor  receixed 
over  250,000  votes,  Bannard  over  177,000,  and  Hearst  over  104,000,  so  that 
Judge  Gaynor  was  elected  mayor,  while  for  the  other  nmnicii)al  (•tlices. 
Mr.  Bannard's  running  mates  on  the  Fusion  ticket  were  elected.  Air.  (ia\nor 
began  his  administration  so  much  to  the  city's  general  satisfaction,  thai  tlie 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  by  a  discharged  dock  em])loyee,  in  August,  i<)io, 
shocked  the  world.      Fortunately  he  recovered  from  his  wound. 

One  of  the  vastly  important  events  of  ^()0()  was  the  complelinn  of  ilie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals,  so  th.at  an  inspection  train  was  run  iln-ongh 
imder  the  Hudson  River,  from  Harrison,  .Vew  |erse_\-,  to  .Xew  ^'ork•  (ity. 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks.  This  ])a\ed  the  way  for  tlie  opening 
of  rep'ular  train  service  over  the  PennsxKania  lines  direct  to  Tliirt \-scc<ind 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  ^'ork,  which  bt'gan  (»n  .SepRMubci-  S.  oyio, 
trains  now  running  into  the  magnificeni  new  tennMi:il  station  i>\  ihal  company. 


1/1  Anil.   Mead  &  While,  ArcliitecU 
THE    NEW    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    STATION 
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Francis  H.   Kimball,   Architect 


CHAPTER         THIRTY    -SIX 

NEW   YORK    HARBOR  AND    THE    HUDSON    RIVER 
THE    HUDSON-FULTON   CELEBRATION 

As  a  harbor  and  commercial  centre  New  York  possesses  unsurpassed 
advantages  of  situation.  It  is  located  in  latitude  40°  42'  north,  and  loni^itudc 
70°  west  of  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  rocky  island  of  Manhattan 
rises  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  a  landlocked  har1)or,  upon  whose  broad 
surface  might  float  the  combined  navies  of  the  world. 

About  eighteen  miles  south  of  the  Battery  begin  the  entrance  channels 
to  the  Lower  Bay:  the  South,  ]\Iain,  Gedney  and  Aml^rose  Channels,  ilic  lat- 
ter only  completed  about  1907,  and  being  the  deepest  of  all,  and  used  by  the 
greatest  of  the  modern  "leviathans  of  the  deep."  The  Lower  Bay  is  connec- 
ted with  the  Upper  Bay  and  Newark  Bay  by  the  Kills  around  Staten  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  the  East  River  connects  the 
Upper  Bav  with  Long  Island  Sound,  which  affords  a  route  safely  ])r()iccled 
from  the  Atlantic  for  vessels  bound  from  New  York  to  the  cities  of  Southern 
New  Eno;land.  On  the  north  of  Manhattan  Island  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal 
connects  the  East  and  North  (Hudson)  Rivers. 

At  ebb-tide  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  bar 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Long  Island,  and  the  tidal  wave  rises  and  falls  but 
six  feet.  The  port  is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year  round,  even  when  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  are  frozen  over. 

The  Lower  Bay  has  eighty-eight  stiuare  miles,  and  the  rpi)er  Bay  four- 
teen square  miles  of  anchorage,  a  total  of  102  square  nnles.  The  water  front 
of  the  city  has  been  greatly  improved  for  the  purposes  of  a  barber  b\-  its  great 
system  of  jetties  and  docks.  There  is  a  total  of  47S  miles  of  waler  fmnl  and 
seven  hundred  miles  of  wharf  room. 

To  the  interior  stretches  the  Hudson  River,  navigated  by  some  of  ibe 
finest  vessels  that  ever  floated  on  inland  waters,  and  connected  for  freight 
purposes  bv  the  great  canals  which,  before  the  railroad  ])ecanie  a  fad.  bad 
been  opened  to  fonn  a  line  of  traffic  comninnicatinn  between  tlie  great  lakes  and 
the  \tlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  Erie  Canal  the  Legislature  authorized  the  final 
survev  on  April  13,  1806;  work  was  begun  at  Rome,  in  Onrida  County,  July 
4  1817  and  the 'first  boat,  the  Seneca  Chief,  left  IhilTalo  October  26,  1825, 
and  arrived  m  New  York  Citv  November  4,  1825.  The  second  of  the  canals 
of  importance  is  the  Champlain  Canal,  1)egun  in  Noveml^er,  1817,  and  opened 
September  10  1823.  It  connects  Lake  Champlain  wuh  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal.  Many  other  canals  in  the  State  add  their  quota  to  the 
traffic  which  has  its  southern  terminus  in  Xew  ^'ork  City. 
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When  Hudson  came  through  the  Narrows  and  crossed  the  broad  Upper 
Bay,  his  first  idea  was  that  he  had  found  the  passage  to  Cathay,  that  had  been 
the  dream  of  the  adventurers  from  the  days  of  Cokimbus.  He  missed  Cathay, 
but  found  a  greater  land.  His  voyage  up  the  Hudson  has  been  fully  described, 
from  his  own  narrative,  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  and  that  river  was  the 
most  important  discovery  of  his  voyage.  It  was  that  river,  with  the  possi- 
bilities that  it  opened  for  trade  with  the  aborigines,  that  made  his  discovery 
especially  valuable  to  civilization,  and  that  caused  the  settlement  of  New  Neth- 
erland  a  decade  later.  The  commercial  Dutch,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  water- 
ways as  trade  thoroughfares,  founded  the  settlement  which  has  expanded  to 
the  present  New  York,  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the  river  as  a  business 
liighway.  The  historic  importance  of  Hudson's  discovery  has  never  l:)een 
questioned,  and  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  tercentenary  celebration 
of  the  discovery  held  in  1909  was,  therefore,  a  most  appropriate  one. 

Jt  was  not  the  tercentenary  of  the  city,  but  of  the  river,  for  the  city  was 
not  founded  for  several  years  after  the  Half-Moon  sailed  up  what  Hudson 
called  the  "Groot  Rivier"  or  Great  River.  Even  that  was  not  its  first  name, 
for  the  respective  Indian  tribes,  which  were  very  numerous,  whose  villages  lined 
its  shores,  each  called  the  river  by  their  individual  tribal  names,  as  the  "Shate- 
muc,"  "Mohican"  and  "Cahohatatea."  The  first  Dutch  settlers  named  it 
"Mauritius"  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
I'nited  Netherlands,  while  the  English,  in  the  earliest  maps  of  the  region  made 
b>-  them  after  the  discovery,  indicated  it  in  those  maps  as  "Hudson's  River," 
that  being  the  l)asis  of  their  rather  shadowy  claim  to  the  region,  because 
Henr\-  Hudson,  though  at  the  time  master  of  a  Dutch  ship,  was  an  English- 
man. After  English  sovereignty  was  established  the  name  "Hudson  River" 
1)ecame  the  i)ermanent  one.  From  the  first,  however,  both  under  the  Dutch 
and  tlie  hjiglish,  the  residents  of  the  City  of  New  York  have,  to  this  day,  used 
tlic  alternate  name  of  "North  River"  almost  as  frequentlv  as  the  proper  name 
nt  that  great  stream,  because  the  stream  or  strait  on  the, other  side  of  the 
inland  is  named  "I^ast  River." 

Ilie  proposition  that  there  sliould  be  a  great  celebration  commemorative 
<»l  tile  iliree  lumdredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  river  by  Henrv 
Hudson  was  made  as  l"ar  back  as  1901,  by  Eben  Erskine  Olcott,  and  at  that 
time  and  atterwards.  by  comnnmications  to  newspapers  and  by  personal  advo- 
cacy, he  ini])ressed  his  views  upon  people  of  influence.  In  1902  he  called 
together  a  numlxM"  of  ])rominent  citizens  at  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Univer- 
sit\  Club,  where  the  lirst  discussion  of  plans  for  the  proposed  celebration  took 
place. 

-Meanwhile  there  was  developed  a  desire  to  properly  celebrate  another 
event  connected  with  the  Hudson  River,  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the 
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original  discovery  of  the  river  itself,  and  even 
more  general  and  international  in  its  bearing, 
this  lieing  the  centenary  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, beoinning  with  the  successful  vovas'e  of 
Robert  Fulton's  Clermont  in  1807.  This,  too, 
was  a  proposition  so  full  of  merit  and  desir- 
ability that  it  appealed  to  a  large  number  of 
people  as  favorably  as  did  the  proposition  to 
celebrate  Hudson's  discovery.  It  did  not  seem 
possible,  however,  to  properly  honor  both 
events  on  two  separate  occasions  so  close 
together  as  1907  and  1909,  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  finally  decided  to  merge  the  two  anni- 
versaries in  one  celebration,  the  planning  and 
execution  of  which  was  finally  accomplished  by 
the  appointment,  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission,  which  was  incorporated  in  1906. 
Before  it  came  to  this  point  there  had  been 
much  effective  and  patriotic  preliminary  work, 
first  by  Mr.  Olcott,  the  original  projjoser,  and 
afterw^ard  by  other  gentlemen  in  association 
with  him,  leading  up  to  the  final  organization 
of  the  commission. 

During:  the  first  two  hundred  vears  in  the 
historv  of  the  Hudson  River  there  was  com- 
paratively very  little  change  in  the  method  of 
its  navigation.  Prior  to  the  historic  period  the 
Indians  had  navigated  it  with  their  l)ark 
canoes,  but  the  white  men  who  came  used  sails, 
as  well  as  oars,  in  traveling  up  and  down  tlic 
river,  after  the  first  trip  of  Hudson's  Halt- 
Moon.  The  navigation  of  the  ri\er  increased 
in  volume,  and  the  vessels  used  showed  some 
improvement  in  construction,  but  it  took  the 
invention  wrought  out  by  Fulton">  genius  to 
give  new  life  to  the  commerce,  first  of  the 
Hudson   River,   and  afterward   of   the   worl<l. 

The  earliest  steamers  on  the  J  ludson  were 
very  crude  in  design,  but  the  problems  of  steam 
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first  on  that  stream;  and  it  is  on  the  Hudson  River  that  navigation  as  apphed 
to  inland  waters  has  reached  its  highest  development.  To  Commodore  Alfred 
van  Santvoord,  more  than  to  any  other  man  since  Fulton,  is  due  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Hudson  River  as  a  highway  of  travel.  To  him  is  due  the 
transition  from  the  old-fashioned,  uncomfortable,  dingy  and  unsightly  steamers 
of  the  early  day,  to  the  magnificence  of  the  modern  floating  palaces,  like  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  and  the  Robert  Fulton,  representing  the  highest  ideal  of 
art  and  beauty  as  applied  to  naval  architecture.  On  these  steamers  one  may 
now  travel  with  the  utmost  speed,  comfort  and  luxury,  while  viewing  the 
beauties  of  the  "very  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  and  pleasant  land  to  see." 
which  so  delighted  Henry  Hudson  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  scenic  beauties  of  the  Hudson  have  been  extolled  by  travelers  from 
Hudson's  day  to  this,  and  while  Manhattan  Island  has  had  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation from  the  hilly  forest  that  Hudson  saw  to  the  present  wonderful  city 
of  lofty  and  sky-scraping  buildings,  the  reaches  beyond  the  city  and  northward 
to  Albany  are  still  scenes  of  beauty  which  make  the  Hudson  justly  regarded 
as  a  parallel  and  peer  to  the  far-famed  Rhine.  Fortunately  the  spirit  of  con- 
servation and  scenic  preservation  has  taken  strong  possession  of  the  public 
mind  in  our  day,  and  measures  are  on  foot  to  preserve  and  accentuate  the 
scenic  attractions  and  historic  memorials  of  the  Hudson.  The  new  project 
of  the  Great  Highland  Park,  now  made  certain  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  is 
one  of  these  most  worthy  measures. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission  was  composed  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  among  whom 
were  included,  ex  officio,  the  mayors  of  the  forty-seven  cities  of  the  State,  and 
the  presidents  of  thirty-eight  villages  along  the  Hudson  River.  The  joint 
interest  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  celebration  was  recognized  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  by  the  appointment  of  fifteen  citizens  of  New  Jersey  among  the 
members  of  the  commission.  The  expenses  were  paid  from  a  State  appro- 
priation and  a  large  private  fund. 

'I  he  officers  of  the  commission  were :  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
])resi(lent;  Herman  Ridder,  presiding  vice  president;  Andrew  Carnegie,  Hon. 
jose])h  H.  Choate,  Major  General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.S.A.,  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  John 
E.  Parsons,  General  Horace  Porter,  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  William  B.  van  Rensselaer,  and  General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  vice  presidents;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  treasurer;  Colonel  Henry 
W.  Sackett,  secretar\-,  and  Dr.   Fdward   Hagaman   Hall,   assistant  secretary. 

The  celebration  was  broadly  planned  and  was  executed  upon  the  largest 
and  most  generous  scale.  The  two  events  to  be  commemorated  were  recog- 
nized as  being  local  in  only  a  very  restricted  sense.     The  discoverv  of  Hud- 
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son  and  the  invention  of  Fulton  were  of  world-wide  significance,  and  all  the 
nations  were  therefore  invited  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  responded 
by  sending  some  of  their  greatest  fighting  ships  to  take  part  in  the  great  naval 
parade  which  opened  the  two  weeks  of  pageantry. 

The  date  of  the  celebration  was  set  for  the  two  weeks  from  Sei^tember 
25  to  October  9,  1909,  the  principal  events  during  the  first  eight  days  occur- 
ring in  Greater  New  York  and  upon  the  Hudson  River  opposite  the  city.  In 
the  following  week  the  celebration  continued  at  the  Hudson  River  cities  from 
Yonkers  to  Tro}^ 

The  opening  day,  Saturday,  September  25th,  witnessed  the  most  impos- 
ing displav  of  vessels  ever  gathered  in  the  harbor  of  Xew  \<irk.  <»r  in  this 
countr}-,  and  never  excelled  in  diversity  in  any  place,  or  on  any  occasion,  in 
history.  Holland,  with  due  realization  of  the  important  connection  ol  the 
Netherlands  with  the  history  of  New  York,  and  whose  flag  was  the  first  to 
fly  over  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  had  gone  to  great  pains  to  ])roduce  a 
replica  of  the  Half-Moon,  which  1)ecame  one  of  the  two  leading  features  o! 
interest  of  the  entire  celebration,  the  other  being  an  exact  reproduction  oi  the 
Clermont,  with  which  Fulton  revolutionized  the  entire  art  of  navigation  and 
began  a  new  epoch  for  the  commerce  of  tlie  world. 

In  the  Naval  Celebration,  flying  the  flags  of  all  of  the  great  jvnvers  as 
well  as  those  of  numerous  countries  of  lesser  importance,  was  collected  what 
was  probably  the  greatest  fleet  of  war  vessels  that  was  ever  mobilized.  The 
naval  vessels  anchored  at  convenient  distances  apart,  midstream  of  the  Xortli 
River,  extending  from  Forty-second  Street  to  a  ])oint  above  Spuyten  Duwil, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  sea  fighters. 

The  ranking  officer  of  the  Xaval  Celebration  was  Sir  Fdward  lIol)art  Sey- 
mour, G.C.B.,  admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  was  represented  b\  ihr  tlag- 
ship  Inflexible,  largest  of  the  warships  assembled  in  the  ri\er,  tlie  Drake,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Black  Prince.  Germany  also  sent  four  ^A  her 
great  vessels,  the  Bertha,  Bremen,  Dresden,  and  N'iktoria  Luise,  the  latter 
being  the  flagship  of  Grand  Admiral  \'on  Koester.  i'rance.  Italv.  li-lland. 
Mexko  and  Argentina  were  also  rei)resented  among  the  warshi])s.  wink-  the 
American  Fleet  was  under  the  general  comman.l  of  Rear  A(hniral  Seaton 
Schroeder  on  the  battleship  Connecticut    (flagship). 

Besides  the  war  vessels  more  than  one  tliou^an.)  other  crali.  mcluding 
steamboats,  private  steam  vachts  and  tugs  took  i.art  ,n  the  parade,  which 
formed  at  about  one  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  at  a  i...,ni  nnd^iream,  between 
St  George  Staten  Island,  and  r>av  Ridge.  Previous  to  the  mnnat.on  m  the 
parade,  i;eginning  about  10.30  a.  m.,  the  Half-Moon  and  ;lH-n|'nn'm,  accom- 
panied bv"  a  part  of  its  escort  scpiadron,  assembled  m  the  Kill  \  on  kul!  .-md 
maneuvered  along  the  Staten   Island,   Bay  Ridge  and  Brooklyn  shores,  givmg 
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opportunity  to  many  thousands  on  Staten  and  Long  Island  to  see  these  two 
most  remarkable  vessels.  The  Half-Moon,  during"  the  ceremonies  of  the  day, 
was  manned  [)y  a  detail  from  the  Netherlands'  cruiser  Utrecht.  The  parade 
of  vessels,  including  all  except  the  war  vessels,  was  under  general  command  of 
Captain  Jacob  AA'.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Commission  Committee  for  the  Naval 
Parade.  It  was  divided  into  eight  squadrons,  as  follows:  First  Squadron, 
seagoing  and  coastwise  merchant  vessels;  Second  Squadron,  steamboats  ply- 
ing the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  including  ferryboats ;  Third  Squad- 
ron, steam  yachts ;  Fourth  Squadron,  motor  l^oats ;  Fifth  Squadron,  tugs  and 
steam  lighters;  Sixth  Squadron,  all  sailing  craft,  and  such  other  vessels  as 
applied  for  anchorages,  between  Seventy-second  Street  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  Hudson  River,  during  the  ceremonies;  Police  and  Public 
Safety  Squadron,  police,  wrecking,  fire  and  hospital  boats;  Escort  Squadron, 
Half-Moon,  Clermont,  naval  militia  vessels,  steam  launches,  cutters,  small 
boats  and  government  craft,  such  as  torpedo  boats  and  submarines  detailed  by 
the  United  States  naval  authorities;  Patrol  Squadron,  United  States  revenue 
cutters  and  other  government.  State,  mimicipal  or  private  vessels,  ordered  or 
authorized  by  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
Scout  Squadron,  fast  steamers  and  motor  boats  to  act  as  dispatch  vessels 
under  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  naval  parade.  An  incident  of 
the  ])arade  which  was  not  on  the  program  was  the  collision  between  the  Half- 
Mncni  and  the  Clermont,  which  while  it  caused  no  damage,  led  to  the  attach- 
ment of  a  tug  to  the  Half-Moon,  to  take  it  to  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  foot 
of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  its  arrival  there  being  greeted  by  a  salute 
in  w  liich  all  of  the  great  fighting  vessels  participated,  which  was  beyond  ques- 
tion the  greatest  cannonading  ever  heard  in  New  York  harbor. 

It  is  said  that  this  celebration  brought  to  New  York  the  largest  crowd 
that  ever  was  \\ithin  its  borders,  including  one  million  out-of-town  visitors. 
Phis  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  hotels,  wliich  entertained  six 
hundred  thousand  of  these  visitors,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  at  least  two- 
third'^  as  many  were  either  entertained  in  private  houses  or  came  early  in  the 
morning  and   left   at   night. 

A  large  ])an  ol  ijie  ])arade  was  repeated  at  night  with  the  added  feature 
of  illummation  of  the  shii)s,  while  the  river  was  made  still  more  brilliant  by 
a  great  elewited  battery  of  forty  searchlights  of  five  hundred  thousand  candle- 
l)o\ver  each,  which  i)layed  u])  and  down  the  Hudson  from  earlv  dark  till  after 
midnight. 

J  he  (lis])lay  of  vessels  in  the  day  parade  was  especially  significant  when 
compared  with  tlie  Half-Moon  and  the  Clermont.  Viewed  from  the  river, 
from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  steamboats  ])articipating  in  the  parade,  the  im- 
pression of  progress  was  especially  emphatic;    for    the    great    liners    at    their 
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piers  and  docks,  on  each  side  of  the  ri\er,  were  all  bedecked  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  (lis])lay  of  bunting-  was  the  most  i)rofiise  that  was  ever  collected  at 
one  time  in  any  place  in  the  world.  The  parade  represented  the  entire  .^jjace 
of  time  and  progress  from  Henry  Hudson's  Half-Abion  to  the  g'iant  dread- 
naught  Inflexible,  and  from  the  puny  Clermont  to  the  mammoth  Cunarder,  the 
Lusitania.  The  illumination  of  the  ships  at  night  was  a  wonderful  spectacle, 
the  great  Inflexible  as  well  as  ships  of  the  German  and  American  na\ie>  be- 
ing outlined  in  myriads  of  electric  lamps. 

A  feature  of  the  celebration  which  extended  through  the  \\v>{  week  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  was  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  citw 
which  exceeded  in  magnificence  anything  which  has  e\er  been  attempted  at 
any  place  in  the  world,  including  not  only  the  illumination  along  the  ri\er.  but 
also  along  Broachvay  and  other  business  thoroughfares,  and  along  the  line  of 
march  of  the  various  land  parades  which  were  held  several  times  during  the 
week  beginning  Monday,  September  27th.  Especially  brilliant  was  the  (  oun 
of  Honor,  extending  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-second  Street,  in  an  artistic  de- 
sign which  covered  the  entire  roadway  at  that  point  with  a  blaze  of  lights. 
In  connection  with  the  celebration  there  were  sexeral  cxbibitions.  inclnd- 
ing  displays  representative  of  the  history  of  the  cit}-  during  ihrcc  hundred 
years,  made  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  llrooklxn  in- 
stitute, the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  art  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Mtiseum  of 
Art,  consisting  of  pictures  of  the  early  Dutch  and  Flemish  sclion!-  arid  other 
pictures  representative  of  historical  subjects. 

On  Monday,  September  27th,  there  was  given,  in  the  Metropolitan  (  )])cra 
House,  a  formal  reception  to  the  visitors  to  the  city,  ])resided  over  by  Ceneral 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Hu(lsond'"nlt(»n  (clcbralion  Comnn's- 
sion,  and  bepxm  with  an  address  of  welcome  1)\-  Ma\or  AlcClellan  lo  tbc 
guests.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests  were  Adnn'ral  Scxinonr. 
Admiral  Von  Koester,  Admiral  Le  Pord,  of  the  iM-ench  lleet :  jean  (.aslon  Dar- 
boux,  the  French  representative:  J.  T.  Crcnier.  Dulch  delegate:  \'oussef  Zia 
Pasha,  representative  of  Turkey:  Sehor  Don  I'io  I'.olanos,  from  .\icaragua. 
and  Don  Esteban  Carbo,  of  Ecuador,  as  well  as  other  rcpiT^'ntativcs  of  for- 
eign nations,  who  made  brief  responses  to  the  welcoming  speech  oi  iju-  max  or. 
From  the  Kaiser,  Admiral  \'on  Koester  broughi  eongralulalions.  and  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  celebration  of  a  single 
city  had  been  made  an  international  festival.  One  of  ilie  niosi  interesting 
features  in  connection  with  this  reception  was  the  presence  ot  the  \ciu-rable 
author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Mrs.  jnlia  Ward  Howe,  who 
read  an  original  poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  which  related  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Hudson  and  Fulton.     Other  features  oi  that  day  (  Monday  )  were  the 
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dedication  of  Palisades  Park  by  Governors  Charles  E.  Jriughes,  of  Xew  York, 
and  Franklin  Fort,  of  New  Jersey;  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
monument  to  Henry  Hudson,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  by  Governor  Hughes,  with 
an  appropriate  address.  In  the  afternoon  four  hundred  officers  of  visiting- 
warships  were  entertained  on  Governor's  Island,  by  .Major  General  ;uul  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wood. 

The  Historic  Parade  of  Tuesday,  September  28th,  was  a  l)rilHani  and 
inspiring-  pageant.  The  line  of  march  extended  from  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street  at  Central  Park  West,  south  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  thence  east 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  south  to  Washington  Square.  Parlici])ating  in  the 
parade  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  for  the  greater  ])art  in  costtinie, 
and  there  were  fifty-four  floats,  representing  the  history  of  Xew  \ nvV  City 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  four  periods:  Indian,  Dutch,  colomal  and 
modern.  The  modern  division,  however,  brought  the  historv  down  to  no 
later  events  than  the  first  Erie  Canal  boat  and  the  introduction  of  Croion 
water  into  the  city.  The. pageant  was  led  by  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan 
and  Herman  Ridder,  chairman  of  the  Carnival  and  Historical  Parades  Com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  a  platoon  of  police.  On  each  of  the  three  great  i)arade 
days  there  was  a  detail  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  ])olice  to  kee])  (irck-r 
along  the  line  of  march,  along  which  tlie  stands,  the  sidewalks,  the  windows, 
the  parapets,  and  every  available  nook  and  corner  from  which  a  \icw  ni  the 
parades  could  be  obtained  were  filled  \vith  a  crowd  estimated  to  l)e  in  excess 
of  two  million  people. 

On  Thursday  was  the  occasion  of  the  great  Military  ParacK-.  wliich  was 
unique  in  the  history  of  parades  in  America  because  of  the  large  representa- 
tion of  foreign  forces  in  the  line.  Achiiiral  Seymour,  with  his  bine-jackets 
and  marines,  led  the  line  of  march,  after  the  i^-eliminary  ])olice  ])latoon  to 
clear  the  way,  followed  by  detachments  from  the  German,  Xetherlands,  iM-ench 
and  Italian  fleets.  After  these  came  United  States  Coast  Artillery,  Cm'ted 
States  Marine  Corps,  \\'est  Point  Cadets,  Naval  Militia,  the-  Xatinnal  ( inard, 
after  w^hom  came  a  small  1nit  interesting  company  of  .\rgentine  Cadets;  and 
ending  up  the  line  of  march,  the  Regulars  in  khaki  uniforms.  There  were 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  line  in  this  ])arade.  all  excellentl\-  drilled,  the  Cer- 
man  sailors  and  marines  making  the  finest  ap])earance  among  tin-  lureigners, 
while  among  the  American  forces  the  West  Point  Cadets  and  our  nwn  Sev- 
enth Regiment  were  especially  admired  for  the  excellence  and  ])rccisi(,n  <.t 
their  marching  and  evolutions. 

On  Saturdav  there  was  another  i)arade,  die  Carnival  I'ageant,  which 
occurred  at  night.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  was  participate<l  in 
by  many  of  the  civic  societies  and  social  organizations  of  the  city,  aii'l  m  addi- 
tion to  brilliant  costumes  and  a  very  large  number  of  allegorical  flr,ats,  wa.s 
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conspicuous  for  its  liberal  use  of  lights,  probalily  the  most  profuse  ever  used 
on  a  similar  occasion. 

On  Friday,  October  ist,  the  naval  parade  proceeded  up  stream,  visiting- 
points  from  Yonkers  to  Xewluu'g,  and  on  this  up-river  trip  the}'  were  accom- 
panied by  the  steamer  Roosevelt,  in  which  Commander  Peary  went  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  commander  himself,  with  Captain  Bartlett,  master  of  the  ves- 
sel, being  on  board  in  the  parade  to  Newburg. 

The  remainder  of  the  celebration  was  all  at  up-river  points,  closing  on 
October  9th.  In  the  city,  beside  the  special  events  enumerated,  there  were 
many  others,  notably  aeroplane  flights  by  Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn  Curtiss, 
who,  on  Wednesday,  September  29th,  made  ascents  from  Governor's  Island, 
Mr.  Wright  especially  making  a  trip  which  attracted  much  attention,  because 
he  circled  several  times  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  There  were  also  local 
celebrations  and  parades  in  the  Bronx  and  in  Brooklyn  Borough,  and  a  large 
number  of  private  receptions  and  festivities  in  which  the  foreign  visitors  were 
the  honored  guests. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  was  a  valuable  and  educational  enter- 
prise, and  did  much  to  impress  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors  to  it,  with  the  fact  that  the  city  has  a  history 
worthy  of  study,  and  has  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  municipal  growth 
than  ever  did  any  other  city  in  the  brief  space  of  three  centuries. 


McKim,  Mead  &■   U'liitc.   Architects 
ANOTHER    VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    PENNSYLVANIA 
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GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  OF  THE  CITY 

Commerce,  in  a  new  country,  toll  jvrs  the  line  of  least  resisiance.  and  ihe 
most  obviotis  thing-  for  the  first  white  settlers  of  New  Xetherland  lo  do  was 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  the  commodity  which.,  when  houglit  and  shi])- 
ped  to  Europe,  would  be  most  sure  of  a  market.  So  that  the  settlement  at 
the  south  end  of  ^lanhattan  Island,  which  soon  came  to  he  called  Xew  Am- 
sterdam, was  first  known  as  a  shipping-  place  in  the  fur  trade. 

Beaver  skins  were  l)rought  in  by  the  Indians  and  continued  to  be  the 
staple  of  export  trade  in  the  colony  for  years;  yet  the  business  was  ])allrv  in 
comparison  with  modern  trade  figures.  Restrictions  ^vcre  placed  U])on  irade 
l)y  rules  which  the  Dutch  A\'est  India  Company  made  for  the  ])ur])o-c  ni  secur- 
ing- a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  its  pro\-ince,  but  at  the  best  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  send  many  furs  to  the  Xetherlands,  in  the  earlier  days,  for  the  ships 
available  for  the  trade  were  scarce  and  infrequent,  and  few  were  of  greater 
capacity  than  one  hundred  tons  burden. 

Supplies,  except  those  procured  from  the  Indians,  came  chiefly  from  IJol- 
land,  although  several  privateers  were  in  commission  and  occasionally  l»rought 
in  prizes  of  captured  Spanish  vessels.  In  1643  a  |)rivateer  owned  in.  Xew  Am- 
sterdam brought  in  two  Spanish  prizes  laden  with  tobacco,  sugar  and  ebony. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  largel}-  barter.  Certain  cloths,  hatchets, 
knives  and  other  articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  as  well  as  many  trinkets, 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  Indians.  For  use  as  money  only  wampum  (  white 
and  black)  was  current  until,  during  the  administration  of  i'ieter  Slu\vesanl 
as  director-general,  that  governor  made  bea\-er  skins  cuna-nt  at  eight  liorins 
($3.20),  bv  an  ordinance  in  1657.  Wampum  still  continuc(l  cm-rnii.  all  hough 
from  time  to  time  ordinances  had  to  be  made,  and  proclamations  issued  ))>■ 
the  o-overnor.  reeulatino-  the  use  of  wami)um,  which  on  account  oi  its  increas- 
ing  quantitv,  several  of  the  merchants  hesitated  to  receixe.  lAcn  alter  the 
English  occupation  of  the  colony,  wampum  was  legali/c'<l  b\  act  oi  the  Assem- 
bly, November  7,  1692,  which  was  followed  by  a  ])roclamation  ol  the  gover- 
nor, which  fixed  a  table  of  exchanges,  making  six  white  wam])ums  e(|nal  lo 
three  black  wamptims,  three  black  wajn])ums  cf|ual  to  one  Miver.  and  twc-ntv 
stivers  equal  to  ''one  guilder  or  six-i)ence.  current  money  of  this  pro\nire." 
Payments  under  ten  shillings  could  be  made  in  loo.se  wampnm.  wiihoui  any 
restriction,  according  to  these  tables  of  value,  while  sums  of  money  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £5,  if  paid  in  wam])um.   were   n.H   legal    lenrler   unless   the 
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wampum  was  strmig  upon  a  thread,  with  a  paper  attached  certify ini^"  the  vahte 
of  the  wampum  so  strung.  Between  ten  shilHngs  and  £5,  loose  wampum 
could  he  used,  wrapped  in  paper  packages  containing  not  more  than  ten  guil- 
ders or  five  shillings  worth  of  wampum,  in  each  paper,  the  value  indorsed  on 
the  package  and  signed  by  the  person  paying.  Even  as  late  as  Octol)er,  1671, 
an  act  of  Assembly  speaks  of  eight  stivers  in  wampum  as  equal  to  two  silver 
twopences,  and  four  stivers  as  equal  to  one  silver  penny. 

The  persistence  of  wampum  as  currency  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  would  not  accept  coin,  and  beaver  remained  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  which  could  only  be  procured  from  the  Indians  by  the  use  of  w^am- 
pum  as  currency,  or  by  merchandise  as  barter.  It  was  also  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  settlers,  clumsy  as  it  was,  for  there  was  practically  no  money  in 
the  countrv  in  the  earlier  days,  and  at  no  time  before  the  Revolution  was 
there  an  adequate  supply  of  coin  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  So  besides 
wampum,  beaver  skins  were  current  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  first  order  men- 
tioning the  currency  of  the  province  after  the  English  occupancy  was  given 
by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  in  February,  1665,  which  said:  "The  Payments 
for  goods  imported  shall  be  paid  as  formerly  in  Bever  Pay  at  <S  guilders  or 
I3sh.  4d.  a  Bever."  After  being  the  principal  currency  of  the  country  for 
approximately  a  century,  wampum  and  beaver  were  finally  deposed  from  their 
monetary  elevation  and  various  coins  came  into  general  use. 

With  the  merchants  coin  was  always  acceptable.  The  absence  of  a  set- 
tled currency,  or  an  established  coinage,  was  a  great  disadvantage,  and  while 
the  supply  was  scant,  it  represented  practically  all  nations  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  popular  coins  was  the  "Joachim  sthaler,"  a  coin  issued  by  the  Counts  of 
Sclilick.  at  the  village  of  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  under  authoritv  of  the 
emperor,  Charles  V,  these  coins  being  noted  for  their  constancy  as  to  weight 
and  fineness,  being  of  451  grains,  troy  weight,  and  called  by  the  Dutch 
"daalder,"  from  whence  came  the  English  word  "dollar,"  used  for  the  same 
coin.  These  coins  became  very  popular  in  all  countries  because  their  uni- 
formity of  weiglit  and  quality  ke]:.t  their  value  steady,  and  Charles  V,  who  was 
also  king  of  Spain,  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  the  mint  at  Seville,  contain- 
ing four  hundred  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  the  equivalent  of  eight  Spanish 
reals.  These  coins,  first  known  as  "Seville  pieces  of  eight,"  soon  also  came 
to  1)e  known,  because  of  the  design  of  two  columns  or  "Pillars  of  Hercules," 
as  "pillar  dollars,"  and  later,  more  commonly,  as  "milled  pieces,"  or  "Spanish 
milled  dollars."  The  two  pillars  and  a  scroll  forming  the  letter  "s"  upon 
these  coins,  were  the  origin  of  the  "$,"  which  became  the  commercial  sign  for 
the  piece  of  eight,  and  afterward  for  the  United  States  dollar.  The  Spanish 
milled  dollar  was  the  most  widely  circulated  coin  of  the  later  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.     It  was  current   all  over  South  and  Central  America, 
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the  islands  of  the  S])anish  :\Iain,  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  the 
Orient,  and  sn  large  was  the  coinage  that  few  dates  of  the  Spanish  sdver 
pieces  are  to  this  da\-  rare  enough  to  make  them  command  a  premium  wUh  the 
coin  collectors. 

After  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  there  was  coined  in 
Holland  a  dollar  of  less  value,  which,  from  the  device  upon  it,  became  known 
as  the  "lion  dollar.*'  A  larger  coin,  a  crown,  issued  by  the  Dutch  province 
of  Guelderland  for  trade  in  the  East,  bore  a  poorly  executed  copy  of  the  same 
device,  so  crude  thai  man>-  mistook  the  lion  for  a  dog,  and  it  became  popu- 
larK-  known  as  a  "dog  dollar."'  It  weighed  462  grains.  Other  coins  came 
into  the  colony,  including  Peruvian  and  Mexican  dollars,  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean coins,  and.  after  the  English  capture,  the  English  ])ounds,  shillings  and 
])ence  became  standard.  Dutch  traders  in  the  city  and  ])rovince  kept  their 
accounts  in  guilders,  but  when  they  supplied  the  government  with  goods  they 
usuallv  ex])ressed  the  values  in  i)ounds. 

When  i)irates  began  to  make  New  ^^)rk  their  home  port,  and  especially 
during  the  term  of  Governor  Fletcher,  there  was  a  large  addition  to  the  cur- 
reiic}-  in  the  shape  of  .Arabian  gold.  \\\\\\  the  great  di\-ersity  of  coins  was 
a  disj)ariiv  of  valuation  in  the  several  colonies;  and  Governor  Cornbury,  in 
writing  to  the  home  authorities  in  England,  complained  that  the  piece  of  eight, 
weighing  seventeen  i)ennyweights,  went  for  six  shillings  sixi)ence  in  New  York 
and  for  seven  shillings  sixi)ence  at  Philadeli)hia,  "so  that  no  heavy  money  is 
to  be  I'oiind  here." 

'i"he  coinage  of  moncv  was  regarded  by  England  and  all  other  nations  as 
a  sovereign  i)rerogali\-e,  and  the  right  of  setting  and  riscertaining  the  rates 
of  foreign  coins  in  the  roxal  ])ro\'inces  in  America  was  claimed  by  Parlia- 
nieiil,  which,  in  1704,  jjassed  an  act  ])roviding  that  in  those  ])rovinces,  after 
January  1.  1705,  n(»  "Se\ille,  ])illar  or  Alexican"  dollar  should  pass  over  six 
shillings,  current  money,  and  that  Peru  pieces,  dollars  or  other  foreign  silver 
coins,  of  whatever  weight  or  allov  should  be  regulated  accordino"  to  weight 
and  lineiiess  in  propdrtion  to  the  rate  fixed  for  the  Seville  pieces.  This  regu- 
lation proved  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  New  York,  for  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  a  ])i-oprictar\-  colony,  still  \alncd  the  milled  dollar  at  seven  shillings  six- 
pence and  lighter  money  in  i)ro])ortion,  so  that  New  York  was  soon  drained 
ot  its  coins.  Lord  ('(.rnbnry  and  the  Council  being  petitioned  by  the  mer- 
*"hanl>.  and  finding  llu-ir  rci)rescntalions  true,  susi)ended  the  operation  of  the 
act  and  ti-ade  revived,  but  anoilier  thing  which  greatly  hindered  exchanges 
was  the-  cusioni.  \ery  ])re\alent  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  of  clipping  and  fil- 
ing foreign  coins. 

The  .\ssenibly  tried  to  remedy  matters    by    ])assing    an    act,    October    8, 
1 70S,  fixing  th.e  value  of  pillar  or  AFexican  dollars,  not  clipped  or  defaced,  at 
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eig-ht    shillings,    Spanish    reals    at 
ninepence    each,    cloul^le    reals    at 
eighteen   pence   and   half   reals   at 
fourpence-half-penny ;    all    defaced 
coins   of   these   mintages    at   eight 
shillings  an  ounce;  Peru  whole  and 
half  pieces  of  eight  at  six  shillings 
eightpence  per  ounce  and  lion  dol- 
lars, not  defaced,  at  five  shillings 
sixpence.    This  act,  which  required 
the  royal  assent  to  be  valid,   was 
vetoed,   and   the   Lords   of   Trade, 
under  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,   issued   a   proclamation   that 
the  ounce  troy  should  not  pass  for 
more   than   six   shillings   and   ten- 
l^ence  farthing.     The  disputes  con- 
tinued, but  violations  of  the  restric- 
tions   were    very    common.      The 
matters  were  finally  adjusted  by  a 
decision  of  the  Xew  York  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  Cadwallader  Colden  as  mas- 
ter, and  adopted  a  report  submitted 
l)y  him  December  ii,  1724,  fixing 
the  rates  of  the  foreign  coins  cur- 
rent in  Xew  York  at  six  shillings 
for  Seville,  pillar  and  ^^lexican  dol- 
lars, and  other  coins  at  proportion- 
ate rates. 

The  Spanish  real,  valued  at 
fourpence-half-penny  English,  was 
for  a  long  time  the  smallest  coin 
current.  Governor  Hunter  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  copper 
coins  in  1715.  In  1722,  William 
Wood,  of  AYolverhampton,  Eng- 
land, having  by  bribery  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  George  I,  secured  a  royal 
license  to  do  so,  began  the  coinage 
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of  tokens  of  a  composition  he  had  invented,  of  wliicii  twenty  ounces  avoir 
dupois  were  to  contain  one  pennyweight  trov  of  \'iro-in  silver,  fifteen  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  fine  l)rass  and  the  remainder  "hnck"  (speUer).  He  made  half- 
pence, pence  and  twopences  of  this  composition,  for  Ireland,  InU  such  disturb- 
ance was  created  there  that  the  privilege  for  Ireland  was  recalled  in  1725. 
Wood  continued,  however,  to  make  for  America  his  "Rosa  Americana"  pen- 
nies, half-pence  and  farthings  of  the  same  com])()sition  until  1733,  when  he  (|uit 
coining  them  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them.  They  were  well  made, 
but  the  r|uality  of  the  metal  was  so  base  that  they  met  with  little  favor,  and 
Wood  was  accused  of  "having  the  conscience  to  make  thirteen  shillings  out  of 
a  pound  of  brass." 

Merchants  imported  regular  copper  coins  from  England,  which  passed 
current  at  twice  their  English  value,  a  half-penu}'  ])assing  for  a  ])enn\-.  and 
as  this  made  the  importation  profitable,  the  copper  half-pence  became  very 
plentiful.  In  i83<*^  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  to  ])revent  the  further  imi:)or- 
tation  of  copper  money,  which  made  it  a  felony  to  bring  into  the  colony  more 
than  ten  shillings  at  a  time.  This  law  did  not  prevent  importation,  for  the 
copper  coins  continued  to  increase  in  number  until,  in  1754,  the  merchants 
agreed  not  to  receive  or  pass  copper  half-pence  at  any  other  rate  than  four- 
teen to  the  shilling.  A  mob  assembled  in  protest  against  this  action  and  a 
riot  seemed  imminent,  but  prompt  action  of  the  authorities  prevented  disorder. 

Xunierous  private  tokens  were  current  from  time  to  time,  including,  as 
one  of  the  first,  a  coin  with  an  eagle  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  words 
"New  ^'orke  in  America,"  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Holland  about  1705,  in 
lead,  ])rass  and  tin.  Copper  tokens  made  in  New  Jersey  were  in  use  at  vari- 
ous times,  many  pieces  which  were  made  of  baser  metal  to  imitate  British  half- 
pence, and  other  worthless  tokens,  made  to  imitate  the  New  Jersey  coppers. 

I 'ills  of  credit  issued  l)y  the  Province  of  New  York,  for  various  purposes, 
entered  iiiio  ilie  currency  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Cornbury  and 
later  go\ernnrs.  but  there  were  many  counterfeits,  until  after  the  conviction 
and  execution  oi"  Owen  Sullivan  for  the  offense  in  1754.  In  1771  the  colony 
issued  lorty-four  thousand  bills,  in  denominations  from  ten  shillines  to  ten 
pounds,  ])nnte(l  by  Hugh  Gaine,  which  was  the  last  colonial  issue.  The 
signers  ot"  tliis  issue  were  Theoi)hylact  Bache,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Henry 
ll'-lland  and  Walter  l-ranklin.  Although  these  bills  contained  the  legend, 
" 'Tis  death  to  counterfeit."  uiany  counterfeits  did,  in  fact,  appear.  During 
tlie  Uev(»lutioiiary  War  and  afterward  issues  of  New  Yoidv  State  bills  were 
made  in    1776,    17S1    and    17.%. 

During  the  kevolution.  New  York  City  was  for  the  greater  part  under 
English  occupancy,  and  therefore  had  little  to  do  with  the  Continental  "shin- 
plaster"  currency,  which  collapsed  entirelv. 
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After  the  treaty  of  j^eace  with  Eng-land  there  were  numerous  copper 
tokens  issued  Ijy  private  parties,  some  of  them  very  well  executed,  which 
passed  current  until  such  time  as  the  national  mint  should  be  in  operation. 

There  was  an  issue  of  corporation  notes,  dated  December  26,  18 14.  to 
supply  the  need  for  small  change,  in  denominations  of  one,  four.  six.  nine  and 
twelve  and  one-half  cents. 

"Mard-times  tokens."  which  passed  as  cents,  were  issued  in  several  varie- 
ties in  1S35,  and  war  tokens  of  several  hundred  styles,  appearing  in  the  hrst 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  also  passed  as  cents  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Thoug-h  the  money  of  New  Netherland  and  Xew  York  was,  as  we  ha\e 
seen,  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating-  quantity,  and  an  awkward  medium  of 
exchange,  there  was  always  an  active  trade  going  on  except  so  far  as  the 
interference  of  the  home  authorities  ( Dutch  and  English )  interposed  re- 
strictions. Even  these  did  not  always  restrain,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
accounts  of  piracy  and  illicit  trade  under  Fletcher  and  the  other  predecessors 
of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  and  even  his  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  these  prac- 
tices did  not  entirely  end  them. 

Statistics  of  trade  under  the  Dutch  occupation  are  meager.  It  was 
stated  that  during  the  administration  of  Wouter  van  Tw^iller  the  exports  to 
the  Netherlands  reached  134,953  florins  ($53,981),  representing  the  value  of 
14,891  beavers  and  141 3  otters.  There  w^as  from  the  first  an  inhibition  of 
foreign  trade  for  the  merchants  of  New  Amsterdam,  btit  there  was  much 
smuggling,  and  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  reported  to  the  West  India  Coni- 
panv  a  net  loss  to  its  revenues  of  tixe  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders. 

In  1 65 1  a  discrimination  of  sixteen  i)er  cent,  dut}-  was  ordered  on  all 
importations  from  English-American  colonies  into  New  Amsterdam,  while 
exports  from  thence  to  those  colonies   were  free  of  dut}'. 

Flour  was  the  first  manufactured  ])roduct  of  importance  in  the  city. 
There  was  a  town  windmill  in  what  is  now  Battery  Park  in  Stuyvesant's 
time,  and  in  1678  Andros  reported  that  about  sixty  thousand  bushels  of 
W'heat  were  yearly  exported.  He  also  said  that  the  English  Acts  of  Trade 
and  Navio-ation  were  not  verv  well  observed  in  the  colonies  for  lack  ot  nican^ 
of  enforcement. 

There  had  been  a  considerable  growth  in  trade  in  1686.  when  Governor 
Dongan  reported  to  the  home  government  that  New  ^'ork  and  Albany  lixed 
whollv  upon  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  England  and  the  Wesl  Indies.  The 
Indian  trade,  which  had  been  at  a  low  e1)b  when  Andros  reported,  the 
French  havino-  secured  its  diversion  to  Canada,  had  revived  under  the  ar- 
rangements  Avhich  Dongan  had  wisely  made  w^ith  the  Indians,  which  had 
induced  them  to  bring  their  commodities  to  All)any.  The  Seneca  Indians 
had  brought  ten  thousand  beaver  skins  there  in  1685.     There  was  a  consid- 
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erable  export  of  "flour,  bread,  pease,  pork  and  sometimes  liorses,"  to  ihc  West 
Indies,  the  returns  from  there  being  chiefly  rum  and  molasses.  To  England 
the  shipments  were  chiefly  beaver  and  other  skins,  whale  oil  and  some  tol)acco. 
On  all  products  from  Europe  or  the  AA>st  Indies  ( except  such  part  of  the 
latter  where  the  commodity  was  produced)  which  did  not  come  direct  from 
England,  a  cttstoms  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  collected. 

Besides  regular  trade,  privateering  added  to  the  gains  of  Xew  York  mer- 
chants, nearly  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  one  or  more  privateer  \-cntures. 
During  King  \\'illiam's  War  many  of  the  old  |)rivateers  had  l)ecome  ])irales 
and  buccaneers.  They  not  only  frequented  Xew  York  and  (lis])osed  of  their 
booty  here,  but,  being  liberal  spenders  and  givers,  they  met  with  every 
encouragement,  including,  in  some  cases,  the  personal  friendship  of  Governor 
Fletcher.  Bellomont,  his  successor,  did  much  to  do  away  with  this  scandal 
greatlv  to  the  disgust  of  the  merchants  whose  gains  were  reduced. 

Among  the  instructions  to  Bellomont  was  one  not  to  permit  the  other 
colonies  to  obstruct  the  trade  of  New  York  and  Albany,  or  any  innovations 
within  the  "river  of  Xew  York,"  nor  any  goods  to  pass  up  that  river  without 
having  paid  duties  at  Xew  York.  He  was  also  instructed  to  give  due 
encouragement  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of  England,  which  was  a  sla\e- 
trading  company. 

A  monopoly  of  the  bolting  of  flour  and  the  l)aking  of  bread  for  exi)ort 
was  o-iven  to  a  few  leadino-  merchants  of  New  York,  and  retained  b\-  tliem 
over  the  strenuous  objections  of  other  towns  in  the  province  until  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  destroying  the  monopoly  in  1694. 

The  trade  of  Xew  York  was  further  decreased  after  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Anne's  AYar  with  Erance  and  Spain,  which  lasted  from  170J  to  171,:;. 
as  it  not  onlv  cut  ofl:"  the  trade  with  Erance,  Spain  and  Manders,  but  also 
with  the  Spanish  AYest  Indies,  which  had  been  a  large  consumer  of  flour 
made  in  Xew  York.  A^essels  bound  from  this  port  were  in  some  cases  seized 
bv  Erench  privateers  when  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  Sandy  llodk,  and  the 
entire  period  of  the  war  was  one  of  reduced  trade.  The  one  branch  of  busi- 
ness which  improved  during  that  period  was  that  in  slaxes,  a  slave  market 
having  been  opened  at  the  foot  of  AYall  Street  in  1710. 

'  Successive  governors  had  tried  to  impress  upon  tlic  L<.rds  of  Trade  ilie 
fact  that,  if  encouraged,  the  Province  of  Xew  York  oaild  •^ni)p]\'  ilie  motlier 
countrv  with  aU  kinds  of  naval  stores,  such  as  i)itch.  tar.  resin.  iur])entine. 
flax  and  hemp,  as  wefl  as  with  masts  and  timl)er^  of  all  sizes,  of  excellent 
quality,  but  could  get  no  encouragement  until  after  the  I 'eace  of  L^treehl,  m 
March,  1713.  Queen  Anne  died  the  following  year  and  rieneral  Robert  I  Inn- 
ter  then  governor,  again  raised  the  question  al)out  naval  stores,  whieh  re- 
sulted   not  long  after,  in  a  considerable  trade  in  those  cr.mmoditic^.  following 
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the  immigration  of  the  Palatines,  who  engaged  in  that  industry  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Massachusetts  had  far  outstripped  New  York  in  population,  and  the  trade 
of  Boston  was  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  hut  dur- 
ing Hunter's  time  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  industry  and  trade, 
especially  in  shipbuilding,  as  it  was  during  this  period  that  William  Walton 
establisherl  his  large  shipyards,  which  were  located  on  the  East  River,  above 
what  is  now  the  foot  of  Catharine  Street.  A  report  made  by  Governor  Hun- 
ter, in  1720,  speaks  of  a  large  trade  in  cargoes  to  England  of  tar,  whale  oil, 
and  wlialebone,  as  well  as  many  other  commodities,  while  flour,  ])ork  and 
other  provisions  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and  horses  to  Surinam,  Cura- 
<;oa  and  St.  Thomas;  but  in  spite  of  these  new  departments  of  trade  the 
average  of  export  to  Great  Britain  for  three  years  had  amounted  to  only  about 
£50,000  a  year,  while  the  imports  from  there  were  £16,000,  the  balance  of 
trade  being  £34,000  in  favor  of  New  York.  The  vessels  belonging  in  New 
York  were  small,  and  were  mostly  engaged  in  coasting  and  West  Indian  trade, 
and  the  shipping  interest  of  New  York,  at  that  time,  was  less  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  colonies  except  Pennsylvania. 

The  commerce  improved  after  that,  both  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
s<)ld  and  the  places  included  in  the  trade  of  the  city.  A  report  of  trade  made 
by  Governor  Clarke  showed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  imports  and  ex- 
ports, a  trade  to  Ireland  in  flaxseed  and  staves,  and  imports  from  there  of 
linen  canvas,  while  from  the  British  colonies  and  West  Indies  were  received 
rum,  wine,  lime,  snuft",  sulphur,  straw  plait,  hides,  deerskins,  cochineal, 
negroes,  mahogan}-  and  ebony.  Exports  to  Continental  Europe  included  grain, 
hides,  c-lk  and  rleerskins,  ox-hams,  Spanish  snuiT,  logwood,  indigo,  cocoanut, 
Inpfign  iirnduce  and  lumljer.  Erom  Europe  and  the  English  foreign  settle- 
iiieiiis  ill  America  they  received  salt;  from  Africa,  negroes  (though  less  than 
tnniurly  ).  and  from  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  wines.  New  York  received 
Iroiii  ilic  north  and  south  ])arts  of  the  American  continent  cider,  oil,  blubber, 
hop>.  Ilax.seed,  flax,  bricks,  sealskins,  wrought  tin,  and  brasier}^  Governor 
(  I.-irkc  reported  a  falHng  ofl^  of  imports  from  foreign  plantations  of  molasses, 
rum  and  sugar,  l)c'canse  of  the  duties  laid  on  those  commodities  by  the  British 
sugar  acts  ol  1  7,^3,  amounting  to  four  shillings  per  hundred  weight  on  sugar, 
sixiH-iu\-  ])vv  gall(.n  on  molasses  and  syrups,  and  ninepence  per  gallon  on  rum. 
Tlu-rc  were,  however,  imi)orts  from  the  foreign  plantations  of  snufl:",  Spanish 
to])acco,  indigo,  logwood  and  other  dye  stuflrs,  cocoanuts,  cotton  and  wool. 
1  here  were  exi)orts  of  grain,  beeswax  and  staves  to  Madeira  and  the  Azores; 
to  I  lie  I'.nglish  (lislriets  north  and  south  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the 
West  Indies,  i)rovisions,  chocolate,  lumber  and  European  goods;  and  to  the 
neutral    ports,    St.    Thomas,    Curaqoa    and   Surinam,   provisions,   lumber   and 
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liorses  with  provender.  This  was  a  longer  hst  of  commercial  exchano-cs  than 
m  any  ])revious  report.  The  same  report  said  that  the  country  people  made 
tiieir  o\\n  homespun  of  wool  and  flax,  and  that  there  were  manufactures  of 
Itpseed  oil,  hats  made  of  beaver  fur,  lampblack,  and  also  repcM'ted  estal)lish- 
ments  engag-ed  in  the  industries  of  sugar-baking  and  refining,  and  two  rum 
distilleries.  These  later  institutions  had  increased  to  three  hi  1746,  and  to 
six  in  1749,  in  which  year  there  is  also  a  report  of  the  shipping  registered  in 
New  York  as  157  vessels,  aggregating  6406  tons,  navigated  by  1228  seamen. 
There  was  a  steady,  though  not  very  rapid,  increase  of  trade  for  several  years, 
until  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  causing  the  nonimportation  agreements  of 
1765,  the  effects  of  which,  commercially  and  politically,  have  been  fully  set 
forth  in  a  previous  chapter. 

During  the  Revolutionary  period,  as  New  York  was  for  nearly  the  whole 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  trade  of  the  city  was  chiefly  in  the  im- 
porting and  selling  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  the  lirii- 
ish  Army,  which  had  headquarters  here;  but  there  was  very  little  traffic  with 
up-river  points,  which  were  held  nearly  the  whole  time  by  the  Patriot  Army. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  New  York  began  to  develop  its 
trade  relations  upon  broader  lines,  freed  from  hampering  restrictions,  royal 
decrees,  and  navigation  acts.  There  was  a  ])eriod  during  the  way  between 
England  and  France  wdien  the  English  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  decrees 
of  Napoleon,  laid  restrictions  upon  American  trade  wath  those  countries;  and 
the  embargoes  laid  Ijy  Madison  and  Jefferson  upon  commerce  also  affected  the 
trade  in  New  York  very  seriously,  as  also  did  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  in 
connection  with  the  impressment  of  American  seamen.  But  after  the  War  of 
1812  there  was  a  rapid  revival  in  the  commerce  of  New  York,  to  which  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  coastwise  and  oceanward,  greatly  contrib- 
uted. The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  added  enormously  to  the  importance 
of  New  York  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  b}^  the  third  decade  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  New  York  had  i)assed  Philadelphia  and  Boston  and  taken 
first  place  as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  century  came  the  development  of  the  clip- 
per ship,  in  which  America  outstripped  the  world,  and  cxtenrlcd  the  commerce 
of  New  York  into  all  seas. 

In  another  place  in  this  volume  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  New  York  has  been  mentioned,  and  after  the  war  New 
York  never  regained  the  place  it  had  held  as  the  registry  port  of  sliips  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  But  its  commerce  has  steadilv  increased,  allliongi)  that 
with  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  foreign  b(^ttoms.  The 
coastwise  trade,  however,  which  by  law  is  restricted  to  vessels  fixing  the 
American  flag,  has  increased  steadily. 
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The  tnial  merchandise  imports  of  the  United  States  for  1909,  free  and 
(Intial)le,  aggregated  a  vakie  of  $1,311,920,224,  and  of  exports  $1,638,355,593. 
Of  this  tutal  S779,30(S,944  imports  were  received  at.  and  $607,239,481  exports 
\\ere  shi])]:)ed  from  the  i)ort  of  Xew  York. 

With  tlie  commercial  supremacy  of  the  city  came  also  financial  leader- 
ship, in  wliich  the  precedence  in  New  York  on  the  American  continent  has 
Inng  l)ccn  indisputahle,  and  its  place  in  the  financial  world  is  second  only  to 
that  of  London.  It  would  lie  impossible,  within  the  scope  of  this  history,  to 
go  with  an\-  ])retense  at  detail  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  development 
of  Xew  N'ork's  financial  superiority.  The  metropolitan  character  of  the  city 
is  in  no  direction  more  definitely  fixed  than  in  its  preeminent  rank  as  a  finan- 
cial and  l)anking  centre. 

This  might  l)e  illustrated  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  in  nothing  more 
stronglv  than  by  a  statement  of  comparative  exchanges  of  the  clearing 
houses  of  United  States  cities,  the  total  clearings  of  all  the  clearing  house 
cities  in  tlie  country  for  the  year  1909  having  been  $158,559,487,500,  wdiile 
those  for  Xew  York  alone  aggregated  $99,257,662,400,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  Com])ared  with  the  three  next  largest  clearing  house  returns,  the 
amount  for  Chicago,  which  stood  second,  was  $13,413,973,100;  Boston, 
S8. 232. (;<;2,  ICO :  and  Philadelphia,  $6,615,109,300. 

The  Xew  \  ork  Stock  Exchange  bears  a  relation  of  superioritv  in  volume 
of  busines-  to  the  exchanges  of  otlier  cities  in  America  comparable  to  that 
<lio\\ii  in  clearing  house  returns.  There  was  established  in  1792  a  loose 
organization  of  twenty-four  brokers  of  X>w  York,  w^ho  met  under  a  cotton- 
wood  tree  o])])osite  60  Wall  ^Street  and  signed  an  agreement,  the  original  of 
winch  is  still  extant,  regulating  rates  of  commission.  The  brokers  thus  or- 
ganized held  meetings  irregularly  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  at  Wah  and 
Water  Streets,  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  a  more  formal  organization,  as 
tlie  Xew  \  ork  Stock  l''.\change,  was  made.  The  first  meeting  place  of  the 
board  was  in  the  Merchants"  l''xchange,  occupying  a  site  which  afterward 
Iiecame  thai  ol  the  Xew  \'ork  Custom  House,  and  is  now  covered  by  the 
building  of  the  City  Xational  Hank  of  Xew  York.  Tt  moved  to  Beaver  and 
Wall  Streets  in  1S53.  and  al)out  1865  to  a  building  which  occupied  the  site 
nnw  envered  liy  the  handsome  marble  structure  which  is  now  its  home.  It  is 
a  volnniary  a-socialinn  and  is  not  even  incorporated.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  al...ni  ele\-en  hundred.  ;uid  the  memberships,  technically  designated 
seats,  jjass  by  sale  and  transfer  from  a  member  or  his  legal  representative  in 
case  ..t  decease.  The  seats  in  the  exchange  have  sold  as  high  as  $95,000. 
its  transactions  are  of  enormous  volume,  covering  all  principal  stocks  and 
secnniies.  I-,,,-  the  year  1909  the  amo:int  of  stocks  handled  on  the  exchange 
was  2i().2S7.9or)  shares,  and  of  bonds  $1,309,429,000. 
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Among  the  many  influences  which  were  potent  in  fixing  the  commercial 
destiny  of  New  York  the  improvement  of  internal  communication  was  a  very 
important  one.  though  outside  of  the  river  traffic  to  Albany  there  was  not, 
except  the  close  neighboring  settlements  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  any 
regular  communication  other  than  a  horseback  express  to  Boston,  and  the  stage 
line  to  Philadelphia,  until  Clinton's  wise  policy  created  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
wilh  it  communication  by  water  with  Bufl:'alo  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

'Idle  greatest  impetus  to  trade  after  that  came  with  the  railroads,  first 
with  iliose  (»f  local  importance  reaching  up  into  Westchester  and  other  neigh- 
hnring  counties,  and  afterwards  with  the  great  trunk  lines,  of  which  I  he  lirst 
to  enter  the  city  was  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  completed  to  Dunkirk  on 
I>ake  Erie  in  185 1.  It  was  chartered  with  the  idea  of  being  to  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  what  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  to  the  northern  counties.  The 
road  had  been  Imilt  under  very  great  disadvantages,  and  its  construction  had 
been  halted  by  financial  troubles  and  a  receivership,  ])ul,  after  its  completion 
in  1S51,  it  added  very  greatly  to  the  trade  of  New  York.  This  was  the  only 
one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  that  was  originally  chartered  as  such,  the  other 
ilirougli  systems  each  having  been  the  result  of  consolidation  of  various 
local    roads. 

The  second  trunk  line  to  be  completed  into  the  city  was  the  New  \'ork 

Lentral  and  kludson  River  Railroad,  which  was  a  consolidation  of  ten  or  more 

railroads,  each  locally  organized  between  Bufifalo  and  New  York,  and  united 

into  one  system.  November  i,   1869,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  New  "^^ork 

<  eiitral  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.     It  now  comprises  lines  in 

Xew   \  ork,  Xeu-  jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  (including  the  West 

SI  lore  Railroad  ),  aggregating  3882.28  miles  operated.     AMiat  is  known  as  the 

Xc-w   ^  ork  Central  System  extends  beyond  these  lines  to  the  West,  including 

ilu-    kakt'   Shore   and   Alichigan   Southern   System,   the   "Big   Eour"    System, 

Mu-liigan  (  entral  System,  "Xickel  Plate"  Road,  and  many  others,  giving  the 

Xew   ^  ork  ("entral  connections,  under   the   same  general   management,    with 

Cleveland.  Cliicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,   Indianapolis,   St.   Louis,   and   all   the 

"losi  nnporiant  i)oints  of  the  Central  West.    The  Grand  Central  Station,  begun 

in   I'^^'M  and  coni])leted  in   1871,  was  long  the  finest  in  the  city;  was  remodeled 

111  18. j().  and  taken  down  in  1910  to  make  room  for  the  much  larger  structure 

l>l-'"ined   to  take  its  place,  annexes  to  which,  fronting  on  Lexington  Avenue, 

'''■"'   --ilready   been  built    for   the  accommodation  of  the  general  offices  of  the 

c..nipany.     I  l,e  electrification  of  the  company's  lines  within  a  radius  of  twentv- 

}'  '"  "'"■!>•  ""les  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  most  notable  engineering  works 
"I  niodcTn  times. 

I  lie-   Penn.sylvania  Railroad  Companv,  the  third  trunk  line  to  reach  the 
cny,   ^^as  organized  m  its  present  form  by  the  consolidation  of  the  ori-inal 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad,  first  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  Fel)ruary 
15'  1^54.  ^vith  the  United  Railroads  of  Xew  Jersey,  which  was  a  combina- 
tion of  ri\-c  independent  railroads  in  Xew  Jersey,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  June,  1871,  giving  to  that  road  a  direct  through  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City,  connected  In-  ferries  \\\i\\  the  stations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Xew  York  City.  The  great  Pennsylvania  System, 
which  now  extends  to  all  the  great  centres  of  population  and  commerce  in 
the  middle  States  in  the  Mississippi  A'alley.  has  greatly  increased  its  connec- 
tion \vith  the  trade  of  Xew  York  by  its  wonderful  enterprise  in  the  buikling 
of  its  great  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers  and  under  the 
City  of  Xew  York,  and  the  building  of  its  magnificent  terminal  station  at 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street  in  Xew  York  City.  By  its  acquire- 
ment of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  as  part  of  the  system  this  railroad  company 
has  given  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens  Boroughs,  as  well  as  Manhattan,  direct 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  has  secured  control  of  the 
most  complete  terminal,  yard  and  shipping  facilities  of  any  railroad  entering 
the  metropolis. 

The  Long  Lsland  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  in  1834,  and  was  first 
])uilt  from  Jamaica  to  Hicksville,  but  in  1844  had  reached  Greenport,  \\hich 
is  at  present  the  eastern  terminus  of  its  main  line.  It  acquired  nuich  impor- 
tance in  that  earl}'  day,  because  it  formed  the  first  railway  mail  route  between 
Xew  York  and  Boston,  the  mails  then  being  transferred  hy  steamboats  from 
Greenport  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  The  company  afterward  acquired  other 
lines  on  Long  Island  by  purchase  and  lease,  the  system  now  coni])rising  the 
Main  Line  from  Long  Island  Citv  to  Greenport,  94.74  miles:  Long  Island 
City  to  ]\[ontauk.  1 15.13  miles;  owned  branches  amounting  to  106.48  miles; 
leased  branches  63.75  niiles:  and  the  Xew  ^'ork  and  Rockaway  Beach  Rail- 
wav  11.74  miles,  reaching  all  important  points  in  Long  Island,  anrl  ])0ssessing 
great  value  to  Xew  York,  as  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  metropolis  tlie 
extensive  farm  products  of  the  island,  besides  operating  a  ^■alua1)^e  ^u])url)an 
service  from  X^ew  York  to  the  numerous  villages  and  seaside  resorts  on  the 
island.  This  important  system  has  become  a  ])art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roa^l  with  which  it  now  has  direct  connection  by  way  of  the  newly  constructed 
tunnels  under  East  River  into  the  Penn.sylvania  Station  at  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Thirty-second  Street,  greatly  increasing  its  usefulness  and  \-alue. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  Xew 
Jersey,  which  is  owned  In-  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  together  constitute 
another  of  the  important  railroad  systems  reaching  Xew  ^'ork.  with  tracks 
extending  from  Jersey  City  to  many  points  in  Xew  Jersey  and  I'ennsylvania, 
and  is  one  of  the  favorite  lines  of  travel  between  Xew  ^'ork  and  I  Philadelphia, 
with  hourlv  trains. 
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Through  a  traffic  arrang-ement  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading",  the 
Baltininre  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  an  entrance  into  New  York,  ha\-ing- 
its  own  terminals  at  the  northern  end  of  Staten  Island,  and  forming-  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  links  between  New  York  and  the  South. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  which  was  organized 
rir>l  in  1S53,  gained  an  entrance  to  Jersey  City  and  New  York  in  1868,  by 
its  lease  of  the  Alorrison  and  Essex  Railroad,  and  by  extending  its  lines  to  Buf- 
falo and  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  b;^came  not  only  a  great  coal  road  reach- 
ing llu'  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  a  competitor  of  the  Erie  and 
(Hlier  lines  from  points  on  the  Northern  Lakes  for  passenger  as  well  as  for 
freight   traffic. 

The  West  Shore  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
("Xickel  Plate")  Railroad  were  1-oth  originally  built  as  competing  through 
lines  to  the  ^^'est,  Ijut  were  afterward  absorbed  l)y  the  New  York  Central  Sys- 
tem. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city  when  all  the  people  in  New  York  li\ed  in 
\valking  distance  of  the  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street,  the  transportation  pro1)lem 
was  of  no  ])ublic  im])ortance,  although  the  "people  of  quality"  kept  their  \)\-\- 
\-ate  carriages.  As  the  city  grew,  howe\'er,  the  question  of  means  of  con- 
veyance between  home  and  business  assumed  greater  importance  and  led,  in 
1830,  to  the  establishing  of  a  line  of  stages,  the  first  of  which  ran  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  to  Bleecker  Street.  Rival  lines  were  soon  established  and  the 
stages  became  very  numerous,  each  claiming  to  have  the  most  elegant 
vehicles,  which  were  given  attractive  names,  such  as  George  Washington, 
Lady  Washington,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Lady  Clinton,  and  the  like.  The  villages 
ol  ( .i-crnw  icli  and  ^^ork\'ille  were  the  northern  termini  of  some  of  these  lines, 
and  iai-ger  \eliiclcs  were  soon  demanded,  to  meet  which  demand  omnibus 
lines  were  established. 

'I  he  Xew  \'ork  and  Harlem  Horse  Railroad,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  was  orgrmized  in  1  S3 1 .  and  made  its  first  trip  from  Prince  to  Four- 
UhmuIi  Si  reels  .,n  \o\eniber  jf),  1832,  the  line  soon  afterward  being  extended 
to  ll.-irleni  I'.ridge.  b)lin  Stevenson,  who  built  the  first  tram  car  run  on  that 
r..;i(l.  esi;il,lished.  in   iS3r.,  a  large  car   manufactory  in  Harlem. 

As  ihe  eily  grew  the  horse-car  lines  w^re  extended  in  every  direction, 
and  all  hough  horse  cars  ha\-e  been  discarded  in  nearly  every  other  important 
'■">■'"  '''^'  \\orld,  a  few  still  remain  in  New^  York,  though  whether  they  are 
'''''•""*''  '■''^  Inslorieal  mementos  or  for  some  other  reason  does  not  seem  to 
be  ver\  ek^ar.  i ',y  tar  the  larger  numl)er,  however,  and  all  the  principal  lines, 
are  now  operated  by  electric  traction,  the  \vires  of  the  systems  being  laid 
nnderground  in  Manhattan,  while  in  the  other  boroughs  the  trolley  system  is 
in  use.     On  several  of  the  lin.es  the  cable  system  was  used  for  several  vears. 
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hut  those  roads  were  later  electritied.  There  have  l)een  many  changes  in 
ownership  of  the  hnes  in  Manhattan,  and  at  one  time  they  were  all  combined 
under  one  management,  giving  the  patrons  the  advantage  of  transfers  l^etween 
all  the  lines,  but  legal  complications  destroyed  the  combination  and  the  lines 
reverted  back  to  the  old  companies,  so  that  many  trips  which  could  f(irmerly 
be  made  with  one  fare  now  require  two  or  more.  X'arious  inijjrovements  in 
service  and  convenience  have  been  introduced  during  recent  years,  however, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  pay-as-you-enter  style  of  cars. 

From  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  early  horse-car  days  of  ^vlanhattan 
Island  to  the  apparently  insatiable  demands  for  url)an  and  interurban  rapid 
transit  of  the  present,  marks  a  rapid  and  transforming  change. 

Given  a  water-bound  city  shaped  like  a  flattened  cone,  with  millions  of 
people  crowding  the  entire  surface,  the  larger  i)art  of  whom  have  to  be  car- 
ried dailv  bv  land  to  and  from  a  very  small  area  in  its  narrowest  end;  add 
to  this  other  millions  from  outside  the  city  who  care  being  daily  brought  in  vari- 
ous wavs  across  the  water  to  the  same  congested  area,  and  there  are  pre- 
sented transportation  problems  of  the  most  difficult  kind. 

After  the  horse  railroad  made  its  initial  success  the  lines  multi])lie(l  and 
the  roads  l^ecame  numerous.  Alany  thought  the  business  would  be  overdone, 
but  when  people  found  there  was  some  way  other  than  walking  they  began  to 
spread  out  along  these  lines  of  transportation.  The  metropolitan  growth  was 
such  that  the  transportation  system  never  caught  u])  with  the  constant  demand 
for  more.  The  wide  end  of  the  flattened  cone — Manhattan  Island — filled 
with  people  who  loaded  down  the  surface  cars  and  found  them  all  too  slow, 
while  beyond  the  Harlem  lay  a  larger  and  wider  terrilor\-  waiting  tor  means 
of  transit  to  the  growing  activities  of  the  lower  end  of  ilu-  idand. 

The  demand  for  rapid  transit  became  loud  and  insistent.  The  surface 
being  preempted,  the  solution  seemed  to  be  in  elevated  roads,  for  which  the 
outcrv  began  a  vear  or  so  after  the  CivW  War.  Over  forty  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to^  the  Xew  York  Legislature  in  1867.  The  system  propo.sed  Ln' 
Charles  C.  Harvev  was  that  which  met  the  widest  a])proval.  and  that  inventor 
was  granted  permission  to  build  an  exi)erimental  track  from  (  ortlandt  Street, 
through  Cxreenwich  Street  and  Xinth  Avenue  to  Tliirt,etli  .street.  I  he  con- 
struction of  this  road  was  begun  m  rSr,;,  and  it  wa.  opened  tor  operation  ,n 
1870,  the  cars  being  operated  by  an  endles.s  chain  druen  by  slalionary  engmes 
located  at  four  different  i)oints  along  the  hne. 

Operation  bv  endless  chain  i)roved  a  failure,  and  llie  motive  power  was 
therefore  changed,  in  1S71,  to  a  dummy  engine,  the  equipment  111  that  year 
consisting  of  one  duninn-  engine  and  three  passenger  cars.  I  he  rcKul  m  that 
year  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  ne^^•  corporation,  kiiouii  a^  the  New  ^  ork 
Elevated  Railroad  Company. 
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In  the  session  of  1871-1872  a  charter  was  granted  I")}-  the  Leg-islature  of 
New  York  for  another  elevated  road,  known,  from  its  ])rojector,  Dr.  Rufus 
H.  Gilbert,  as  the  "Gilbert"  road,  which  was  to  l)e  a  ])neumatic  tube,  suspended 
from  lofty  arches,  the  trains  of  which  would  be  out  of  sight  and  practically 
noiseless.  The  pneumatic  idea  proving  impracticable,  the  company  planned  to 
make  the  proposed  tube  without  a  top  and  construct  a  steam  road  through  it, 
in  which  the  train  would  still  be  out  of  sight  of  residents  and  those  in  the 
streets.  Further  thought  seeming  to  make  the  trough  seem  of  little  value,  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  plan  to  that  of  a  simple  elevated  steam  railroad 
similar  to  that  already  in  operation  on  Greenwich  Street.  Much  i)ublic  oppo- 
sition and  a  very  large  amount  of  litigation  followed  the  announcement  of  this 
change  of  plan. 

The  rapid  transit  problem  was  taken  u})  by  the  Legislature  in  1875,  and 
the  Husted  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  decide  if  a  system  of  rapid  transit  for  New  York  was  needed,  and,  if  so,  to 
establish  the  proper  routes,  such  commission  to  be  a])pointed  by  the  mayor  of 
New  ^'ork.  Mayor  Wickham  appointed  to  that  commission  Joseph  Seligman, 
Lewis  W.  Ih-own,  Cornelius  H.  Delamater,  Jordan  L.  Mott  and  Charles  J. 
Cauda,  who,  meeting  first  on  July  13,  1875,  and  continuing  their  work 
through  the  summer,  reported  in  favor  of  steam  railways  upon  Ninth,  Sixth, 
Third  and  Second  Avenues,  assigning  them  to  the  Gilbert  road  and  to  the 
.\c\\  Ndrk  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  which  was  then  operating  the  little 
road  on  (ireenwich  Street. 

I'^ollowing  the  award  of  the  commission  the  work  of  construction  was 
renewed,  altliougli  litigation  and  injunctions  hampered  progress,  but  the  New 
^'ork  l':k'vate(l  liad,  l)y  1876,  so  extended  its  road  that  it  advertised  that  it 
was  running  "forty  through  trains  per  day"  betw^een  the  Battery  and  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  Cyrus  W.  Field  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  that  company 
m  1S7;,  and  under  Ins  executive  initiative  the  road  was  rapidly  pushed  toward 
eonipleiion,  especially  after  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  declared 
const  it  niional  the  eliarters  of  that  road  and  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Elevated 
Railroad  (  onii)any.  and  dissolved  all  the  injunctions  which  had  been  issued 
against    the  two  cori)orations. 

1  he  Meir(ip(.]itan  l^kwated  Road  was  the  name  chosen  for  the  Sixth 
Aveiine  road,  after  it  had  j^assed  from  the  control  of  Dr.  Gilbert.  It  was 
Mi)ene(|  fn.m  Rector  Street  to  the  end  of  Sixth  Avenue,  at  Central  Park, 
on  Jniie  5,  \XjX.  The  Third  Avenue  road  was  completed  to  Forty-second 
Street  and  .q.ened  (mi  August  26,  1878.  The  two  companies  were  consoli- 
dated in  1S7.;  under  the  title  of  the  :\Ianhattan  Railway  Company.  In 
|8S(,  ilu-  Second  Avenue  line  was  completed  and  opened  to  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  and  soon  thereafter  the  four  lines  had  reached  Harlem. 
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The  Sulxirban  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Company  built  a  road  from  One 
Hundred  and  Twentv-ninth  Street,  in  Harlem,  crossino-  a  bridce  and  runninp- 
thr()Ui;li  the  villages  of  Mott  Haven  and  Melrose  to  Central  Morrisania,  at 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  This  was 
acf|uired  by  the  Manhattan  Company  in  i8qi  and  extended  to  West  Farms 
and  Bronx  Park,  and  now  forms  the  elevated  raihvay  system  of  the  popu- 
lous and  rapidly  growing  borough  of  the  Bronx. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1872,  during  which  period 
three  and  one-half  miles  of  elevated  railway  line  were  operated,  the  total 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  137,446.  The  number  became  more  than 
proportionately  larger  as  the  mileage  of  the  line  increased,  even  while 
steam  continued  to  be  used  as  the  motive  power.  The  elevated  lines 
changed  to  electricity  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  and  since  then  the 
growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  from  year  to  year  has  been  very  great. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  operated  thirty-seven  and  sixty-eight  hundredths  miles  of 
elevated  railway,  \vith  an  equipment  consisting  of  916  motor  cars,  675  trailer 
cars,  and  fifty-two  service  cars,  a  total  of  1643  cars,  with  one  main  power 
station  and  seven  substations  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  road  1)y  elec- 
tricity, and  carried  276,250,196  passengers.  The  nimiber  of  employees  in  the 
service  was  5634;  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  $4,121,896.  The  thirty- 
seven  and  sixtv-eight  hundredths  miles  of  elevated  railway  line  represent  an 
investment  of  approximately  $96,000,000.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried   by    the    elevated    railroads    for    the    fiscal    year    ended    June    30,    19 10, 

was  293,826,280. 

The  o-reatest  move  in  the  direction  of  rapid  transit  for  Xew  ^'ork  was 
made  by  the  creation  of  the  subway  system.  ^Tention  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter  of  the  building  of  the  first  subway,  and  the  comjdetion 
of  the   railroad  from   City   Hall  to   One  Hundred  and  F(.rty-seventh  Street, 

October  2-/,  1904. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com])any,  which  has  ..ccupied  and 
operated  the  subway  from  its  inception,  and  which  also  accpnrcd  from  llie 
:^lanhattan  Elevated  Railway  Company  the  elevated  railroads,  has  thus 
controlled  the  entire  rapid  transit  system  of  Manhattan  and  the  P.ronx 
since  the  autumn  of  1904.  From  the  <.i)ening  of  the  subway  for  operation, 
October  ly,  1904,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1905.  a  i)eriod  of 
about  eight  months,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  72,722,890,  and 
the  mileage  operated  was  sixteen  and  ninety-six  hundredths  mdes. 

Since  then  a  continuous  policy  of  extension  has  been  carried  out.  To 
the  north  the  Broadwav  extension  has  been  carried  to  the  ^'onkers  line, 
and   the   line  on   Lenox  Avenue   branches  off  beyond   One  Hundred  and 
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'Jliirly-fifth  Street,  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Harlem  River,  to  West 
Farms  and  Bronx  Park;  while  south  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridee  station 
the  line  has  heen  extended  to  South  Ferry,  between  which  station  and 
Bowling  Green  a  line  branches  off  to  the  entrance  of  the  East  River 
tunnel,  through  which  are  run  through  trains  to  Brooklyn,  at  Atlantic 
Avenue,  from  which  point  extensions  are  planned. 

For  the  hscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  the  subway  was  238,430,146,  and  the  mileage  operated 
was  twenty-five  and  sixty-three  hundredths  miles.  The  equipment,  June 
30,  1909,  consisted  of  514  motor  cars,  309  trailer  cars  and  thirty  service 
cars,  a  total  of  853  cars.  The  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  was 
$91,531,333.  The  number  of  employees  was  3642,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  in  wages  was  $2,735,790. 

The  subway  was  originally  planned  to  carr}^  four  hundred  thousand 
passengers  per  day,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the 
average  number  of  passengers  carried  daily  was  over  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand per  day,  the  total  number  of  passengers  for  the  year  being 
268,962,115.  To  accommodate  increased  travel  there  was  inaugurated  a 
systematic  lengthening  of  station  platforms  along  the  entire  system  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  longer  trains,  by  which  means  an  increased  carrying 
cai:)acity  can  be  obtained. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  by  the  Interborough  System  (elevated  roads  and  subways) 
was  514,680,342:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was 
562,788,395. 

The  extension  of  the  rapid  transit  systems  of  the  city  was,  m  the  fall 
of  loio  eneadno-  the  attention  of  the  citv  authorities,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  several  companies  identified  with  the  problem  of 
extending  the  transit  facilities  to  the  districts  most  needing  them  in  tlie 
various  boroughs. 

Even  more  important  than  rapid  transit  to  the  Cireater  City  is  a  sulli- 
cient  supply  of  pure  water.  Reference  has  l)een  made  in  a  former  chapter 
to  Hie  earlier  service  in  this  direction,  and  to  the  joyous  cc-k'])i-ation  ol  the 
citizens  of  New  York  when  the  water  sui)])ly  from  the  Croion  watershed 
was  turned  on.  That  system  has  since  ])een  fre(|uenll\  extended.  ])nt  the 
most  important  of  all  of  the  arrangements  made  for  securing  a  ])cllcr  and 
more  adequate  water  supply  for  New  ^■o^k  is  inv<.l\ed  in  llic  new  Cats- 
kill  water  supply  project,  which  ])roposes  to  l)ring  into  ihi^  city  a  very 
large  additional  supply  of  pure  mountain  water  from  f(.nr  (listinct  water- 
sheds in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  to  be  deve]oi)e(l  in  tlie  fnllcwing  order: 
I,  the  Esopus:  2,  Rondout :  3,  Schoharie;  4.  Catskill   Creek:  wiili   a   total 
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estimated  yield  of  about  seven  hundred  million  gallons  daily.  The  cost  of 
the  project,  including  filtration  plant  and  main  deli\'ery  aqueduct  to  the 
five  boroughs,  is  estimated  at  $161,857,000.  The  water  from  the  Esopus 
watershed,  \\hich  has  an  area  of  255  square  miles,  will  be  stored  in  the 
Ashokan  reservoir,  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Kinston,  which  will 
be  the  main  impounding  reservoir,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  one  mile,  and  a  maximum  de|)th  of  190  feet,  the  reser- 
voir water  surface  being  590  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  submerged  area 
co\-ering  twelve  and  eight-tenths  miles  and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  billion  gallons. 

The  Rondout  watershed,  covering  176  square  miles,  will  discharge 
its  waters  into  the  Lackawack  reservoir,  which  will  be  connected  bv  the 
Rondout  aqueduct  with  the  Catskill  aqueduct  eight  and  one-half  miles 
below  the  Ashokan  reservoir. 

Schoharie  watershed,  with  an  area  of  228  square  miles,  will  store  its 
waters  in  Prattsville  reservoir,  connected  by  a  ten-mile  tunnel,  through 
the  divide,  with  the  Esopus  Creek  and  the  Ashokan  reservoir. 

The  Catskill  Creek  watershed  has  an  area  of  163  square  miles,  and 
there  will  be  several  reservoirs  along  Catskill  Creek,  from  the  lowest  of 
which  an  aqueduct  will  convey  the  water  into  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Ashokan  reservoir. 

From  the  Ashokan  reservoir  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  with  a  capacity  of 
live  hundred  million  gallons  daily,  extends  ninety-two  miles  to  an  equal- 
izing reser\()ir  of  nine  hundred  million  gallons  capacity  at  Hill  View,  in 
Yonkers,  just  across  the  New  York  City  line,  with  a  full  water  level  of 
2(j5  I'cel  al)o\e  tide. 

A  hh ration  plant,  sufficient  to  jnu-ify  the  entire  Catskill  Mountain  sup- 
plv,  is  1,,  be  ^(Mislructed  at  Eastview,  three  miles  east  of  Tarrytown.  The 
1)1.111.  winch  has  been  under  contemplation  for  many  years,  is  now  under 
c  Mist  nici  inn  and  has  been  fully  elaborated  with  means  to  extend  the 
watrr  system  to  all  five  of  the  boroughs. 

Tlu-  i)reseiit  water  supi)ly  of  P.rooklyn  is  mostly  procured  from  Long 
Island,  west  ..f  Amityville,  about  one-fifth  from  the  surface  streams  and 
lilt-  remainder   from   driven-well   stations. 

'I"1h-  lighting  of  a  city,  in  our  time,  forms  such  a  verv  important 
feature  ol  its  desirability  fur  residence,  that  one  of  the  present  dav  can 
scarcely  conceive  what  a  t.»wn  could  have  been  like  in  the  olden 'days, 
when  candles  and  whale  oil  formed  the  only  means  of  lighting,  and  vet  we 
read,  m  regard  to  the  celebrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv,  '  about 
'dlumination"  being  i)art  of  the  festivities  of  the  people:  when  the^  Hghted 
candles  in  their  windows  in  honor  of  the  King's  P.irthdav. 
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The  introduction  of  g'as  in  New  York  City,  in  1823,  marked  a  won- 
derful change,  although  at  first  it  was  very  limited,  as  the  lights  were  jxoor 
as  compared  to  those  of  gas  as  it  is  now  made  and  used  with  the 
improved  styles  of  hurners  that  are  now  available. 
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TlK'  Cn-sl  >•.•„>!, al  r„,|,l,,yc<I  in  ,l,c   prodnclion  of  gas    in   this    citv    wa< 
p-     l.c   s,„ck!,„l,U.r.  „|   ,|H-   .\\.„    V,„-k(;asl.ig-In  Company,  and  the  pri« 
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>  was  .Vo  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet.    As  late  as  i860 
I'-'-ni  >S_>.5o  to  $3.00  ])er  ,,iie  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  in 
;'^   -'r'  '"■  ""'''■■;'^>    'y^^'^^^  '•^'>''"t   thirteen  thousand  consumers  and 

tZr^r  T        T         "!  """"-   '''-   ^'^^'  ^^— -^  *-t'   the  company 

chaioed  ...  nuu-h  per  Inn.dred  teel.      In    1847   the   rate   was   seventy   cents 
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])er  hundred  feet,  or  onlv  ten  cents  less  than  the  rate  now  cliareed  for 
one  tliousand  culjic  feet.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  the  rent  of  the 
meters  to  l^e  paid  for.  which  averaged  ahoiit  sixteen  cents  per  month,  and, 
as  the  com])any  owned  the  gas  fixtures,  various  prices  were  charged  tor 
tliese,  which  frequently  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  cost  of  tlie  gas  itself. 

The  NeW'  ^Vn-k  (jas  Light  Company  was  originall\-  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Centre  and  Hester  Streets  and  at  Canal  and  Hester  Streets.  In 
1852  the  company  moved  to  its  new  works  at  Twenty-hrst  Street  and 
Avenue  A,  and  in  1859  it  had  496  cast-iron  retorts  under  hre  and  had  six- 
holders  of  1.500,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  these 
six  reservoirs,  which  in  those  days  were  considered  extraordinarily  large, 
did  not  have,  combined,  the  capacity  of  the  gigantic  holder  at  Astoria. 
These  holders  were  situated  in  Park,  Roosevelt,  Church  and  New  Streets, 
but  with  the  gradual  demand  for  space  for  business  ])urposes,  they  were 
removed  to  more  remote  localities.  In  the  year  ])revious  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  A\'ar,  the  company  had  120  miles  of  mains,  and  its  business 
was  confined  to  the  territory  south  of  Grand  Street. 

The  Municipal  Gas  Company  established  a  i)lant  for  ihc  manufacture 
of  water  o-as  on  West  Fortv-fourth  Street,  and  after  it  had  i)roved  a  sue- 
cess  a  ntmiber  of  modifications  of  it  were  promulgated.  I'j)  to  about  the 
year  1855,  five  candles  to  the  cubic  foot  of  gas  l)urne(l  per  hour  was 
regarded  as  a  very  good  figure.  To-day  it  is  possible  to  get  twenty-five 
candles  when  the  gas  is  burned  in  a  properly  constructed  mantle  burner. 

In  1859  and  i860  stove  coal  was  worth  about  $5.00  i)er  ton:  and  coke 
from  the  gas  works  was  a  popular  fuel  in  their  \icinitw  Carts  delnered  it 
at  $2.50  per  chaldron.  It  was  also  sold  by  the  bushel,  but  the  con  timers 
had  to  go  to  the  gas  works  to  get  it.  During  the  winter  season  tlie  gas 
holders  of  the  Xew  York  Gas  Light  Comi)any  were  charged  with  coal  tar 
in  the  cups,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  freezing,  and  it  was  not  nniil 
1865  that  tar  was  displaced  by  the  use  of  steam— a  method  that  has  been 
maintained  from  that  day  to  this. 

A  very  important  forward  stride  was  made  by  the  <liscovery,  in  1868, 
of  the  value  of  the  by-products  of  coal  tar  and  ammonia.  The  actual 
practical  making  of  w^ater  gas,  although  it  had  been  i)i-ononiice(l  to  be  su 
cessful  vears  before,  did  not  really  begin  until  1S73.  111  ilic  Wc'-l  I-orty- 
fourth  Street  works,  under  the  management  of  William  II.  I'-radlrx  .  now 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  C"om])any  of  .\ew  ^■ork.  who 
saw  the  possibilitv  of  the  water-gas  sy.stem  as  invented  by  M.  'i'essie  du 
Motav;  and  while  the  inventor  had  at  no  lime  made  a  success  ol  n.  n 
began  to  flourish  immediately  after  :\Ir.  liradley  took  hold  of  it.  and 
applied   his  knowledge   and   experience  to  its  manufacture. 
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New  York  was  the  third  city  of  the  Union  to  have  a  g-as  works,  having- 
heen  preceded  by  Baltimore  and  Boston.  The  franchise  in  this  city  was 
o-ranted  May  12,  1823,  with  the  specification  that  the  gas  was  to  1)e  of  a 
qnalitv,  brilHancy  or  intensity  equal  to  the  gas  in  use  for  the  public  lamps 
ill  the  city  of  London.  England.  These  public  lamps  were  furnished  at  a 
price  equal  to  that  charged  for  the  sperm  oil  lamps  which  they  superseded. 
The  company  operated  south  of  Grand  Street,  and  ten  years  after  its  for- 
mation, a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Comi)an)-, 
I0  operate  north  of  Grand  Street. 

Lnder  the  original  arrangement  with  the  city,  the  provision  which 
liad  ])reviously  applied  to  the  sperm  oil  city  lamps,  that  they  should  not 
be  lit  on  the  nights  when  the  moon  shone,  also  applied  to  gas  lamps;  but 
ill  1853,  the  "moonlight  schedule"  was  abolished  and  the  hours  of  lighting 
increased  from  2300  to  t^'^t^t,  per  year,  and  in  that  year,  for  the  hrst  time, 
the  gas  lam])s  exceeded  the  oil  lamps  in  number. 

In  1855  a  third  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Harlem  Gas  Light  Com- 
])an}-  to  operate  north  of  Seventy-ninth  Street.  Tn  that  year  the  popula- 
tion of  tlie  old  city  of  New  York  was  813,000.  There  were  13,443  street 
lamps  and  the  annual  cost  of  lighting  them  was  $400,000.  Tn  1858  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Light  Company  received  a  franchise  for  the  district 
between  Thirty-fourth  and  Seventy-ninth  Streets.  The}^  did  not  supply 
street  lanqis  until  1864,  at  which  time  about  three  thousand  lamps  of  the 
Manlialtan  ("ompany  were  transferred  to  the  Yietropolitan  Gas  Light 
(  '  iiiii)aii\'. 

in  iNf)3  the  combined  capitalization  of  the  gas  companies  in  New 
^  oik  (ily  was  v$7,()00,ooo.  In  the  year  1870  the  population  had  increased 
to  fj^o.ooo.  and  another  corporation,  the  New  York  Mutual  Gas  Light 
(  oni])any,  was  formed.  After  that  the  Knickerbocker  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany was  organized,  which  supplied  private  consumers  only.  In  1899  the 
Consohdated  Gas  Com])any  of  New  York  acquired  control  of  all  the  exist- 
ing cor])orations.  with  the  exception  of  two  small  companies,  supplying  out- 
1\  ing  sections  in  tlie  borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  later  the  company  also 
came  into  llie  conlrol  of  the  electric  lighting  companies. 

At  the  present  date  (kjio)  about  eighteen  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
arc-  roiisiiined  each  day.  The  stupendous  total  of  eight  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  tons  of  coal  and  ninety  thousand  gallons  of  oil  are  required  to 
lurnish  gas  lor  one  year  to  the  consumers  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  I  iron  \.  This  furnishes  a  gas  of  twenty-two  candle  power,  of 
higher  grade  than  is  t'urnished  in  any  other  American  city.  It  requires 
20.750  cars  to  transfer  the  coal,  each  car  carrying  forty  tons,  which 
means    a    train     1.7    miles    long,     ^^'hen   this   coal    and   oil    is    transformed 
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into  g-as,  it  is  carried  under  the  surface  of  the  avenues  and  streets  of  the 
boroug-hs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  through  1742  miles  of  mains,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  service  pipes.  The  mains  have  increased  in 
size  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  until  now  a  part  of  the  system  includes  a 
main  sixty  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  gas  main  in  the  world. 

In  July,  1910,  there  were  in  use  in  New  York  City  777. ^U'  S'^-^ 
meters,  of  which  number  203,017  are  prepayment,  or  '"(juarter"  meters. 
On  one  day  the  gas  companies  handle  10,174  orders;  the  term  "order"  mean- 
ing recjuests  from  consumers  for  burner  tips,  requests  to  have  gas  ranges 
examined  or  trifling  repairs  made  to  them,  all  of  which  recjuire  the  services  of 
1016  men.  On  one  day  the  index  or  meter  readers  read  27,463  meters.  The 
gas  sales  per  cai:)ita  in  New  York  City  average  $8.27. 

Included  in  the  wonderful  development  in  consum])tion  of  gas,  the 
use  of  this  ideal  product  for  fuel  purposes,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
for  illumination.  The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  stoves,  ranges,  heaters 
and  other  devices  for  the  burning  of  gas  for  fuel  have  been  brought,  ha\'e 
given  it  the  lead  in  New  York  City  as  a  fuel  for  culinary  i)uri)oses,  and 
adds  \'ery  largely  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  the  cnmfort  of  the 
householders  of  New  York. 

The  officers  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  Ynvk  are:  George 
B.  Cortelyou,  president;  W.  R.  Addicks,  L.  R.  Gawtr}-  and  1\.  A.  Carter, 
vice  ])residents;  J.  A.  Bennett,  treasurer;  Benjamin  Wdiiiely.  assistant 
treasurer;    R.    A.    Carter,   secretary;   C.   C.    Simpson,    assistant    secretary: 

F.  L.  Lambrecht,  auditor;  Edwin  North,  purchasing  agent.  Directors: 
H.  E.  Gawtrv,  chairman,  Samuel  Sloan,  William  Rockefeller,  Moses  Ta\lor, 

G.  E.  Baker,'E.  A.  \'anderlip,  S.  S.  Palmer,  W.  R.  Addicks,  A.  \.  lirady. 
J.  AV.  Sterling,  G.  B.  Cortelyou,  W.   P.  Bliss  and  M.  Greer. 

A  retrospective  view  of  the  past  cjuarter  of  a  century  rexeals  many 
w^onderful  scientific  developments,  especially  in  the  field  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. During  this  period  the  practical  application  of  electrical  cnerg}- 
has  passed  from  narrow  confines  until  now  not  only  New  N  ork,  but  excry 
large  citv  is  largely  dependent  upon  it  for  the  conduct  of  its  ordinary  ])usi- 
ness  relations.  Electricity  applied  to  lighting  purposes  preceded  its  employ- 
ment for  heat  and  power  by  half  a  dozen  years,  but  its  rate  of  progress  has 

been  more  rapid. 

Prior  to  1882  there  had  been  several  demonstrations  in   lun'opc  of  the 

practical  application  of  electric  current  to  lighting  i)nrp()ses  b\-  Siemens,  m 

Germany,   and   by    the  Russian   engineer,  Jal)lochkolT.  with   bis  candle,  a 

form  of  arc  lamp  which  was  exhibited   on  the  Avenue  de  rOjjera,  in  Maris,  in 

1878,  and  six  months  later  on  the  Thames,  and  on  Waterloo  I'.ndgc,  m 
London. 
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In  1879  arc  lighting-  systems  were  being  developed  in  this  country  l)y 
Charles  F.   Brush  and  by  Elihn  Thomson. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  effected  great  changes  in  electric  lighting  methods 
by  the  introduction  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  He  had  exhibited  his  carbon 
hlament  lamp  as  early  as  1879,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  any  of  these 
lamps  were  seen  out  of  the  laboratory.  With  the  development  of  incan- 
descent lighting  and  a  comprehensive  system  co\'ering  all  of  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  generation,  distribution  and  sale  of  electricity,  its  com- 
mercial use  made  such  a  wonderful  and  rapid  advance  that  Edison's  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  it. 

The  first  central  station  to  be  utilized  for  the  commercial  distribution 
of  electricity  for  incandescent  lighting  was  started  in  1882,  on  Pearl  Street, 
near  Eulton,  in  New  York  City,  lighting  a  territor}-  covering  an  area  of 
about  one  square  mile.  This  station  was  started  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  New  York,  now  The  New 
^'ork  lulison  Company.  There  was  not  a  single  electric  motor  in  use  for 
])ower  purposes  at  that  time,  and  no  electric  heating  or  cooking  devices  had 
1.)een  developed. 

After  this  system  of  ]jroducing  and  distributing  electricit}-  had  been 
developed,  various  applications  of  electrical  energy  a|)peare(l  rai)idly, 
owing  to  the  creative  genius  of  Edison,  Brush,  Weston,  Thomson  and 
Sprague,  until  to-day  there  is  more  money  expended  for  electricity  than 
for  daily  bread. 

As  an  index  to  the  rapid  progress  of  this  art,  it  is  interesting  to  cite 
the  magnitude  of  The  New  York  Edison  Company's  system,  which  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  existence,  supplying  upward  of  ninety  thousand  cus- 
tomers. Erom  its  great  Waterside  station,  capable  of  developing  continu- 
ously over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  liorsc  i)Ower,  a  network  of 
feeders  extends  out  to  the  twenty-six  substations  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  from  which  the  distrilniting  service  of  the  company  is  eft'ected,  cover- 
ing practically  every  street  in  the  populated  territory  of  l)otli  boroughs. 

The  company's  supply  mains  furnish  electricity  to  an  installation  on 
the  customer's  premises,  representing  an  ecjuivalent  of  over  seven  mdlion 
and  five  hundred  thousand  standard  (fifty  watt)  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  represented  bv  over  four  million  incandescent  lami)S,  fort\-  thousand 
arc  lamps  and  over  two  hundred  and   fifty   thousand   lior-c   power   in   electric 

motors. 

The  largest  supply  of  energy  is  furnished  to  the  busmess  districts, 
where  the  companv,  through  numerous  electric  elevators,  supplies  what  is 
practically  the  vertical  transportation  of  the  city  in  the  numerous  high 
office  buildings. 
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The  supply  of  current  to  the  purely  residential  district  is  continually 
extending-,  so  that  practically  every  modern  house  or  apartment  must  be 
equipped  with  electricity  for  lighting,  and  for  the  numerous  other  appli- 
cations contributing  to  the  convenience  of  modern  life;  Imt  it  is  not  only 
in  its  household  applications  that  electricity  has  made  the  greatest  progress, 
Inil  in  the  commercial  applications,  such  as  the  equipment  of  factories,  mills 
and   industrial  establishments   generally. 

In  all  of  the  largest  cities,  central  station  service  is  gradually  displa- 
cing the  ])rivate  electric  plant,  reducing  the  smoke  nuisance  and  contribu- 
ting to  the  well-being  of  the  comnumity  by  placing  at  the  command  of 
the  small  shopkeeper  and  the  modest  factory  a  liberal  suppl\-  of  power  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

In  tlie  evening,  the  Great  Wdiite  Way,  with  its  myriads  of  incandes- 
cent lam]js,  in  attractive  signs  and  decorative  emblems,  converts  night 
into  day  and  forms  a  centre  of  attraction  alike  for  the  visitor  and  the 
l)lea sure-loving  native. 

iClectric  vehicles  are  rapidly  replacing  the  worn-out  and  jaded  horse 
e(|uii)ments,  in  turn  contributing  to  the  economical  and  effective  solution 
of  tlie  transportation  problem.  ; 

Xew  ai)i)lications  of  the  electric  current  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped, and  the  field  of  the  electrical  industry  is  constantly  widening  and  the 
central  station  companies  are  rapidly  enlarging  their  output  and  expand- 
ing the  territory  which  they  serve. 

C  )f  the  i)ul)lic  utilities  none  has  been  a  greater  aid  to  commerce  than  those 
dealing  with  long  distance  rapid  transit  of  intelligence  and  speech.  "What 
hall)  (iod  wrought?"  was  the  first  message  flashed  over  the  first  telegraph 
lint'  installed  for  i)ublic  service  bv  the  inventor  Morse.  Althoup-h  that  inven- 
tion  and  tin-  tele])hone  have  ceased  to  be  the  wonders  they  then  were,  because 
of  ihcir  familiarity  and  universality,  they  have  wrought  great  revolutions  in 
l)usiness  and  social  life.  The  first  telegraph  line  was  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  in  1S44.  and  the  next  was  that  which  reached  Xew  York  from 
\\\v  jersey  short',  in  1S45,  the  first  telegraph  cable  line  in  the  world,  the  first 
ic'U'graph  message  ever  received  in  Xew  York  coming  via  that  cable  to  a  re- 
ceiver U'nii)orarily  installed  in  tlic  kitchen  of  the  Audubon  IMansion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  (sec  i)age  407),  then  occupied  by  Jesse  ^^^  Benedict,  a 
leading  Xew  \ nvV  la\\\er.  who  received  the  message,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
being  at  the  sending  end  of  the  wire  on  the  Jersey  side. 

I'roni  that  beginning  the  system  has  been  developed  to  a  point  of 
utmost  usefulness  to  business,  and  an  enormous  j^roportion  of  the  trans- 
action of  the  commerce  of  Xe\v  York  is  carried  on  by  land  telegraph  or 
ocean    cable. 
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F.ven  more  strongly  entrenched  in  business  and  social  usefulness  is  ilic 
telephone  system,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  City  of  Xew  ^'ork.  To  trace 
the  Xew  ^^ork  Telephone  Company  back  to  its  first  ])air  of  crude  telephones, 
that  were  laughed  at  as  "scientific  toys,"  it  is  l)arely  thirt\-three  years  of  age. 
it  is  the  product,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  who  are  still  alive  and  busy. 
Such  has  been  its  marvelous  growth  that  it  has,  in  one  generation,  swept  past 
industries  and  professions  that  have  been  hundreds  of  vears  in  existence. 

The  inventor  himself,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  exhibited  the  first  tele- 
phones that  were  seen  in  New  York  City,  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  as  early  as 
May  II,  i^yy.  Two  lines  of  telegraph  wire  were  I^orrowed  for  the  occasion, 
one  running  to  Brooklvn  and  one  to  New  Brunswick.  A  few  invited  quests 
were  present,  and  the  result  encouraged  Bell  to  give  three  exhibitions  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  the  week  following.  After  these  exhibitions  two  New 
York  business  men,  Charles  A.  Cheever  and  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt,  ventured, 
on  August  29,  1877,  to  organize  "The  Telephone  Company  of  Xew  York." 
Cheever  was  a  dealer  in  rubber  goods  and  Roosevelt  owned  an  organ  factor\- 
on  \A'est  Eighteenth  Street. 

P)oth  Cheever  and  Roosevelt  were  al)]e  men.  The\-  had  succeeded  in 
other  lines  of  business;  but  the  task  of  establishing  a  telephone  system  in  the 
greatest  of  American  cities  was  too  much  for  them.  The  most  that  they 
could  do  was  to  string  a  few  private  lines,  which  were  used  mainly  for  exhi- 
bitions, the  first  of  these  being  between  Cheever's  office  in  the  Tribune 
Building  and  a  Telegraph  Exchange  for  lawyers  at  145  Fulton  Street, 
owned  by  \\'illiam  A.  Childs. 

At  the  end  of  ten  months  Cheever  and  Roosevelt  were  delighted  to  sell 
out  for  $18,000,  to  a  group  of  men  who  had  larger  ca]Mtal.  These  men 
were  Amzi  S.  Dodd,  founder  of  Dodd's  Express ;  T.  X.  \  ail,  of  Washing 
ton;  Edwin  Holmes,  founder  of  a  burglar-alarm  system;  and  William  11. 
Woolverton,  of  the  X>w  York  Transfer  Company.  ( )n  llu-  lirst  oi  Ma\. 
1878.  they  organized  "The  Bell  Telephone  Comi)an\-  of  Xew'  ^  <»rk." 
Edwin  Holmes  was  its  first  president,  and  its  capital  was  v$ioo,oa).  A 
temi)orary  exchange  was  tried  by  making  use  of  tlie  Holmes  burglar- 
alarm  wires  at  194  Broadway;  and  an  executi\e  oflice  was  esta])lishe<l  ai 
4  East  Twentieth  Street. 

Two  months  later  Theodore  X.  X'aW  came  to  Xew  ^'ork  as  ilu-  gt-iicral 
manager  of  the  original  Bell  Comi)any.  He  \\;is  well  known  a^  the  snpcrni- 
tendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  at  Washington,  and  In^  mllncnce  soon 
])laced  the  Xew  York  Comi)any  upon  a  better  ])asis.  Me  raised  $60,000  of 
new  capital  from  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  I'.rady;  Henry  G. 
Pearson,  postmaster  of  Xew  York;  John  I).  Harrison,  and  others.  With 
this    impetus    the    young    enterprise    began    to    gain    general    fa\or,    and 
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Alarch,  1S79,  the  first  actual  telephone  exchang-e  was  started  at  82  Nassau 
Street. 

In  this  year  the  president  of  the  company  was  T.  N.  A'ail,  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  Henry  G.  Pearson,  John  I).  Har- 
rison, and  Amzi  S.  Dodd.  Henry  W.  Pope  was  the  superintendent.  Thomas 
D.  Lockw^ood  was  bookkeeper.  Charles  E.  Chinnock  was  electrician.  Lewis 
Miller  was  wnre  chief.  D.  X.  Adee  was  canvasser.  A.  K.  Thompson  and 
C.  A.  Wiley  were  operators.     And  the  business  office  was  at  ()2t,  Broadway. 

The  territory  granted  to  this  company  was  a  circle  of  land,  sixty-six 
miles  in  diameter,  with  the  City  Hall  as  the  centre.  Also  for  good  measure 
it  received  the  whole  of  Monmouth  County,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Long  Lsland. 
Subscribers  were  charged  $60  a  year,  and  later  $120  a  year,  and  given  one 
month's  free  trial.  The  first  telephone  directory  was  a  small  card,  showing 
2^2  names;  and  the  first  switchboards  held  a  dozen  wires  apiece.  Iron  wire 
^v•as  used,  in  single  strands;  and  the  whole  equipment,  ecjually  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  lack  of  capital,  was  so  crude  and  cheap  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  recognizable  to  any  telephone  engineer  of  to-day. 

Competition,  too,  for  a  time  doubled  the  difficulties  and  decreased  the 
profits.  The  "Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,"  which  was  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Western  Union,  opened  a  telephone  exchange  at  i[)H  Broadway,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Bell  Company.  This  struggle  was  soon  brought  to  a  close 
bv  mutual  agreement;  and  in  1880  the  two  contestants  united  in  "The  Metro- 
politan Telephone  Company,"  with  Colonel  \\'.  H.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  as  its 
first  president.  The  only  competitor  now  left  in  the  field  was  the  Child's  Law 
Telegraph  system,  which  had  been  given  the  right  to  o]jerate  not  more  than 
six  hundred  lines;  and  in  1884  this  little  exchange  was  merged  in  the  Metro- 
politan. Since  then  there  has  never  been  any  degree  of  competition  in  the 
development  of  the  telephone  system  in  the  City  of  Xew  ^  ork. 

The  Metropolitan  Telephone  Company  began  its  career  ho])efully  with 
$125,000  in  the  treasury;  but  all  this  was  wiped  out  by  a  sleet  storm  in  ihe 
winter  of  1881.  It  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  v$ioo,ooo;  but  no  br..ker 
could  be  found  who  would  offer  them  for  sale  to  his  clients,  and  the  company 
wasiobliged  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  to  its  shareholders.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  it  persisted,  and  by  1883  it  had  rebuilt  and  extended  its  lines,  with 
eight  exchanges  and  more  than  three  thousand  sul)scribers. 

In  1885,  Theodore  X.  Vail  became  president.  lie  resigned  four  years 
later,  after  having  pushed  to  comjiletion  the  l)uilding  of  an  elaborate  under- 
ground system  of  doubled  copper  wires.  Following  \ail  came  Charles  Fred- 
erick Cutler,  who  had  previously  been  president  of  --TIk-  Xew  ^'ork  and  Xew 
lersey  Telephone  Company."  Cutler  headed  the  Metropf)litan  Telephone 
Companv  for  eighteen  vear.s.     Under  his  management  it  continued  to  prosper 
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lunil,  at  his  death  in   1907,  there  were  more  telephones   within   thirty  miles 
of  City  Hall  than  there  had  been  in  the  whole  United  States  in   1885. 

Theodore  X.  N^ail  was  now  called  for  a  third  time  to  the  presidency 
of  the  company,  which,  in  1896,  had  been  renamed  the  "New  York  Telephone 
Company."  He  mapped  out,  on  still  larger  lines,  the  same  policy  of  org-aniza- 
tion  and  development;  and  retired  early  in  1910  in  favor  of  Union  N.  Bethell, 
then  vice  president,  who  had  entered  the  company  as  general  manager  in  1893. 
Air.  Bethell  stands  to-day  as  the  official  head  of  the  com]jan\-.  He,  too,  repre- 
sents the  larger  telephony,  and  has  made  the  company  more  efficient  by  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  its  organization. 

in  the  development  of  the  art  of  telephony,  much  notal)le  work  has  been 
done  in  the  Citv  of  Xew  York.  Here,  under  the  busiest  of  streets  and  in  the 
highest  of  l)uildings,  has  been  woven  a  network  of  wires  that  is  now  known 
as  the  world-wonder  of  telephone  engineering.  Here  has  been  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  long-distance  lines,  which  linked  Xew  ^^^rk  to  Boston  in 
1887,  to  Chicago  in  1892,  and  to  Omaha  in  1896.  Here  the  message-rate 
policy  has  1)een  developed  to  its  highest  point,  with  the  result  that  it  costs 
nuicli  less  to  be  ])ut  in  touch  with  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  people 
than  it  did  to  be  ]nit  in  touch  with  five  hundred  people  in  1897. 

Ii  mav  lie  truly  said  that  the  City  of  X^ew^  York  has  become  for  all  coun- 
tries the  uni\ersity  of  telephony.  It  has  been  called  by  foreigners  "the  Mecca 
of  tele])li«»ne  men."  Here  J.  J.  Carty  invented  the  "bridging  bell,"  and  became 
the  first  great  educator  of  telephone  engineers.  Here  E.  F.  Sherwood  trained 
an  anii\-  of  fixe  thousand  operators  until  a  call  can  l)e  answered  to-day  in 
three  .and  iwo-tifth  seconds.  Here  H.  F.  Thurber  Imilt  u])  the  largest  of  tele- 
pliniic  ])1ants,  with  the  highest  type  of  construction.  And  the  whole  equip- 
nuiit  (»i"  i)laiii  and  enii)loyees  has  here  been  developed  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
clliciency  that  Xew  \\)y\<  has  now  the  most  perfect  methods  of  intercommti- 
uicatinii.   and   ilic   shdi'test   Inisiness  day  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  Xew  ^  ork  l^elephone  Company  has  now  grown  to  be  a  state-wide 
organization,  and  more.  It  includes  a  small  section  of  Connecticut  and  the 
most  popnlou'-  i)art  ol  Xew  Jersey.  It  com])rises  one-ninth  of  the  telephony 
<'l  the  Cniled  States,  and  one-seventh  of  the  entire  Bell  svstem.  It  is  so 
extt'nsixe,  in  laet,  that  it  rei)resents  no  less  than  eight  i)er  cent,  of  the  tele- 
phone bn-^ine^^  <»l    tlie   world. 

lo  give  ^tT\  ice  lo  its  icn  million  clieiUs,  it  has  s])ent  $114,000,000  upon 
its  plant  and  general  e(|ttii)niem.  it  has  strung  two  million  miles  of  copper 
wire,  most  of  it  in  conduits  under  the  streets  of  cities.  It  has  orsfanized  this 
unthinkable  nn'leage  of  wire  into  live  hundred  exchang-es,  linked  it  to  seven 
hundred  and  tiftv  thousand  telephones,  placed  the  whole  mechanism  in  charge 
of    twent\-one    thousand    em])loyees,    and    si)eede(l    it    uj)    to    such    a    point    of 
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efficiency  that  it  is  now  handling  a  traffic  of  more  tlian  three  miUion  conver- 
sations a  day.  One-hah",  or  a  trifle  more  of  the  hulk  of  this  great  company  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  New  York.  There  are  here  fifty-six  exchanges, 
eleven  thousand  employees,  three  hundred  eighty-fix-e  thousand  telei)hones,  one 
million  miles  of  underground  wire,  and  more  than  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  conversations  in  an  average  day.  Incredihle  as  it  may  seem  to 
foreigners,  it  is  true  that  in  this  one  American  city  there  are  more  telei)hones 
than  in  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Bristol  and  Belfast.  Even  in  the  list  of  nations,  the  City  of  New  York 
stands  in  fourth  place  in  the  development  of  telephony,  having  suri-)asscd  all 
foreign  countries  except  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  narrative  relation  of  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  this  volume,  the  population  at  various  periods  has 
heen  stated.  It  will  be  very  appropriate  therefore  to  close  it  with  the  figures 
of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  showing  that  the  population  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1910  numbered  4,766,883  souls. 

By  boroughs  the  figures  are:  Manhattan,  2,331,542,  compared  with  the 
1,850,093  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  an  increase  of  481,449.  or  26  per  cent.; 
borough  of  the  Bronx,  430,980,  as  against  200,507,  an  increase  of  230,473, 
or  1 14.9  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  Brooklyn  Borough,  1,634,351,  in  comparison 
with  the  figures  1,166,583  returned  in  1900.  an  increase  of  467,769,  or  40.1 
per  cent.;  Queens  Borough,  284,041,  where  there  were  152,999  ten  years 
before,  an  increase  of  181,042,  or  85.6  per  cent.;  and  Richmond  Borough, 
85,969,  as  against  the  67,021  of  the  previous  census,  an  increase  of  15,328, 
or  28.3  per  cent.  Tn  the  entire  city  the  figure  of  4.766,883,  as  compared  with 
the  3,437,202  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  shows  an  increase  of  1,329,681,  or  38.7 
per  cent. 

It  is  unfortunate,  so  far  as  comparison  is  concerned,  that  the  population 
of  jersey  City.  Newark  and  hundreds  of  populous  places  contiguous  to  the 
l)usiness  centre,  and  as  much  a  part  of  Commercial  New  York  as  the  bor- 
oughs of  Brooklyn.  Bronx.  Queens  or  Richmond,  do  not  show  in  census 
figures  as  a  i)art  of  the  metropolis.  P^olitically  separate,  but  in  material 
interests  an  integral  ])art  of  it,  these  New  Jersev  centres  added  make  Commer- 
cial   Xew    N'ork   a   much    closer  second   to    London    than    is    disclosed   bv    the 
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EFORE  transpkiiitation  in  America,  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Mr.  j. 
Pierpont  Morgan  was  Welsh,  his  first  American  ancestor.  Captain 
Miles  Morgan,  having  been  the  youngest  son  in  a  ])rominent  Glamorganshire 
family  in  Wales.  He  came  via  Bristol  to  America,  arriving  in  Boston,  a 
young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  in  April,  1636,  joining  a  few  weeks  later 
the  expedition  headed  b}^  William  Pynchon,  which  established  a  settlement  at 
the  junction  of  the  Agawam  River  with  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Aiassachu- 
setts.  The  settlement  was  first  named  Agawam,  but  was  changed  to  Si)ring- 
field  in  1640.  Captain  Morgan,  who  married  Prudence  Gilbert,  a  fellow  pas- 
senger on  the  voyage  from  Bristol,  became  one  of  Springfield's  foremost  citi- 
zens and  when,  during  King  Philip's  \\'ar,  the  settlement  was  sacked  and 
burned,  his  blockhouse  became  the  fortress  of  the  place,  and  he  held  it  against 
the  besieging  savages,  after  the  burning  of  the  town,  until  reinforcements  from 
Hadley  scattered  the  enemy.  A  bronze  statue  in  the  Court  House  Square  of 
Springfield  commemorates  the  patriotic  service  of  this  bold  ])ioneer.  The 
family  remained  prominent  in  Springfield  for  two  centuries,  and  Junius  Spen- 
cer Morgan,  father  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  born  in  West  Springfield  in 
18 1 3.  He  was  a  banker  in  Boston,  New  ^V^-k  and  London,  winning  interna- 
tional distinction  in  finance.  In  London  he  was  a  partner  of  George  Peabody 
&  Company  in  the  banking  house  which  later  became  J.  S.  Morgan  cK:  Com- 
panv,  of  which  he  was  head.  He  married  Juliet  Pierpnnt,  and  to  them  John 
Pierpont  Morgan  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  April   17,   iS^j- 

Mr.  Morgan's  maternal  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  Huguenot  family  of 
Pierpont  (or  Pierrepont),  through  James  Pier])ont  of  London,  whose  son  John 
came  to  Massachusetts  at  an  early  date  and  settled  in  Rox])ury,  which  lown 
he  represented  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1672.  lie  was  the 
father  of  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  born  in  Roxbury  in  1650,  who  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1681,  became  pastor  of  the  church  al  Xew  1  la\rn,  ( •..nnecli- 
cut.  in  1685,  and  was  one  of  the  three  ministers  who  fornmlaled  in  \(>^)X  the 
plan  under  which  Yale  was  established  in  1700.  Tt  was  chiefly  dn-nugli  his 
influence  that  Elihu  Yale  was  induced  to  make  his  liberal  gifts  t<.  the  college, 
and  Rev.  fames  Pierpont  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  N  ;ilc.  The 
grandson  of  this  distinguished  divine  was  also  a  clergyman.  Rev.  j..lni  I 'u-r- 
pont,  who  had  a  notable  career  as  a  poet,  and  as  an  antislavery  an.l  trniprr- 
ance' reformer ;  and  was  Mr.  Morgan's  grandfather. 

Whatever  psychological  explanation  of  Mr.  .Morgan,  based  r.n  heredity, 
the  scientist  may  find  in  these  and  collateral  Ihk-s  ot  ancestry,  there  ,s  no 
question  as  to  the  influence  upon  him  of  his  father,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan, 
who,  after  giving  him  a  thorough  education  in  the  English  ligh  Schor>l  m 
Boston  and  in  the  University  of  G5ttingen,  set  him  to  practical  work  when  he 
completed  his  studies  in  1857.     ^I^.  Morgan  began  in  the  bankmg  Imsmess  for 
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three  years  witli  the  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Company,  in  New  York  City. 
At  tlie  end  (.1  that  time,  in  1.S60,  he  started  in  husiness  for  liimself  and  as 
American  representative  of  his  father's  firm  of  George  Peal)ody  &  Company, 
later  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Company.  This  connection  enabled  him  to  give  the 
federal  government  valuable  assistance  in  the  marketing  of  its  securities  in 
Europe.  In  iSf)4  lie  formed  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Company,  and  in 
187 1  he  joined  Anthony  J.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  firm  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Com])any  in  New  York  City  and  Drexel  &  Company  in  Philadel- 
])hia!  In  1S93,  when  Mr.  Drexel  died,  Mr.  Morgan  became  senior  partner, 
although  for  years  before  that  he  had  directed  the  firm's  business  in  New 
^^ork  City.  On  January  i,  1895,  the  style  became  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company 
in  New  N'ork  and  Drexel  &  Company  in  Philadelphia,  as  at  i)resent. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  behalf  of  the  government's  finances  have 
been  called  into  requisition  many  times  since  the  Civil  War,  notably  in  the 
floating  of  government  bonds  in  1876,  1877  and  1878,  and  in  1895,  when  his 
firm  lloaled  the  v$62,ooo,ooo  in  gold  bonds  issued  by  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration to  restore  the  normal  treasury  sur])lus  of  $100,000,000  and  thereby 
save  the  ireasurv  from  a  silver  basis.  One  of  the  most  important  commis- 
sions executed  by  his  firm  for  the  general  government  was  in  connection  with 
the  payment  to  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  of  the  $40,000,000  jnir- 
chase  monev  for  the  canal.  Mr.  Morgan  has  also  been  the  intermediary  of 
foreign  governments  in  obtaining  American  participation  in  bond  subscrip- 
tion, and  secured  subscribers  for  $50,000,000  of  the  British  War  Loan  in 
I'joi:  ilu'  largest  foreign  bond  subscription  ever  made  in  the  United 
Slates. 

One  of  the  many  lines  of  activity  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  operated  with 
distinguished  success  has  been  the  reorganization  of  railroads,  upon  which 
branch  he  entered  in  1861;,  when  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk  were  contending 
I'll"  niastei"\-  in  the  railroad  world,  tipon  methods  which  often  proved  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  i)ro])erties  and  securities  involved.  One  of  the  roads  coveted 
by  ri\al  financiers  was  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  which  Mr. 
Morgan  <|nictl\-  secured  and  jnit  out  of  reach  of  further  contention  by  leasing 
it  t"  i1h-  hrlaware  and  lludson  Canal  Company.  A  railroad  reorganizer  who 
was  not  a  wrecker  was  something  of  a  rarity  in  those  belligerent  days,  but 
Mr.  Morgan's  work  in  that  line  then  and  since  has  always  been  in  the  direc- 
tinn  III  rchabiliiaiion  or  advantageous  consolidation,  and  never  destructive.  In 
f888  he  success fnll\-  took  hold  of  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
<  )liin  Railroad  and  the  "P)ig  Four"  System,  .and  ])ut  them  into  good  shape; 
and  lie  i)crlornie(l  similar  good  offices  in  i8c)i  for  the  Richmond  Terminal, 
wliicli  he  consolidated  into  the  Southern  Railway  System  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  that  section  of  the  country.     In  1895,  when  the  Reading  System  had 
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collapsed  and  appeared  to  l)e  in  vi^^or  mortis,  hecanse  of  the  over  ambitious 
operations  of  its  president,  A.  A.  McLeod,  ^[r.  Alorg-an  resuscitated  it  and  set 
it  goin^^  again.  He  also  reorganized  the  Erie  System  about  tJie  same  time, 
and  in  1896  took  the  Xew  York  and  New  England  Railroad  and  leased  it  for 
a  term  of  years  to  the  Xew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  in  a  bad  way  in  1897,  but  he  took  hold  of  it, 
secured  the  aid  of  German  capital  brotight  opposing  elements  into  liarniony, 
and  jjlaced  it  on  a  solid  basis.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  several  other  rail- 
road companies  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  \\liose  reorganization  and 
rehabilitation  have  been  planned  and  executed  by  Mr.  .Morgan,  and  the  same 
is  true  with  reference  to  street  railway  organizations,  including  the  West  End 
System  of  Boston,  and  the  street  railway  system  of  Chicago.  In  ocean  trans- 
portation also  his  genius  for  organization  has  benefited  several  important 
Atlantic   and   Gulf   lines. 

Tt  is,  however,  in  the  field  of  industrial  organization  that  his  most  note- 
worthy business  successes  have  been  achieved.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  interests,  and  in  sc\-eral  other  successful  o] K-ra- 
tions of  that  kind,  but  it  is  his  creation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  best  attests  his  soundness  of  judgment  and  broadness  of  vision.  Tie 
came  into  that  by  first  being  interested  in  the  organization  of  tlie  h\"(leral 
Steel  Company,  which  seemed  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  from  that  was  led 
into  the  view  that  a  much  larger  combination  of  interests  was  possible  and 
desirable. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  financial  world  that  no  other  man  could  liave  called 
together  the  resources  necessary  to  the  launching  of  so  great  an  enterprise. 
Its  original  capital  of  a  billion  dollars  (now  increased  to  v$  i, 400,000,000 ),  put 
this  corporation  so  high  tip  in  a  class  by  itself  that  many  predicted  f.iilure. 
declaring  it  could  never  succeed  and  that  the  stock  would  ne\er  reach  a 
respectable  figure.  But  Mr.  Morgan  saw,  and  he  made  others  see,  the  possi- 
bilities of  expansion  in  the  steel  industry,  and  the  fjuotations  of  the  Autumn 
of  1909  show  that  the  market  has  come  to  realize  how  strongly,  as  well  as 
how  broadlv,  ]Mr.  ^lorgan  planned,  when  he  and  his  associates  launched  "C 
S.  Steel"  on  the  seas  of  industry  and  finance. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  not  onl\-  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  \.  W  Ab.rgan  ..K:  Com- 
panv  and  Drexel  &  Company,  but  also  of  the  London  banking  house  of  J.  S. 
^Morgan  &  Company,  and  the  Paris  house  of  .Morgan.  I  larjes  cK:  (■omi)any. 
He  has  large  investments  in  English  securities,  and  his  influence  in  luu-opean 
markets  is  very  great.  In  the  United  States  he  has  often  demonstrated  his 
power,  in  times  of  panic  and  financial  stress,  to  stay  the  tempest  and  to  tide 
over  difticulties.  This  is  because  the  world  of  finance  is  so  well  assured  of 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  quality  of  his  leadershi]>  that  it  looks 
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1..  liim  for  o-uidance  in  such  exigencies.  This  has  l^een  time  and  again  dem- 
onstrated, and  never  more  emphaticahy  than  in  the  panic  of  1907.  when, 
because  he  had  given  his  word,  the  Trust  Company  of  America  was  saved, 
aUhough  $34,000,000  in  cash  was  paid  out  over  the  counters  before  the  run 
was  ended.^  The  meetings  of  leading  financiers  in  his  Hbrary  resuhed  in 
measures  l)v   which   the  panic   was   subdued    and    restoration    cautiously   but 

surch'    commenced. 

Great  as  is  the  prestige  held  by  Mr.  Morgan  as  a  financier,  a  writer  in 
The  Xation  a  year  or  so  ago  stated  that  the  day  would  come  when  his  fame 
as  a  bibliophile  \\ould  outshine  his  achievements  in  the  world  of  finance. 
Thouo-h  this  can  hardlv  be,  it  is  vet  a  fact  that  in  the  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  pictures  and  objcfs  d'art,  he  has  displayed  genius  and  origmahty, 
with  a  boldness  of  attack  and  a  broadness  of  vision  comparable  to  those 
exercised  in  his  great  financial  operations,  and  he  is  certainly,  to-dav,  the 
foremost  collector,  as  well  as  the  premier  financier,  of  the  United  States. 

He  owns  many  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  pictures,  representing  not 
only  the  old  masters,  but  also  works  of  the  great  artists  of  all  the  best  modern 
schools.  He  has  an  art  gallery  of  his  own  in  London,  besides  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  manv  great  paintings  in  his  home  and  library  in  New  York.  The 
catholicity  of  his  taste  and  judgment  as  a  collector  has  been  exercised  in 
numerous  and  divergent  directions,  including  the  purchase  and  gift  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  Bement  Collection  of  mineral 
specimens,  and  the  l^ififany  Exhibit  of  gems  and  pearls,  the  Ford  Collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  given  by  him  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
numerous  paintings,  porcelains  and  other  art  objects  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  porcelains  and  art 
objects  he  lias  a  priceless  collection,  including  the  original  manuscripts  of 
in.iiiN  ol  tile  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
Sevcntlt  to  tile  Sixteenth  Centuries,  of  which  a  ])artial  yet  wonderful  exhibit 
was  made-  in  tlie  Columbia  University  Library  in  1906;  and  many  rare  speci- 
iiieiis  ol  ecclesiastic  vesture  and  ornament  dating  from  the  early  mediaeval 
p^'fi'i'l-  In  this  connection,  his  purchase  of  the  Ascoli  Cope,  and  his  generous 
'■^•imii  •»!  il  l<>  iIh'  Churcli  in  Italy  (from  which  it  had  been  abstracted  many 
years  belore),  when  the  facts  of  its  history  became  known,  are  fully  remem- 
bered. I  lis  library  is  housed  in  a  beautiful  marble  structure  adjoining  his 
Xew  \  ork  home.  .\rt  in  all  i)hases  has  in  Mr.  Morgan  a  generous  patron. 
Me  is  the  chief  Mipi)orter  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  The  New 
Theatre,  opened  in  Xovember,  1909,  owes  much  to  his  personal  interest 
and  aid. 

^Ir.  M.)rgan  is  one  of  the  most  active  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  a  vestryman  and  warden  of  St.  George's  Church 
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in  New  York  City,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  many  branches  of  useful- 
ness and  activity  of  that  parish,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  11. 
Tyno-  and  his  successors,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  has  l)een  a  la\- 
deleo-ate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Among-  the  objects  benefited  by  his  munificence  are  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  New  York  City,  to  which  he  has  given  $1,350,000.  covering  the  purchase 
of  its  present  site  and  the  erection  and  completion  of  its  buildings;  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Harvard  University,  to  which  he  has  given  $1,250,000;  also 
$500,000  each  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  to  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools;  besides  substantial  donations  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Palisades  Park  Commission,  Bronx  Botanical  Garden,  Hart- 
ford Public  Librarv,  and  many  other  educational,  religious  and  charital)le 
associations  and  objects. 

Since  1S81  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  ])rominent  as  a  yachtsman,  in  which 
character  he  finds  his  most  favored  recreation.  In  that  year  he  built  the  Cor- 
sair, an  iron  steam  yacht,  which  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Corsair  K,  which 
was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  renamed  The  Gloucester,  after  which  he  built  his  present 
yacht  Corsair  HI.  Mr.  Morgan  was  commodore  of  the  New  York  \'acht 
Club  for  three  years,  and  in  that  capacity  he  built  the  cup-defender  Columbia, 
which  twice  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  vacht  Shann-ock  in  the  international 
races  for  the  America's  cup  in  1899  and  1901. 

Mr.  Morgan's  characteristics  are  those  of  skillful  generalshi])  in  all  of  the 
manifold  avenues  of  activity  in  which  his  interests  and  tastes  have  led  him. 
His  plans  are  in  the  large;  and  completely  cover  every  campaign  in  which  lie 
fio-ures,  without  burdening  himself  with  the  minuter  details.  His  strategic 
skill  has  in  no  direction  been  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  In's  remarkable 
faculty  of  choosing  lieutenants  capable  of  working  to  his  i)lans. 

He  has  received  many  honors,  including  the  honorary  degree  of  f.f..[). 
from  Yale  University  and  decorations  from  foreign  countries;  has  been  in  inti- 
mate audience  with  the  King  of  England,  the  German  K.aiser,  the  King  of 
Italy  and  other  royalties,  and  with  Pope  Leo. 

AL-.  Morgan  has  a  full  appreciati(jn  of  the  social  side  of  life,  is  a  member 
of  the  best  clubs  of  New  York,  London  and  other  cities,  and  enjoys  himself 
to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by  one  so  largely  ideiiliried  with  great  enterpri.ses. 

Mr.  Morgan  married  first,  in  1861,  Amelia  Sturgis,  daughter  <.f  joiiaihaii 
Sturgis,  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1862;  and  in  iSr,5  he  married  iM-ances 
Louise  Tracy,  daughter  of  Charles  Tracy,  a  noted  New  York  lawyer.  He 
has  a  son,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  business, 
and  three  daughters:  Louise  Pierpont  Morgan  (Mrs.  Satterlee),  Juliet  Pier- 
pont Morgan  (Mrs.  Hamilton),  and  Miss  Anne  Tracy  Morgan. 
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Ria'KXT  writer  in  the  New  York  Independent  said  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  that  he  is  "the  most  orio-inal  and  creative  American 
of  the  last  half  century."  Creative  he  certainlv  is,  and  orio-inal  to  a 
superlative  deg-ree,  and  no  less  emphatically  is  he  American,  notwith- 
standing- the  fact  that  he  is  a  Scot.  It  was  in  ancient  Dunfermline  that 
he  was  horn  Xovemher  25,  1835;  in  Dunfermline,  which  was  once 
proudest  of  the  distinction  of  being  the  burial  place  of  Bruce  and 
other  Scottish  Kings,  and  the  birthplace  of  Charles  1,  hut  now 
])oints  with  most  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  birthplace  of  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

His  father  was  a  weaver,  for  the  linen  industry  has  been  the  chief 
one  in  Dimfermline  for  about  two  centuries.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  in  the  "forties  made  trouble  for  the  weavers  of  Dunferm- 
line. Work  was  scarce,  money  scarcer,  and  the  elder  Carnegie  became 
discontented.  History  is  full  of  instances  wdiere  Discontent  has  proved 
the  turning  point  of  Destiny  for  nations  and  for  men.  It  drove  the 
Carnegie  family — father,  mother  and  two  sons,  in  1848,  via  the  barcjue 
Wiscasset,  800  tons,  which  made  the  ^'oyage  in  forty-two  days,  to 
America. 

Andrew  Carnegie  had  attended  school,  when  he  could,  in  Dunfermline, 
but  when  the  family  settled  in  Alleghen\',  Pennsylvania,  and  his  father  secured 
work  in  a  cotton  mill,  he  found  a  chance  to  work  as  a  bobbin-boy  in  the  same 
mill  at  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  \\eek,  and  he  worked  at  that  for  a  year, 
when  the  allurement  of  a  fifty  per  cent,  raise  in  salary  made  him  relinquish 
that   job  for  one  as  stoker  for  a  furnace  in  a  cellar  at  a  dollar  and  eighty 

cents  weekly. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  J.  Douglas  Reid,  a  telegrapher  and  an 
Edinburgh  man,  Andrew  secured  a  position,  when  he  was  fifteen,  as  a 
telegraph  messenger  at  three  dollars  a  week.  He  was  soon  an  operator 
at  twice  that  salary,  and  by  his  enteri)rise  and  originality  attracted 
the  favor  of  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  head  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  interest  in  Pittsburgh,  becoming  first  a  railroad  oper- 
ator and  afterward  private  secretary  to  Colonel  Scott.  That  posi- 
tion placed  him  in  touch  wMth  various  o])i)ortunities,  which  he  improved. 
The  first  was  the  chance  that  came  to  him  to  buy  ten  shares  of 
Adams  Express  Company  stock  at  sixty  dollars  ])er  sliare.  To  gel 
it,  his  mother  mortgaged  the  little  home  in  Allegheny  (his  father 
had  died  in  1855),  and  Colonel  Scott  lent  bun  ..ne  hundred  dollars  to  com- 
plete  the   jmrchase. 

The  success  of  this  first  investment  venture  was  an  encouragement  to 
make  others.     He  became  a  member  of  tlie  syndicate  which  bought  the  Storey 
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Farm,  in  the  oil  regions,  in  wliich  the  tirst  year's  (h\i(len(N  i)ai(l  haek 
the  purchase  money  several  times  over.  l^le  became  interested  ni  the 
Woodruff  Sleeping  Car  Company  at  its  inception  and  made  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  there.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Carnegie 
served,  in  Washington,  as  Superintendent  of  ]\lilitar\-  Railways  and  (lov- 
ernment  Telegraphs. 

Tn  i(S63  Colonel  Scott  became  vice  ])resident  of  the  T\Mms\l\-ania 
Railroad,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  succeeded  him  as  superinlendenl  of  the  i  "ills- 
burgh  Division.  He  entered  the  iron  business,  Ma\'  2.  i«'^r>4,  by  bux  ing 
from  Thomas  N.  Miller  a  one-sixth  interest  in  the  Sun  Cil)'  I'^irge 
Company,  which  made  a  specialty  of  axles,  the  other  j^artners.  besides 
Mr.  Miller,  being  Andrew  Kloman  and  Henr\'  Phipi)s,  and  for  about  two 
years  the  business  was  very  successful.  Mr.  Carnegie  also  organized  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company,  and  by  disposing  of  stock  to  J.  lulgar 
Thomson,  president,  Colonel  Scott,  vice  i)resident,  and  to  other  otTicials 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv,  secured  it  a  strong  position,  so 
that  it  soon  took  a  foremost  place  in  the  bridge  industry.  These  enter- 
prises became  so  important  that  Mr.  Carnegie  left  the  emi)lo\-  of  the 
railroad  in  1865.  He  kept  in  touch  with  President  Tlionison.  liowexer, 
and  when  that  gentleman  became  engaged  in  Intilding  a  branch  railroad 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  engaged  Mr.  Carnegie  to  adjust  some  differ- 
ences connected  with  the  sale  of  six  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  in 
Europe,  and  after  he  had  successfully  accomplished  that  mission,  gave 
liim  some  more  to  sell.  His  success  in  that  enterprise  gave  him  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  capital,  and  with  partners  he  purchased  land  on  the 
sUe  of  Braddock's  defeat  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1755,  and  there 
established  and  built  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.  He  built  the 
Lucy  Furnace  in  1874,  another  Lucy  Furnace  ( Xo.  2)  in  1877,  and 
bought  out  tlie  Homestead  Steel  Woi-ks  in  18S0.  He  pi-actically  created, 
or  at  least  led.  the  steel  industry  in  this  country,  and  so  emphatic  was 
his  leadership  in  its  wonderful  growth  as  to  maintain  for  him  the  ])rac- 
lical  mastery  of  it  up  to  the  time  that  he  retired  from  active  par- 
ticii)ation  in  business.  From  the  first  his  policy  was  the  improvement 
and  chcai)ening  of  i)rocesses  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  steel  quicker, 
better  and  at  less  cost,  to  adapt  this  material  to  more  and  more  uses, 
and  to  make  it  in  constantly  increasing  degree  a  staple  of  commerce.  To 
this  end  machniery  which  had  been  deemed  perfect  was  discarded 
when  better  became  available,  with  an  apparent  recklessness  which  to 
many  seemed  scandalous;  but  this  readiness  to  throw  a  good  thing  away 
to  make  room  for  a  better  kei)t  him  always  ahead  of  all  competition  in  the 
steel  industrw 
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From  I  he  lime  that  Andrew  Carnegie  first  saw  a  bessemer  steel  plant 
in  Kill  ()])erati()n  in  England  he  was  a  confirmed  optimist  in  reference  to 
the  fnttire  of  the  steel  industry.  Others  wavered  and  doubted,  but  Mr. 
Carnegie  never.  He  had  the  wisdom,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  pes- 
simistic ])eriods  of  his  competitors,  and  to  buy,  to  advantage,  plants  which 
had  been  established  as  rivals  of  his  own.  Thus  his  company  acquired 
the  Homestead  ])lant  in  1880,  and  the  Duquesne  plant  in  1890.  By  com- 
bination willi  other  interests,  his  two  firms  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Company 
and  Carnegie  brothers  &  Company  acquired  not  only  leadership  in  manufac- 
tiu'ing"  steel,  but  also  control  of  the  Frick  Coke  Company,  the  Scotia  Ore 
Mines  and  other  corporations  related  to  fuel,  raw  material,  transportation  and 
other  re(|uisites  to  practical  domination  of  the  steel  industry.  In  advancing 
to  and  mainlaining-  that  position  there  were  countless  problems  to  face,  and 
many  difticulties  to  overcome.  The  business  was  reorganized  and  consoli- 
dated in  the  Carneg'ie  Steel  Company  in  1899. 

In  the  Carnegian  campaign  for  conquest  of  the  Empire  of  Steel 
there  were  several  division  and  brigade  commanders,  but  ]\Ir.  Carnegie 
was  always  commander  in  chief.  The  employee  who  could  show  supreme 
abililv  in  any  special  department  was  encouraged  by  the  i)ros])ect  of  a 
partnership.  Voung  men  of  inherent  power  rose  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  some  from  the  humblest  positions  in  the  Carnegie  employ,  up 
the  steps  of  promotion  until  they  became  partners,  and  over  forty  young 
men  in  the  various  departments  reached  the  goal  and  became  million- 
aires. In  1901  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized  and 
after  much  negotiation,  Mr.  Carnegie,  then  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  con- 
sented to  sell. 

J\Ir.  Carneg-ie  retired  from  business  when  he  sold  out  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  but  he  had  only  changed  the  direction  and  not  the  volume, 
of  his  activities.  To  retire,  in  the  sense  of  becoming-  idle,  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  one  of  his  temperament.  Therefore  it  is  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  released 
from  business,  has  become  more  strongly  identified  with  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. 

His  philanthropies  have  been  projected  along  the  lines  of  adding  t 
the  intelligence  of  the  English-speaking  people.  In  his  own  clnldh 
his  opportunities  for  securing  a  formal  education  were  much  restricted. 
Thechief  asset  he  gained  by  his  attendance  at  the  Duiiicrniliiie  schools  was 
a  love  for  reading.  This  he  indulged  to  the  fullest  i)ossible  extent,  and  tlie 
difficulties  which  he  found  in  securing  the  books  he  wanted  so  inq)resse(l 
him,  that  after  achieving  financial  success  he  began  ])rovi(ling  library 
buildings,  first  in  his  home  town  of  Alleghen>-.  scnn  after  in  Ins  native 
town   of   Dunfermhne,   later   in   Pittsburgh,  and  after  that  in  any  and  every 
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place  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  British  Empire  which  showed  a  need 
for  a  hbrary,  and  would  provide  for  it  a  site  and  maintenance.  He  has 
given  for  this  purpose  over  fifty  million  dollars  for  about  two  thousand 
iil^rary  buildings,  and  is  still  providing  libraries  at  a  rate  averaging  one 
every  other  working  da}'. 

Besides  libraries,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  largely  to  educational  pur- 
poses. He  has  helped  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  various  sums  aggre- 
gating more  than  twenty  million  dollars;  endowed  the  Carnegie  [nstitu- 
tion,  in  aid  of  scientific  research  work,  with  $12,000,000;  established  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  to  provide  pensions  for  retired  professors,  with 
$15,000,000;  the  Carnegie  Relief  Fund,  for  employees  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  $5,000,000;  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund,  $5,000,000;  the  Pitts- 
burgh Technical  Schools,  $5,746,000,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
which  includes  Museum,  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  exceeding  $20,000,000; 
Scottish  Universities,  $10,000,000;  for  the  Engineering  Buildings,  New 
York,  built  for  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  American 
wSociet}-  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers and  Engineers'  Club,  $1,500,000;  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
$1,000,000;  to  New  York  City  for  branch  libraries,  $5,200,000,  and  Phila- 
delpliia,  $1,500,000,  for  thirty  branch  libraries;  his  aggregate  gifts  for 
library  buildings  for  communities  who  are  to  maintain  libraries  by  tax- 
ation being  over  $50,000,000,  and  has  ])rovided  large  sums  for  other  pur- 
poses, his  ])ublic  benefactions  exceeding  $150,000,000,  without  including 
his  ])rivate  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  advocates  of 
international  i)eace,  and  furnished  the  fund  of  $1,500,000  for  the  building 
<»l  ihe  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague.  He  presided  over  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference  held  in  New  York  City  in  1907.  He  is,  in 
lad,  as  distinguished  for  originality  in  his  way  of  using  his  fortune  as 
lor  tlic  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  it.  The  conven- 
tional story  of  the  rise  of  a  poor  boy  to  wealth  includes  the  phrase  that 
the  subject  gave  his  "undeviating  attention  to  his  business,"  but  that  does 
not  lit  the-  career  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  That  he  had  unpi-ecedented  suc- 
cess 111  business  was  not  because  he  did  not  attend  to  other  things.  He 
went  around  the  world  (.ver  a  (|uarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  has  made 
abdut  mnet\  trii)s  across  the  ocean.  He  holds  a  place  of  distinction  as 
an  author  wjiieh  nian\  i)rofessional  literary  men  might  envy,  and  he 
gained  the  personal  friendship  of  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Morley,  Mat- 
thew Am.  .Id.  (dadstone.  hdm  Bright  and  many  other  leading  men 
<>t  Ih-itani  and  America,  long  before  he  had  entered  the  rank  of  the 
millioiiaries. 
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His  two  earliest  books  were  the  result  of  his  travels,  as  indicated 
by  their  titles:  "An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain"  (icSH^),  and 
"Round  the  World"  (1884).  His  next  book,  "Triumphant  Democracy" 
(1886),  has  become  a  classic  as  an  appreciation  of  American  institu- 
tions. His  later  books,  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth"  (1900),  and  "The 
Empire  of  Business"  (1902),  deal  in  an  entirely  original  way  with  the 
subjects  and  problems  suggested  by  their  titles,  and  the  last  named  has 
been  translated  into  eight  languages,  including  Greek  and  Japanese.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  also  written  and  published  a  "Life  of  James  Watt"  for  the 
"Famous  Scots"  series  (1906),  and  "Problems  of  To-day"  (1908);  be- 
sides various  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews  in  America  and 
Britain. 

His  writings,  as  his  life,  are  imbued  with  the  American  s])irit.  and 
vet  he  is  a  true  Scot.  His  heart  beats  true  to  Scotland  in  general  and 
to  Dunfermline  in  particular.  He  has  endowed  that  town  with  more 
than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  for  its  public  institutions.  In  Scot- 
land he  is  the  Laird  of  Skibo  Castle  (which  he  bought  in  1897).  lie  fills 
the  role  in  harmony  with  the  best  Scottish  traditions  and  he  keeps  his 
own  piper.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  LMiixersity  of  St.  Andrew, 
Edinburgh,  in  1902,  and  he  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  all  the  Scottish  L'niversities:  of  Glasgow,  1905,  Aberdeen 
and  Edinburgh,  1906,  and  the  University  of  Birmingham,  1907;  as  well 
as  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906,  and  McCjill  Universit>-,  .\b)n- 
treal.  He  w^as  elected  president  of  the  British  Iron  and  Stct'l  InsiimU'  in 
1903,  being  the  only  American  who  has  ever  receixed  tliat  lionoi".  .Mr. 
Carnegie  has  also  received  more  freedoms  of  cities  in  his  native  I.ukI  ihan 
any    other   man,    having   received    over    fifty    in     iMiglaiid,    Scotland    and 

Ireland. 

Mr.  Carnegie  cares  nothing  for  the  ostentations  of  wealth.  I  lis  honu'  hfe 
is  domestic  and  comfortable,  though  in  no  degree  lacking  in  hospitahl\.  I  lis 
way  of  living  is  very  modest  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  ol  llu-  young 
partners  he  has  helped  to  fortune.  He  is  very  earnest  in  the  things  that 
inte'-est  him,  from  the  advocacy  of  simplified  s])elling  to  iIk-  i)ropaganda  of 
universal  peace.  He  was  married  late  in  life  (1887),  to  Miss  Louise  W  hit- 
field,  of  New  York,  and  has  one  daughter,  Margaret,  born  in  \X^)y.  The 
family  town  house  is  in  New  York.  His  i)uhlic  activities  carry  him  to  many 
places,  and  his  summers  are  si)ent  in   ScotlaiiT 

The  career  of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  intensely  interesting,  and  lias  been 
the  subject  of  manv  articles  and  volumes.  His  characteristics  arc  marked  by 
great  individuality  in  all  the  ])hases  of  his  activity  as  capitalist,  pliilanthropist, 
litterateur,  philosopher  and  publicist. 
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AlONG  living-  men  no  name  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  City,  State  and  Nation  tlian  that  of  Hon.  Levi  Tar- 
sons  Morton.  In  the  country  at  large,  which  he  served  with  great  ahility  and 
distinction  as  Minister  to  France  and  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
in  the  State  of  Xew^  York  whose  executive  affairs  he  administered  most  effect- 
ively as  governor,  and  in  the  Ciiy  of  New  York,  of  which  he  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  foremost  citizens,  his  name  is  held  in  high  honor. 

He  is  of  old  New  England  lineage,  being  descended  in  direci  line  from 
George  Morton,  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  England,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  P^athers 
who  landed  from  the  ship  "Ann"  at  Plymouth,  Alass.,  in  1623.  Mr.  Morton 
was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vermont,  May  16,  1824,  being  the  youngest  son  of 
Rev.  Oliver  and  Lucretia  (Parsons)  Morton.  His  mother  was  also  of  a  good 
New  England  family,  and  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  distinguished  in 
religious  history  as  the  first  American  missionary  to  Palestine,  and  it  was 
after  him  that  Mr.  Morton  was  named.  He  was  educated  in  ilie  Shoreham 
Academy,  but  derived  fully  as  much  educational  benefit  from  the  refined  and 
intellectual  influences  of  his  family  life  in  the  modest  ])arsonage  which  was 
his  boyhood  home  as  from  any  of  the  formal  teaching  he  received. 

Lie  became  connected  with  mercantile  business  and  was  tints  engaged  for 
five  years  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  later  as  a  clerk  with  the  prominent  house 
of  James  M.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Boston,  of  which  he  became  a  ])artner  in  1S52, 
another  member  of  that  firm  being  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  afterward  an 
international  banker  of  the  firm  of  George  Peabody  (!t  Co.,  London,  and  the 
father  of  AL".  I.  Pierpont  Alorgan.  Air.  Morton  came  to  .\cw  ^■ork  (ily 
in  1854,  and  established  the  wdiolesale  dry  goods  commission  house  of 
Alorton  and  Grinnell,  which  became  one  of  the  most  successful  in  l]ic 
country. 

He  established  a  banking  l)usiness  in  186:;,  tinder  ilie  style  of  L.  V. 
Alorton  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  Air.  George  I'.liss  became  a  partner  in  i8r)S.  the 
style  changing  to  Alorton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  association 
with  Sir  John  Rose,  who  had  previously  been  Alinister  of  l''inance  of  Canada, 
he  founded  the  London  house  of  Alorton,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  wlii<li  lie  remained 
at  the  head  until  its  dissolution.  The  firm  of  Alorton,  I'.liss  &  Co.  was  suc- 
ceeded October  i,  1899,  by  llie  :\h)rion  TiihI  Company,  of  wliich  he  has  ever 
since  been  president;  he  is  also  president  oi  ihe  I'lfih  Avenue  Tnist  Conii.any, 
and  a  director  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Con)])aiiy,  Nome  In^iranre  Company, 
Panama  Coal  Company,  and  the  Washington  Life   Insurance  Company. 

Air.  Alorton's  London  house  w^as,  from  1873  to  1884.  and  again  after 
1889  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  in  I,ondon.  and  he  had 
charge  of  manv  of  the  largest  financial  negotiations  r,i  the  governmenl.      He 

^ized  the  syndicate  of  banks,  including  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  J.  S.  Mor- 
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gan  &  Co.,  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  and  Jay  Cooke,  McCuhoch  &  Co., 
which  successfully  placed  the  5-per-cent.  Government  loan  of  1871,  and  assisted 
in  the  funding-  of  the  national  debt  and  in  making-  possible  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  at  a  fixed  rate.  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  other  London  bankers  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Geneva  Award  of  $15,000,000,  and  the  Halifax  Fishery  Award 
of  $5,500,000. 

In  the  arena  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  Mr.  Morton  has  had  a  career 
as  distinguished  as  in  finance.  In  1876,  in  a  convention  held  shortly  before 
the  election,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Elev- 
enth Congressional  District,  without  having  been  previously  consulted.  There 
was  no  time  for  efi^ective  canvass,  but  the  Democratic  majority  was  reduced  by 
400  votes.  He  w^as  appointed  in  1878,  by  President  Hayes,  honorary  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  the  Fall  of  the  same 
year  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Eleventh  District  and  after 
an  energetic  canvass  was  elected  by  more  than  7,000  plurality  to  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress;  and  he  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  in  1880. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Morton's  standing  as  a  financier  of  unsurpassed  ability 
and  untarnished  record  gave  him  a  position  of  authority  in  connection  with 
financial  legislation,  and  his  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  unlimited  free  coin- 
age of  silver  in  1879  were  among  the  most  direct  and  authoritative  in  that 
debate.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  international  ])olitics  and  foreign 
relations,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs  in  the 
l'"<)rly-sixth  Congress.  He  received  an  informal  tender  of  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  General  Garfield  in  1880,  but 
lliough  tliis  offer  was  equivalent  to  an  election,  he  declined  it.  He  also 
declined  the  ])()sition  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tendered  by  President  Garfield 
in    iSSi.  bill  served  as   United  States  Minister  to  France  from  1881  to  1885. 

Mr.  .\b)rt()n  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  representatives 
ever  sent  b\-  our  Government  to  France.  He  removed  the  Leg-ation  from  its 
foniKT  i)Ia(c  into  one  of  the  best  localities  in  Paris  in  a  mansion  which  he 
rented  al  his  own  expense.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the  great  French 
statesmen  of  that  day  -Ferry,  Gambetta,  De  Freycinct,  and  others,  and  in 
social  as  well  as  in  governmental  circles  won  the  favor  of  the  French,  and 
\\\v  iiiunicipahty  naiiied  the  square  upon  which  he  had  established  the  Lega- 
tion. "I  'lacx-  des  luals  Unis."  Fie  drove  the  first  rivet  in  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of 
"I.iIktIv  I'jiligFiciiiiig  the  World."  and  had  the  honor  of  accepting  that  statue 
ior  his  go\cniiiicMit  ;  took  a  ])ul)lic  i)art  in  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Lafayette  at  Le  Puy,  his  birthplace,  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Electrical  h:xposition,  and  a  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sub- 
marine Cable  Convention.     Americans  resident  in  or  visitors  to  France  during 
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Mr.  Alorton's  incumbency  found  the  Legation  efficient  and  courteous,  and 
practical  diplomacy  he  was  especially  successful  notably  in  securing  from 
France  the  recognition  of  American  corporations,  and  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  American  pork. 

Mr.  Morton  was  nominated  at  the  Chicago  Convention  June  25,  1888,  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  w^as  elected  in  the  following  November.  There  w^as  never  a 
man  who  filled  the  A^ice-Presidential  chair  with  more  ability  or  ])resided  over 
the  United  States  Senate  with  greater  courtesy  or  impartiality.  When  his 
term  was  closing  he  received  a  letter  written  in  highly  complimentary  terms 
and  signed  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate,  tendering  to  him  a  ban- 
cjuet  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  Washington,  held  February  zy,  1893,  at  which 
Air.  Morton  was  warmly  eulogized  by  Senators  of  both  ])arties. 

In  1894  Mr.  Morton  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  ^'ork.  The 
State  had  been  in  Democratic  hands  since  1882,  and  the  Democratic  i)lurality 
had  been  45,000  in  1892.  Mr.  Morton  was  elected  by  a  ])lura]ity  of  156.000, 
and  his  term  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  and  its  ])eo])le. 

Governor  Morton  is  the  owner  of  "Ellerslie"  at  Rhinecliff,  l\hinebeck-on- 
Hudson,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  country  houses,  a  modern 
structure  in  the  English  Renaissance  style,  siu'rounded  by  a  i)ark  and  a 
large  farm,  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  and  pastures  and  large  barn  for 
what  is  probably  the  finest  herd  of  ])edigreed  (iuernseys  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  also  yards  and  buildings  for  flocks,  numbering 
thousands,  of  fine  poultry.  The  situation  is  one  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  com- 
manding" fine  views  of  the  Hudson  River  and  \'a]le\-  and  of  the  mountain 
range  beyond.     The  town  house  is  at  681   Fifth  Avenue. 

In  social  life  Governor  Morton  is  held  in  highest  esteem,  for  his  has  been 
a  career  typical  of  public  and  personal  rectitude,  and  expressive  of  [he  highest 
ideals  of  American  citizenship.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  ICngland  Society 
and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  president  of  the  Metroi)()litan  Club  of  New 
^'ork,  and  member  of  the  Union,  Union  League,  Century.  Lawyers',  Republi- 
can, Tuxedo  and  Down  Town  Clubs. 

He  married,  in  1856,  Aliss  Lucy  Kiml)all,  daughter  of  I-'Jijali  II.  Kimball 
and  member  of  an  old  Long  Island  faniilv.  She  died  in  1871,  and  in  1S73  he 
married  Anna  Livingston  Street,  daughter  of  William  I.  Street  and  grand- 
daughter of  General  Randolph  S.  Street,  and  a  descendant  of  the  old  Man- 
hattan families  of  Livingston,  Schuyler  and  \an  Rensselaer.  (  )f  his  five  chil- 
dren, four  are  now  living:  Edith  Living.ston.  who  married,  A])nl  30,  1900, 
William  Corcoran  Eustis;  Llelen,  who  married  in  LondrMi,  in  October,  1901, 
the  Comte  de  Perigord,  now  Due  de  \^alencery;  .Mice,  married  in  h'ebruary, 
1902,  to  Winthrop  Rutherford:  and  Mary  Morton,  unmarried. 
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J(  )|  I  X  D.W'ISON  ROCKEFELLER,  whose  achievements  m  business 
and  philanthropy  have  earned  him  world-wide  distinction,  was  born 
at  Kichford,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  July  8,  1839,  son  of  William  Avery  and 
l^liza  (Davison)  Rockefeller.  His  grandfather  was  son  of  Godfrey  Rocke- 
feller, of  Massachusetts.  \\'illiam  A.  Rockefeller,  his  father,  engaged  in 
various  enter])rises,  and  trained  his  son  to  practical  business  ideas.  In  1850 
the  family  remo\cd  to  Cuyahoga  Countv,  Ohio,  locating  on  a  small  farm  at 
Strongsville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  and  later  removed  to  Parma, 
another  Cle\'eland  suburb. 

Mis  father's  training  and  his  own  bent  led  him  early  into  practical  busi- 
ness activities,  the  first  of  which  was  when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  became 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  flock  of  turke3^s,  of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mother,  who  gave  him  the  curds  from  the  milk  to  feed  them,  he  made  a  sub- 
stantial success.  His  education  had  been  conducted  as  a  preparation  for  a 
college  course,  but  when  he  was  sixteen  it  was  decided  that  he  should  leave 
the  high  school  course,  which  he  had  nearly  completed,  and  spend  a  few^  months 
in  a  commercial  college  in  Cleveland,  a  training  which  he  had  always  highly 
\-alue(l.  When  the  course  was  finished  he  found,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
search,  a  place  in  the  forwarding  commission  house  of  Hewitt  &  Tuttle,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1855,  remaining  with  that  house  as  clerk  for  fifteen  months,  receiv- 
ing fiftx-  dollars  for  his  first  three  months'  work,  and  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  during  the  year  1856,  and  after  that  becoming  cashier  and  bookkeeper 
in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  firm,  whose  business  activities  were  so  diversified 
that  hi.rduties  gave  him  many  problems  to  work  out.  His  experience  in  that 
house  was  of  the  highest  value  as  a  business  training,  and  his  genius  for 
business  was  evidently  of  great  value  to  the  firm,  which  confided  many  of  its 
most  important  matters  to  his  hands,  although  he  was  still  a  boy  in^  years, 
and  every  account  against  the  firm  was  carefully  scrutinized  and  audited  by 

him. 

In  1858,  although  only  nineteen  years  old.  he  left  that  firm  to  establish, 
as  an  ecpial  partner^of  M.'  B.  Clark,  the  commission  firm  of  Clark  &  Rocke- 
feller, each  putting  in  two  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  saved  up 
about  seven  or  eio^it  hundred  dollars,  and  borrowed  the  remainder  from  his 
father  at  ten  per  cent.,  then  a  common  rate  for  ]M-ivate  loans.  The  business 
was  successful  from  the  first,  and  soon  attained  large  proportions,  the  sales 
for  the  first  vear  aggregating  half  a  million  dollars.  To  carry  the  business 
frequent  loans  had  ^to  be  procured  from  the  banks,  but  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 
the  financial  man  of  the  firm,  and  succeeded  at  all  times  in  securing  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  the  business  going,  although  the  process  was  often  attended 
with  difficulties,  which  all  w^ent  into  the  training  which  made  him  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  financiers. 
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In  i860  the  firm  went  uulside  of  its  regular  prixhuT  luisincss  in  join 
James  and  Richard  Clark  and  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews  in  the  -.il  rehnin.i;  l»u.siness 
of  Andrews,  Clark  &  Company,  which  they  oroanized,  Mr.  Andrews  hein^ 
the  manufacturing  man  of  the  concern,  lie  had  learned  the  process  of  cleans- 
ing crude  petroleum  hv  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  he  attended  to  that  fea- 
ture of  the  husiness.  As  that  husiness  developed,  the  lirm  of  ("lark  \-  Rocke- 
feller was  called  upon  to  supply  a  large  special  capital,  and  in  iSh;  the  part- 
nership of  Andrews,  Clark  tS:  Company  was  dissoKcd.  The  arrangement  that 
the  cash  assets  should  be  collected  and  the  dehts  paid  was  a  matter  ol  course, 
but  the  plant  and  good  will  remained  for  disjwsition.  Tt  was  decided  that  the 
partners  should  compete  among  themselves  for  the  ownership,  and  a  lawyer 
who  represented  the  Clarks  served  as  auctioneer.  .Mr.  Rockefeller,  who 
wanted  to  go  actively  into  the  oil  business  with  Mr.  .Andrews,  secured  the 
business  at  his  bid  of  $72,500  and  the  firm  of  Rockefeller  <X:  .\ndrews 
was  established.  Very  soon  after,  Mr.  Rockefeller  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  produce  commission  business  of  Clark  »K;  Rockefeller  in  his 
partner. 

Thus  began  Mr.  Rockefeller's  long  and  successful  career  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, then  in  its  infancy  and  very  crudely  organized.  To  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates  must  be  credited  the  most  important  stejis  in  its  development,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  processes  for  the  improvement  of  the  oil,  the  util- 
ization of  by-products,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  consumer,  by  the 
building  of  pipe  lines  and  the  consequent  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  deliveries, 
and  by  dealing  in  large  measure  direct  with  the  consumer. 

Later  Messrs.  Rockefeller  &  Andrews,  with  Mr.  William  Rockefeller, 
established  in  Cleveland  the  firm  of  William  Rockefeller  &  Company,  which 
built  a  new  plant  called  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
partners  united  in  establishing  in  New  York  City  the  firm  of  Rockefeller  & 
Company,  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  refineries.  In  1867  the  firms  of 
William  Rockefeller  &  Company,  Rockefeller  &  Andrews,  Rockefeller  &  Com- 
pany, and  S.  V.  Harkness  and  Henry  M.  Flagler,  united  in  forming  the  firm 
of  Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler,  thus  uniting  under  one  executive 
management  the  business  which  these  separate  firms  and  individuals 
had  carried  on,  and  combining  into  one  harmonious  organization  the 
departments  of  production,  transportation  and  sale  of  their  products  and 
by-products. 

In  1870  the  business  had  so  increased  that  a  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  business  seemed  desirable,  and  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  taking  over  the  business  of  Rocke- 
feller, Andrews  &  Flagler.  Of  this  company  John  D.  Rockefeller  became 
president;  William  Rockefeller,  vice  president;  and  Henry  M.  Flagler,  secre- 
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lar\'  and  treasurer.  Many  other  refineries  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
^'«)rk  associated  themselves  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  iXSj  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  with  a  capital  stock 
ot  $70,000,000,  later  increased  to  $95,000,000,  and  which,  within  seven  or  eight 
years,  came  into  i)ossession  of  the  stocks  of  the  companies  controlling  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  petroleum  refining  business  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the 
nil  producing  interests.  After  prolonged  litigation,  begun  in  1890,  the  Trust 
voluntarily  dissolved,  and  in  1899  t^^^  present  form  of  organization  was 
a(lo|)ted.  The  chief  of  the  Standard  Oil  corporations  is  The  Standard  Oil 
Coni])any.  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  many  subsidiary  corjwrations  in  this  and  other  countries,  constitu- 
ting the  largest  business  interest  under  identical  control  in  the  world.  It 
owns  many  thousands  of  acres  of  oil  lands,  vast  numbers  of  wells,  refineries, 
l)ipe  lines,  and  oil  steamships  and  has  business  houses  not  only  in  all  principal 
American  cities  but  also  in  the  most  important  cities  in  foreign  countries,  all 
over  the  world. 

At  wirious  times  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  owned  large  interests  outside  of 
those  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Notable  among  those  in- 
terests mav  be  named  the  control  of  the  great  iron  ore  interests  of  Minnesota, 
which  he  linallv  sold  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  story  of 
which,  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  details  of  his  life  history,  is  found 
in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Random  Reminiscences  of  ^len  and  Events,  published  in 
1909. 

While  the  ])lace  earned  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a  great  capitalist,  and  as 
creator  of  an  industrial  organization  far  surpassing  any  previous  one  in  the 
world's  history  gives  him  great  distinction,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  longest 
remembered  for  his  philanthropies  and  benefactions.  This  will  be  so  not  only 
because  of  their  large  aggregate  amount  ($122,554,662  to  the  beginning  of 
1910),  though  that  surpasses  all  precedent,  but  even  more  because  the  same 
mastery  of  the  art  of  effective  organization  which  built  up  his  business  enter- 
prises has  been  applied  by  him  to  his  philanthropic  endeavors.  They  cover  a 
wide  range,  and  include  plans  for  education  and  generally  for  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  uplift,  for  the  relief  of  physical  suft'ering,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  research  into  the  causes   for  disease  and   the  means   for   its 

prevention. 

Alany  educational  institutions  have  been  objects  of  his  liounty,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  has  received  from  him 
more  than  $25,000,000,  exclusive  of  $6,000,000,  to  its  Medical  Department 
(Rush  Medical  College).  The  churches,  missions  and  benevolences  of  the 
Baptist  denominatioiC  of  which  he  is  a  devoted  member,  have  been  favored 
^K;..fc  r.i  hie  hnnntv    ns  have  also  been  various  branches  of  the  \oung  Men's 
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Christian  Association,  iu\cnilc  refornialorics.  ilk-  (  k-Noland  imIv  parks,  soc-ial 
settlements,  and  other  ^ood  causes.  The  l\(»cket\'ller  Insimiu-  tor  Mechcal 
Research,  to  which  he  has  i^-i\en  S4, :;()(). ooo  and  l  lie  1  1<  h  .kwnmi  i-un«k  which 
he  endowed  with  $1,000,000.  are  exanii)les  of  the  hi,i;hly  practical  scopt-  ;md 
purpose  of  some  of  the  most  far-reachiu'^-  of  his  henetactions.  jlu-  ( icueral 
Education  Board,  whicli  he  has  endowed  with  liie  unprecedented  sum  oi  $5,^.- 
000.000.  is  a  hroadly  though  carefully  planned  oriianizalion  having-  lor  its 
purposes  the  ])romotion  of  education  in  the  Tnited  States,  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex  or  creed,  and  es])eciall\  to  systematize  and  make  ellecti\t'  \ari- 
ous  forms  of  educational  heneticence. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  the  roult  of  his  loni;  experience,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  is  most  needed  to  make  henevolencc  effective  is  t(»  <»rL;anize 
it,  so  that  misdirection.  du])lication  and  waste  will  he  eliminated:  to  establish. 
in  fact,  a  Benevolent  Trust,  or  corporation  to  manage  tile  husiness  side  ot 
benefactions.  This  idea  is  most  interestini;l\-  and  lucidly  e\presse<l  in  ihi-  linal 
chapter  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Random  Reminiscences,  bi-fori'  mmlioni'd.  and 
has  recently  received  concrete  expression  in  the  proposition  toi-  ilu-  u-dc-ral 
incorporation  of  The  Rockefeller  ^^  lundatioii,  for  which  the  authori/ation  ol 
Congress  has  been  asked.  Throuj^h  this  Foundation  Mr.  Rockefeller  i>ropo.scs 
to  endow  and  set  in  motion  a  \ehicle  of  most  complete  effectiveness  for  the 
business  side  of  i)hilanthroi)\-.  and  a  medium  for  the  benefactions  of  himself 
and  others  to  ])romote  all  u])liflinL^-  and  humane  causes  and  to  allex'iate  mis- 
fortune, dis])el  ionorance,  and  remoxe   wrong  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  fond  of  his  home,  and  little 
attracted  by  clubs  or  social  organizations.  His  delight  in  tree-])lanling  is  one 
of  his  best-known  hobbies,  and  he  has  attained  a  skill  in  that  direction  which 
few  of  the  ])rofessional  landscape  gardeners  can  sur])ass.  Golfing  has  l)een 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  favorite  amusement  in  recent  years,  and  he  finds  it  a  health- 
ful and  pleasant  relaxation.  He  has  not  been  active  in  his  large  Inisiness 
interests  for  several  years  past,  leaving  their  management   in    the   hands   of 


younger  associates. 


Mr.  Rockefeller  married,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Se])tember  S,  1864,  Laura 
C.  Spelman,  and  they  had  four  children  and  eight  grandchildren.  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  born  in  1866,  died  in  1906.  She  was  married 
to  Professor  Charles  A.  Strong  in  1889.  Alta,  born  in  1871,  is  now  the  wife 
of  E.  Parmalee  Prentice,  and  Edith,  born  in  1872,  married  Harold  F.  McCor- 
mick  in  1895.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  only  son,  was  born  in  1874,  and 
married  Abby  Greene  Aldrich,  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Xelson  A. 
Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Besides  his  town  house  in  New  \'ork  City,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  estates  at 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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KLAXIX)  IIKOXSOX  POTTER,  distinguished  business  man  and 
linancicr.  was  l)(^rn  at  Charlcmont,  ?>anklin  County,  Massachusetts, 
Marcli  lo.  iSj:^,  of  IHiritan  descent,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sophia  (Rice) 
Totter.  Me  was  e(kicated  in  local  schools,  took  a  partial  course  in  Williams 
('..lk-,L,^e  (which  later  j2:ave  him  the  LL.D.  deg-ree),  then  taught  school  and 
vtuihed  law  in  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  Boston  office.  In  1848  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and 
engaged  in  ]  tract  ice. 

In     |S3_'    he    became    a 
partner   in   the   sewing-  ma 
chiiu-  lii'm  of  ( Irowr,  liaker 
\-     (ompany;     removed     to 
Xew    Ndrk  and  eslal)lished 
the   l)usiness   here    in    1853, 
and  in   1854  l)ecame  the  first 
and  onl\  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  (irover 
\     i'.aker    Sewing    .Machine 
('omjianx    until    it    termina- 
ted acti\e  business  in   1876. 
I  le  acijuired  larg-e  real 
estate    interests,    and    con- 
structed,    under     his     own 
superxision.      man\'      large 
stores  and  warehouses,  and 
1>ecame      prominent      as      a 
linancier.     lie  was  origina- 
tor of  the  present  national 
banking-  system,  which  was 
lirst    outlined    by   him    in   a 
letter  to  Salmon   P.   Chase, 
secretary    of    the    treasury, 
in  1861.  and  was  adopted  by 
act  of  Congress  of  February 

'''   Sela<  a  \\-hi^  before  the  war,  voted  for   Mr.   Lincoln   in    ,860,   was  a 
1.  ttt.r   T8fu    was  elected  to  and  served  in  the  borty-eighth  Congress 

Democrat  attei    IN)I,  ^^as  eiceicu  l^  ,,ff^:,.^  nntil  1ii^ 

from  .88,  to  1885.  and  he  continued  always  actue  ,n  ,n,l.l,c  attans  untd  li.s 

"^"'h  ■  r:L;^'  .f  :8S0,  Manha  G.   NX.ley.  who  died  in  .87..  and  had  seven 
ehddl-In  hv  ,,::,  ntarnage;  and  he  ntarned,  second,  Mary  Kate  ..nsly. 
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V.\\<\  MOkRlSCJX  FLAGLER— A  man  of  high  rank  among- 
America's  great  upbiiilders,  whose  home  has  long  been  New 
^■<)^k.  hut  whose  hal)itat  is  as  often  Pahn  Beach  as  Fifth  Avenue,  is  Henry 
Morrison  Fhigler.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hopewell  (near  Canan- 
(laigua,  New  ^'o^k).  January  2,  1830,  the  year  when  there  were  exactly 
twenty-four  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergN-man  of  narrow  means,  he  went  to  the  district  school.  At 
fourteen,  feeling  that  his  room  was  more  valuable  to  his  father  than  his 
companx.  lie  ireked  lo  Uellevue,  a  town  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 
'I  lure  he  worked  for  some  years,  entering  on  his  way  that  great  Nine- 
teenth C'eniury  high  school  of  high  finance  "the  country  store."  But  like 
others  with  the  ferment  of  greater  things  in  his  system,  he  sought  a  wider 
Ill-Id.  though  he  had  lifted  himself  from  clerk  to  partner  and  made  the 
linn  the  chief  shipper  of  grain  in  the  town.  The  salt  wells  of  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  were  the  magnet  that  drew  him  into  strange  enterprise.  Out 
of  tliis  \enture.  which  in  those  days  constituted  a  "craze,"  he  came  out  a 
loser,  after  seeing  the  \ision  of  fortune  grow  golden-edged  only  to  fade 
a\\a\.  Then  to  Clexeland  he  turned.  He  tried  grain-commission,  an  old 
ground.  Mere  he  met  the  youthful  John  D.  Rockefeller,  then  struggling 
also  out  of  his  commercial  shell.  Flagler  was  the  older,  but  the  two  men 
were  of  a  mind,  and  Magler  joined  the  newly  forming  firm  of  Rockefeller, 
Andrews  »K:  Flagler.  This  was  in  February,  1867.  It  is  history  how  the  firm, 
attracted  bv  the  great  petroleum  possibilities,  went  into  oil  refining;  how  Mr. 
l^lcTgler  mastered  the  details  of  the  oil  business  in  all  its  ramifications,  exhibit- 
ine  an  exactitude  of  theorv  and  practice  almost  unique;  how  in  pursuit  of 
this  the  firm  standardized  petroleum  products  in  a  w^ay  unknown  to  the  some- 
what chaotic  oil  Inisiness  of  that  day;  how  greatly  they  prospered,  attracting 
other  oil  refiners  to  join  fortunes  wath  them,  and  how^  with  clear  heads  and 
unbounded  vigor  they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Petrolia,  in  1870,  with  the  flag 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces.  Their  com- 
pany won  all  along  the  line,  and  to  H.  M.  Flagler  it  owed  much  of  this  prog- 
ress. \\Q:\\xh  rolled  in,  and  accumulations  grew.  In  the  Board  of  Directors, 
his'  vigor,  his  healthv  optimism,  balanced  by  a  certainty  in  his  estimates  of  men, 
of  ways  and  means,'  carried  the  company's  banner  continually  forward.  They 
were  a  masterful  group  that  met  daily  about  the  directors'  table,  and  the  way 
H  M  Flagler  held  his  own  and  helped  swell  the  total  of  the  marvelously 
expanding  business  without  obtrusion  of  his  personality,  bespeaks  the  mod- 
estv  devotion  and  simple  sincerity  of  the  man.  For  eighteen  years  all  his 
enero-ies  were  so  directed.  The  company  that  started  with  one  million  had 
now'^in  T882,  seventy  millions  of  capital.  A  new  generation  of  ofi^cials  was 
arisino-     and    Air.    Flagler   believed   that  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  the  bur- 
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den  of  power  should  rest,  so,  I)y  and  1;y — in  1SS5 — when  Mr.  IHa.^ier  was 
half  way  on  the  road  hetween  fifty  and  sixty,  he  (le\el( 'ped  a  desire  l..r 
new  creations.  A  journey  to  the  South  l)r(Ui.^iit  him  to  ."^i.  An^usline.  hy 
the  ])alm-shaded  ocean  frontage  of  Florida,  and  his  iniai^inalii  >n  took  lire 
at  the  thought  of  what  a  i)icturesf|ue  ])ara(lise  the  C(tuniry  was  that  tasci 
nated  the  seafaring  S])anish  caxaliers  of  four  centuries  ago.  and  how- 
habitable  and  productive  it  could  be  made,  ddien  and  ilwvc  lu'  began  a 
series  of  developments.  A  great  chain  of  mammoth  and  l)caulilul  hotels 
began  with  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Alca/ar.  at  St.  Augustine,  fdl - 
lowed  by  the  Ormond  Hotel  at  the  famous  hard  sand  ])each  of  that  name, 
the  Royal  Poinciana  and  The  Breakers,  at  Palm  Reach,  the  Royal  Palm  at 
Miami,  and  the  Colonial  and  Royal  \  ictoria  ai  Xassau,  Pahamas.  Put 
while  thus  providing  for  the  tourist  and  tlie  health-seeker.  Mr.  Flagler 
took  note  of  agriculture,  and  decreed  that  the  settlers  of  the  eastern  side 
of  Florida  shotdd  not  want  railroads  for  carrying  their  golden  oranges 
and  garden  truck  to  the  N(^rthern  markets.  Hence  a  buying.  im])roving 
and  building  of  railroads  set  in  thereabout  that  has  meant  six  hundred 
additional  miles  of  rails  in  the  State  of  Flowers.  lUit  his  last  achiexement  has 
been  his  greatest.  With  a  wonderful  creative  stroke  he  jjrojected  and  is  build- 
ing a  line  of  railroad  south  from  Miami  along  the  .\tlantic  keys  or  tin\' 
meadowlike  islands  that  fringe  the  coast.  It  is  a  massive  viaduct  of  con- 
crete, solid  as  the  hills  and  altogether  the  last  word  in  railroad  l)uilding 
and  equipment,  literally  running  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Key 
West — one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world.  It  has  for  two  years 
been  taking  trains  to  Knights  Key.  Another  year  will  ])robably  see  it 
finished. 

And  in  all  this  Mr.  Flagler  has  only  drawn  upon  his  own  long 
purse.  He  has  had  no  partners.  Whether  building  hotels,  or  churches 
or  schools,  acquiring  old  railroads,  building  new  ones,  buying  and  run- 
ning steamships,  he  has  made  them  and  paid  for  them  just  as  he 
did  for  his  own  Florida  home,  'AVhitehall,"  at  Palm  Beach.  He  has  in 
twenty-five  years  built  up  the  eastern  half  of  Florida,  and  has  seen 
tens  of  thousands  follow  in  to  reaj)  the  harvest  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  manufacture. 

lun-  a  man  of  eighty,  he  is  marvelously  young;  alert  to  all  about  him, 
he  is  reserved  to  the  point  of  reticence;  considerate  without  comment, 
kindly  without  gush ;  doing  great  things  of  novelty  with  the  air  of  moving 
easily  along  appointed  paths.  He  has  never  traveled  in  Europe  and  has 
never  seen  California.  Although  traveling  much,  he  is  not  fond  of  travel. 
He  has  retained  his  great  Standard  Oil  interests;  remained  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  until  recentlv;  he  is  still  a  director. 
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.r. l\ll)(iIC  GERRV  SNOW,  president  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
|);in\,  was  born  in  Barkhamstead,  Conn.,  January  22,  1841,  being 
the  son  <>\  I''.ll)ridi4-e  Gerry  Snow  and  Eunice  (Woodruff)  Snow.  His 
education,  bet^un  in  the  (Hstrict  and  high  schools,  was  completed  in  the  Fort 
ICdward  (  \.  \ .  )  Institute.  After  his  graduation  he  studied  law,  but  instead 
of  engaging  in  ])ractice,  he  entered  an  insurance  office  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Ill  1.S62  he  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  ihe  main  office 
of  the  I  loiiie  Insurance 
Conii)an\-,  in  New  \'ork 
Citv,  and  since  then  his 
connection  with  the  com- 
pan\-  has  been  continuous. 
lie  remained  in  the  main 
office  lor  nine  years,  then 
went  to  lioston  as  State 
agent  ol'  the  companw  for 
Massachusetts;  and,  while 
tliere,  also  became  a  ])art- 
ner  in  a  local  agency  repre- 
senting several  of  the  best 
companies,  under  the  firm 
name  o\  Tlollis  eK:  Snow. 

In  1S85  Air.  Snow 
retiuuied  to  New  ^'(^rk  City 
as  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, became  its  vice  presi- 
dent in  18SS,  and  since  1904 
has  been  ])resident  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company, 
t(^  which  his  experience  and 
al)ilit\'  have  been  of  inesti- 
mabV  value. 

Besides  being  at  the 
head  of  this  great  company, 

Mr.  Snow  is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York   Life   Insurance   Com]^any,   and   is   a 
director  of  the  North  River  Savings  Bank  and  other  corporations. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Alunicipal  Art  Society,  cand  several  other  similar  associations;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  the  New  England  Society  m 
Ne^^•  Ynvk,  and  t'he  Lotos,  City  and  Underwriters'  Clubs. 
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I\(  )I-|-",SSI(  )XAI.LN'  one  of  the  foremost  American  lawyers,  by 
achievement  the  premier  figure  in  the  movement  toward  the  con- 
sohdation  and  more  perfect  organization  of  great  industries,  and  officially  the 
head  and  executive  of  the  world's  greatest  corporation,  Judge  Elbert  Henrv 
Gary  has  attained  a  deservedly  prominent  place  in  the  public  eve. 

lie  was  born  in  W'heaton,  Illinois,  October  8,  1846,  being  a  son  of  Eras- 
tus  and  Susan  A.  (  X'allette)  Garv,  and  on  both  sides  of  sturdv  New  EnHand 
stock.  The  W'heaton  ])ublic  schools  and  Wheaton  College  gave  him  his  gen- 
eral e(lucati()n.  and  he  was  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  Chicago 
Unix'crsity  in  1867.  Being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1867,  he  was  for  a  few 
years  a  clerk  in  the  Cook  County  Comets,  then  engaged  in  practice  with  offices 
in  Chicago  and  in  his  native  town  of  Wlieaton,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Chicago,  and  the  county  seat  of  Du  Page  County.  He  established  there, 
in  1874,  the  Gary-Wheaton  Bank,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  president, 
and  as  its  banker  and  foremost  lawyer  was  the  leading  citizen  of  Wlieaton. 
lie  was  three  times  president  of  the  village  of  Wheaton,  and  after  it  was  re- 
organized as  a  citv,  was  its  first  mayor  for  two  terms.  He  was  also  county 
judge  of  Du  Page  County,  Blinois,  for  two  terms. 

As  a  Chicago  law}-er  he  practised  for  twenty-five  years,  becoming  a 
leader  at  that  bar,  and  being  counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  corporations  and 
leading  business  interests.  He  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
in  1893  and  1894.  judge  Gary  had  much  to  do  with  the  combination  and  reor- 
p-anization  of  the  traction  interests,  and  with  the  consolidation  of  industries. 
In  1892  he  consolidated  several  wire  mills  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  and  Wire  Compan}%  and  about  the  same  time  united 
several  plants  in  and  around  Chicago  and  Joliet,  Illinois,  under  the  name  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  John  A\'.  Gates  became  president  of  those 
companies,  in  each  of  which  Judge  Gary  became  a  director  and  ac(iuired  a 
substantial  interest.  In  1896  he  added  a  large  number  of  mills  to  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  reorganized  it  as  the  American  Steel 
and  \\'ire  Companv.  In  1898  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  interests,  combining 
with  others,  represented  by  Eastern  capitalists  under  the  leadershi])  of 
}.  Pierpont  Morgan,  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  The  Federal  Steel 
Company,  up  to  that  time  the  largest  of  American  corporations,  and  Judge 
Gary  was  elected  its  president.  Finally  the  organization  of  the  Cnited 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  effected.  Judge  Gary  being  intrusted  with  the 
negotiations  which  united  with  The  Federal  Steel  Company,  tlie  great 
Carnegie  interests,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the  American 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Companv  and  other  "'A/Ioore"  interests,  besides  numerous 
other  manufacturing,  shipping,  railroad,  coal,  coke,  ore  and  other  interests 
composing  the  United   States   Steel   Corporation,   of   which   Judge   Gary,   as 
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chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  the  chief  officer  and  directing  head.  The  charter  and  form  of  government 
of  this  corporation  were  drafted  by  Judge  Gary,  and  iiave  been  commended  as 
the  most  perfect  example  of  organic  regulation  ever  devised  for  a  great  cor- 
poration. The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  large  Southern  interests 
have  since  been  acquired,  largely  through  Judge  Gary's  initiative. 

In  view  of  the  predominant  part  in  its  organization,  and  the  wise 
executive  direction  he  has  given  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Board  of  Directors  have  chosen  the  name  "Gary"  for 
the  p-reat  industrial  citv  thev  have  built  bv  Lake  ^Michigan  in  Indiana. 

ludge    Gary   is   also   the    chairman    of   the    Board    of    Directors    of    the 
Allis-Chalmers     Company;     and     is     a     director     of     the     American     Bridge 
Company,   American   Land   Company,   American   Sheet  and  Tin   Plate  Com- 
l^any,   American   Steel  and   Wire   Company,  American  Steel  Foundries  Com- 
pany, American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the  Chicago,   Bessemer  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  Bullock  Electric  Alanufacturing  Company,  Carnegie 
Steel   Company,   the   Chicago.   Lake   Shore   and    Eastern    Railway    Company. 
Commercial    National    Bank    of    Chicago.   Duluth   and    Iron   Range   Railroad 
Company,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railway  Coni])any,  Federal  Steel  Com- 
panv,  the  Gary-AMieaton  Bank,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com- 
l)any,   Hudson  and   ^Manhattan   Railroad   Company,   Illinois   Steel   Company, 
International   Harvester   Company,   Lake   Superior  Consolidated   Iron  Alines, 
Alerchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  Minnesota  Iron  Company, 
XationakTube  Company,  Xewburgh  and  South  Shore  Railway  Company,  New^ 
York  Trust  Company,  Oliver  Iron  Alining  Company,  Phenix  National  Bank 
of   Pittsljurgh,   Pittsl)urgh   Steamship   Company,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company, 
I'nion   Steel  Company,   L^nited  States  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  L^nited  States 
Natural    Gas    Company,   United     States    Steel    Products    Export    Company, 
l'ni\ersal   Portland   Cement   Company. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  organized,  yellow  journalists  and  agitators  prophesied  the  wiping  out  of 
small  and  independent  concerns.  But  instead  of  that  there  has  been  evolved 
in  the  steel  industry,  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, greater  harmony  than  at  an}-  previous  period  of  the  development 
of  that  industry.  The  interests  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  independent 
companies  are  competiti\-c.  l)ut  not  conflicting,  and  by  meeting  the  heads  of 
the  independent  concerns  in  councils  of  harmony  Judge  Gary  has  brought  the 
entire  steel  business  of  the  country  into  friendly  relations.  Several  times  he 
has  invited  the  leaders  in  the  trade  to  dinners  to  talk  over  the  interests  of  the 
trade,  and  the  independents  have  reciprocated.  There  has  been  no  cut-throat 
price-cutting  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  or  its  competitors,  but  there  has 
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been  g-reater  prosperity  and  stability  in   tbe  business   than  ever  l)efore;   and 
to  Uido:e  Gary  belonos  the  leading-  share  of  credit  for  creating  these  conditions. 

In  no  instance  have  his  abilities  as  a  diplomat  been  displayed  more  com- 
l)letely  than  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  The  harvester  industry  was  divided  into  fourteen  com- 
panies (survivors  of  two  hundred)  fiercelv  contending  in  everv  farmino- 
section  of  this  and  many  foreign  countries  for  the  business,  with  armies  of 
salesmen,  cutting  prices  and  raising  havoc  with  profits.  The  era  of  consolida- 
tion had  fully  arrived,  and  other  industries  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
benefits,  but  the  competition  between  the  harxester  people  had  been  so  intense 
that  although  they  met  in  Chicago  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement,  it  seemed  that 
the  more  they  talked  the  further  they  were  apart.  William  Deering,  how- 
ever, made  one  suggestion  which  took  root,  and  that  was  that  the  best  way 
to  get  a  workable  plan  was  to  go  to  New  York  and  consult  l{l])ert  II.  (iarv, 
who  had  been  his  attorney  for  twenty-five  years. 

They  all  knew  Judge  Gary,  whose  achievement  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  then  recent  history.  One  by  one 
they  sought  Mr.  Gary  in  Xew  York,  and  his  advice  to  them  was  to  consolidate. 
Xone  of  them  wanted  to  do  that,  but  asked  him  to  work  out  a  i)lan  to  stop  the 
ruinous  features  of  their  competition.  Judge  Gary  thought  out  a  plan,  then 
took  the  matter  u])  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  called  four  of  the  leaders  to  Xew 
York  and  finally  reached  terms  of  agreement  which  unified  the  industry  and 
combined  the  thirteen  principal  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  line  in  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  a  most  successful  consolidation,  with  all  its 
component  companies  w^orking  in  harmony.  There  are  those  who  consider 
ludge  Gary's  work  in  securing  this  result  a  greater  triumph  of  diploniacx-  than 
e^•en  his  achievements  in  forming  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Thouph  a  ereat  lawver  and  business  executive,  ludge  (iar\-  finds  time  for 
.social  and  artistic  interests,  and  for  recreation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  best 
clubs  of  Xew  York  and  Chicago,  is  a  collector  and  ^onnois.seur  (jf  art,  is 
President  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Xew  ^■o^k  and  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  and  a  member  of  the  Automobile  Clubs  of  (ireal  I'ritain  and 
Ireland,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  He  makes  annual  \acation  trips  to 
Europe,  making  automolMle  tours  to  places  of  interest. 

In  W'heaton.  111.,  he  has  erected  the  Gary  Memorial  Church,  by  many 
authorities  regarded  as  the  finest  memorial  church  in  America,  in  nu-niory 
of  his  parent^,  and  he  has  recently  completed  a  $100,000  mausoleum  there 
for  their  remains.  He  married  in  Aurora,  111.,  June  j.^  iSCcj,  Julia  M  Ciraves, 
who  died  lune  21,  1902,  and  bv  whom  he  has  two  daughters,  Ciertrude  (wife 
of  Dr  Harry  \A1llis  Sutcliffe )  and  Bertha  (wife  of  Robert  W.  Campbell). 
He  married  again,  in  Xew  York,  December  2,    1905.    Mrs.   himma  T.   Scott. 
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>HE  ASTOR  FAMILY  has  for  more  than  a  century  held  leading 
_  place  in  the  physical  development  of  New  ^'()rk  Cit\-.  The  founder 
of  the  family  in  America^  John  Jacob  Astor,  was  a  German,  born  July  17, 
176s,  at  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg.  He  lived  and  worked  in  his  native  place 
untiVhe  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  London;  in  which  cit>-  lived 
his  uncle,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Astor  .^'  Braidwood,  manufac- 
turers of'i)ianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  which,  under  its  later  name  of 
Braidwood  &  Company,  became  leader  in  the  British  i)ian()  industry.  One  of 
his  ])rothers  was  employed  with  that  firm,  and  Henry  Astor,  another  brother, 
had  emigrated  to  New  York,  whither  John  Jacob  had  decided  to  go  as  soon 
as  he  accumulated  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose.  He  worked  in  the  i)iano 
factory  for  about  four  years,  then  went  to  Baltimore  with  a  small  consignment 
of  musical  instruments. 

On  the  voyage  to  Baltimore  Mr.  Astor,  in  conversation  with  a  fellow  ])as- 
senger,  learned  much  about  the  profitableness  of  the  fur  trade— buying  from 
Indians  and  frontiersmen  and  selling  to  large  dealers.  The  field  described 
seemed  so  promising  that,  in  order  to  get  a  practical  insight  into  the  business, 
he  came  to  New  York,  entered  the  service  of  a  Quaker  furrier,  and  after  he 
had  learned  the  business  thoroughly  established  himself  on  Water  Street, 
working  hard  at  the  business  in  his  shop  except  when  on  his  purchasing  trips 
to  the  interior.  Soon  after  starting  for  himself  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
made  favorable  arrangements  with  fur  houses,  and  also  secured  from  Astor  & 
Braidwood  a  general  agency  for  their  ]Manos  in  America,  and  on  his  return  to 
New  ^^)rk  oj^ened  a  wareroom;  thus  becoming  the  first  in  this  country  to 
engage  regularly  in  the  musical  instrument  trade. 

The  fur  trade  was,  however,  his  principal  activity,  and  he  prosecuted  it 
\\ilh  such  success  that  his  leadership  in  the  trade  became  undisputed  in  the 
United  States;  he  was  the  chief  competitor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in 
tile  l.niidoii  market.  To  secure  further  advantage  for  himself,  to  make  Amer- 
ican trade  indei)endent  of  the  lludson  Bay  monopoly,  and  to  extend  civiliza- 
tion through  the  Western  wilderness,  he  proposed  to  Congress,  in  1809,  a 
national  scheme  to  establish  a  chain  of  trading  posts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
llie  Bacilic  Coast;  to  bu\-  one  of  the  Sandwich  Lslands,  and  establish  a  line  of 
vessels  between  a  Pacific  i)ort  and  China  and  India.  Two  expeditions  were 
sent,  one  by  land  and  one  by  sea,  to  establish  relations  of  amity  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  Indians;  but  Congress  pursued  the  plan  no  further,  because  the  War  of 
181 2  occui)ied  the  national  attention  and  took  all  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, dlie  settlement  of  Astoria  had,  however,  been  founded  in  181 1,  and 
Mr.  Astor  continued  his  operations  without  government  aid ;  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  ])lan  to  establish  settlements  in  the  Northwest.  As  an  expansion- 
ist he  was  forty  years  ahead  of  his  time.     AVhile  his   immediate  purpose  was 
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not  accomplished,  :\Ir.  Astor's  efforts  promoted  the  patriotic  feehno-  wliicli 
afterward  resulted  in  securing  for  the  United  States  the  controf  of  the 
N-aluable  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columl^ia  River,  claimed  hv  Great 
Britain.  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  famous  work,  Astoria,  largely  from 
documents  which  :\Ir.  Astor  furnished. 

His  trading  post,  Astoria,  was  personally  located  1)\-  liini  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  He  visited  the  Indian  tribes  and  gained  their  friend- 
ship. He  had  hoped  l^y  these  means  to  open  the  way  for  the  i)eaceful  ac(|ui- 
sition,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  entire  Oregon  countrv.  But  the  hostility 
ot  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  which  would  not  of  itself  have  frustrated  his 
plans,  was  reinforced,  by  the  action  of  his  agent,  who,  at  the  first  a])proach 
of  a  British  war-ship,  dismissed  Mr.  Astor's  Indian  allies,  struck  his  Wvz  and 
surrendered  the  post. 

He  organized  The  American  Fur  Company,  which  built  up  an  inter- 
national trade.  Its  sales  in  New  York  City  attracted  buyers  from  all 
civilized  countries,  and  its  export  business  grew  so  large  that  lie  em])loyed 
ships  of  his  own,  which  carried  furs  to  Europe  and  brought  l)ack  heavy 
cargoes  of  foreign  merchandise. 

He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  large  trade  with  Asiatic  countries,  cs])e- 
cially  China,  and  in  many  other  ways  displayed  une(|ualled  business  abilitv. 
He  invested  in  government  securities  during  the  war  period,  when  thcv  w  ere 
selling  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  doubled  his  money  on 
the  investment  after  the  war  was  over.  He  made  many  sagacious  in\estments 
in  real  estate  in  the  places  which  he  deemed  most  clearly  in  the  line  of  future 
expansion  of  the  city,  the  development  of  which  vindicated  and  a])])roved  his 
judgment.  As  the  citv  grew  he  1)uilt  many  structures  which  were  the  hand- 
somest of  their  time.  He  was  never  a  real  estate  s])eculator,  buying  at  a  low 
price  to  sell  at  a  higher  one,  but  always  an  in\-estor  wlio  l)ought  and  inipro\c'd 
for  permanent  income.  He  became  the  wealthiest  man  ol  liis  tiim'.  and  was 
a  citizen  of  public  spirit  as  well  as  a  successful  business  man.  I  le  fell  in  w  ilh 
and  amplified  the  proposition  of  Washington  Irving  for  the  establishing  of  a 
public  librarv  for  Xew  York,  and  in  his  will  left  $400,000  for  the  founding  of 
the  Astor  Library ;  which  was  carried  out  b\-  his  son.  William  W.  A^tor.  lie 
also  made  many  gifts  to  charitable  institutions  in  his  lifetime  and  by  bniuest  in 
his  will.  The  estate  left  by  him  was  estimated  at  twenty  million  dollars  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  March  29,  1848. 

He  married,  in  Xew  York,  in  1785,  Sarah  Todd,  and  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  and  two  daughters  died  without  issue.  The 
other  daughters,  who  married,  were  provided  for  1)\  their  father  in  his  life- 
time, and  his  only  surviving  son,  William  B.  Astor,  was  made  sole  heir  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1848. 
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THE  fourth  child  and  second  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  who  after  his 
death  l^ecame  his  heir,  was  Wilhani  li.  Astor,  born  in  Xew  N'ork, 
Sei)tember  lo,  1792.  He  attended  the  i)ul)hc  schools  until  180S,  then  went  to 
Heidelberg-  for  two  years,  and  after  that  was  a  student  in  ( i()ilin,gen.  After 
leaving-  the  university  he  traveled  in  the  Old  World  until  1S15,  when  he 
returned  to  Xew  ^  ork. 

In  that  year  his  father  began  his  successful  career  in  the  China  trade, 
in  which  the  son  became  a  partner,  the  firm  remaining-  John  Jacob  Astor  & 
Son  until  1827,  when  they  retired  from  that  business.  The  American  Fur 
Company  was  then  formed,  with  William  B.  Astor  as  i)resi(lent,  and  both  he 
and  his  father  were  active  for  several  years  in  that  very  successful  business, 
but  afterward  withdrew  from  that  and  all  other  commercial  activities,  the 
afifairs  of  the  Astor  Estate  engaging  his  entire  attention. 

Mr.  Astor,  like  his  father,  had  a  farseeing  vision  of  the  future  growth  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  a  large  buyer  of  real  estate  in  the  region 
below  Central  Park  from  Fourth  to  Seventh  Avenues;  and  even  in  his  own 
lifetime  was  rewarded  by  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  values.  His  uncle, 
Henry  Astor,  had  left  him  a  fortune  of  $500,000,  and  his  father  had  made 
him  a  present  of  the  Astor  House  property,  and  he  was  himself  a  wealthy 
man  when,  in  i(S4(S,  the  death  of  his  father  made  him  the  richest  man  in  Xew 
York.  From  i(S6o  onward  he  devoted  his  attention  largely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  ])roperty  by  building;  and  in  a  few  years  was  the  owner  of  hun- 
dreds of  houses,  mostly  of  the  first  class.  He  was  also  extensively  interested 
in  railroad,  coal  and  insurance  corporations,  his  investments  outside  of  land 
being  of  the  most  conservative  character. 

He  added  largely  to  the  bequest  of  his  father  to  the  Astor  Library,  to 
which  he  devoted  much  attention,  and  to  which  his  total  gifts  amounted  to 
more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  His  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1875,  amounted  to  $45,000,000;  which  he  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  John  Jacob  and  William  Astor,  giving  them  a  life  interest  in  the  resid- 
uar\-  estate,  which  descended  to  their  children. 

He  married,  in  181S,  Margaret  Rebecca  Armstrong,  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren: lunily,  John  Jacob,  Laura,  Mary  Alida,  William,  Henry  and  Sarah.  Of 
these,  Sarah  died  in  infancy,  and  Laura  and  Henry  died  without  issue.  Emily 
married  Sanuiel  Ward  and  liad  one  daughter,  wLo  married  John  Winthrop 
Chanler  and  had  eight  children  ;  and  Mar)-  iVlida  Astor  married  John  Carey 
and  had  three  children. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  son  of  William  B.  Astor,  and  heir  to  half  of  his  estate, 
was  born  in  1822,  and  died  in  1890,  leaving  one  son,  William  Waldorf  Astor, 
born  March  ,:;  1 .  184S,  who,  after  having  lieen  LTnited  States  Minister  to 
Italy  from   i8(S_>  to   1885,  remoxed  to   England,  where  he  now  resides. 
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Wll.iJAAl  ASTOR,  son  of  William  B.  and  Marg-aret  RdK-cca 
(Armstrong)  Astor,  and  grandson  n\  John  Jacob  Astor,  was  born 
in  \c\v  ^V)rk  Cit\-,  June  12.  1S29,  in  tlie  old  Astor  Mansion  on  Lafayette 
Place,  adjoining  the  Astor  Library.  He  was  graduated  from  Columl)ia  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1849,  being  then  onh-  twenty  \ears  of  age.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  ]^o])ular  men  of  his  dav  in  that  college,  entered  fully  into  the  col- 
lege s])irit,  and  was  proficient  and  enthusiastic  in  athletic  affairs.  After  his 
graduation  from  Columbia,  he  went  on  a  l<»ng  foreign  tour  in  I'Au-ope,  l\gy])t. 
and  the  Orient.  lie  profited  much  from  his  travels  and  was  es])ecially 
impressed  b}-  what  he  saw  in  the  Orient.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  he  retained, 
throughout  his  life,  an  active  interest  in  Oriental  art  and  literature. 

He  entered  his  father's  office  as  assistant  manager  of  the  family's  estate 
in  houses  and  lands  in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1875,  when  half  of  the  estate  liecame  his  own  by  inheritance,  he 
o-reatlv  added  to  his  holdings. 

Mr.  Astor  was  fond  of  country  life,  and  to  gratif\-  his  taste  in  that  (hrec- 
tion  he  created  an  extensive  and  beautiful  estate  at  Fernclift',  where  he  had  a 
farm  of  great  productiveness  and  high  cultivation.  He  built  a  railroad  t'roiii 
Saint  Augustine  to  Palatka,  in  Florida,  in  1S75,  and  constructed  several  blocks 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  for  his  services  to  that  State  was  given  a  grant 
of  eighty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

:^Ir.'  Astor  was  a  yachtsman  of  distinction.  His  first  yacht,  the  .\mbas- 
sadress,  Avas  probably'  the  largest  and  finest  sailing  yacht  ever  launched, 
and  he  made  many '  vovoges  in  her.  Tn  1884  he  had  built  lor  him  the 
steam  vacht  Xourmahal,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  day;  and  he 
also  owned  other  vachts,  including  the  sailing  yacht  .\talanta,  which  won  the 
Cape  May  and  Kane  cups.     He  was  aFo  fond  of  horses,  and  owned  many  line 

Under  his  management  the  Astor  Fstate  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  he  possessed  to  the  fuh  the  Astor  faculty  for  correct  judgment 
in  land  purchases.     He  died  in  Paris,  .\i)ril  25.   1892. 

Mr  Astor  married  in  Xew  York,  Sei)tember  20.  fS;.^  Caroline,  daugh- 
tei  of  Abraham  Schermerhorn,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  city.  The  children  of  that  union  were  lour  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  fohn  [acob  Astor,  the  present  head  of  the  laimly.  Ot  the 
daughters,  Emilv  Astor  was  married  in  1X76  to  James  j.  xan  Alen  of  New- 
port Rhode  Island,  and  died  in  ,SS,.  1  k-Fn  Astor  was  married  in  :S7S  to 
James  Roosevelt  Roosevelt,  and  died  m  .S,,^;  Charlotte  Augusta  Astor  was 
married  first,  in  1879,  to  J.  Coleman  Drayton,  and  second,  m  iSc/,.  to  George 
Ogilvy  Haig;  and  Caroline  Schermerhorn  A^or  wa^  married.  ,n  .SS4.  to 
Marshall  Orme  Wilson. 
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THE  ])resent  head  of  the  Astor  family  is  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  was  born  at  his  father's  estate  at  Ferncliff,  near  Rhinebeck- 
on-the-Hudson,  July  13,  1864,  son  of  AMUiam  and  Caroline  ( Schermerhorn) 
Astor.  Besides  his  Astor  ancestry,  which  is  of  German  orioin,  he  is  de- 
scended  from  Oloff  Stevensen  van  Cortlandt,  who  was  the  first  city  treasurer 
of  New  Amsterdam  when  that  office  was  created  in  1657,  was  afterward  l)iir- 
gomaster  of  that  city  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Xew  York,  appointed  by  Governor  Nicolls  of  Xew  York  in  1665;  from  Colo- 
nel John  Armstrong,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars;  and 
from  Robert  Livingston,  who  came  to  Xew  York  in  1674,  and  received  in 
i6cS6  a  royal  grant  for  the  famous  Livingston  Alanor,  comprising  more  llian 
160,000  acres  in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  Counties,  Xew  York. 

Colonel  Astor  received  his  education  in  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord  and 
at  Harvard  University,  being  graduated  in  the  Class  of  i(S(S8,  and  afterward 
spent  considerable  time  in  travel.  He  then  devoted  his  attention  to  business, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  management  of  the  great  Astor  Estate. 
Since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1892,  he  has  continued  to  maintain  executive 
supervision  over  the  estate  upon  the  principles  which  have  through  four  gen- 
erations controlled  the  administrative  policy  of  the  Astors,  who  for  a  hundred 
years  haA-e  been  buyers  and  improvers,  but  seldom  sellers,  of  city  property. 
Colonel  Astor  has  placed  upon  his  properties  many  of  the  finest  hotels,  business 
properties,  and  residences  in  the  city,  to  the  symmetry  and  adornment  of 
which  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  contributors.  He  has  been  es])ecially 
a  leader  in  the  building  of  hotels:  the  first  step  made  by  him  in  this  direc- 
tion being  the  erection  of  the  Astoria,  adjoining  the  Waldorl,  which  now, 
consolidated  in  management  as  the  AA'aldorf-Astoria,  enio\-s  world-wide  fame. 
He  also  built  the  St.  Regis  and  the  Knickerbocker. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  stafl:"  of  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton, 
and  served  with  ability;  and  later,  when  tlie  Si)anis]i-.\nierican  War  was 
declared,  entered  upon  active  military  service.  The  dav  alter  war  was  i)ro- 
claimed,'he  ofitered  his  services  to  President  McKinley.  in  any  capacity;  and  lie 
also  tendered  to  the  government  the  free  use  of  his  steam  yacht,  the  Xnur- 
mahal.  The  President  declined  the  yacht  as  not  exactly  .suited  to  the  govern- 
ment's needs,  but  gl?dlv  accepted  the  ofi'er  of  personal  service,  and  he  was 
appointed  inspector  general  of  United  States  Volunteers,  with  the  rank  .)t 
lieutenant  colonel,  for  which  his  previous  experience  on  Governor  Mortons 
staff  admirablv  qualified  him.  He  was  ordered  to  Tanii)a  and  Cuba  with  the 
first  \rmy  of  Livasion.  Li  the  resuhing  campaign,  and  at  the  battles  and 
sieo-e  of  Santiago,  he  served  with  such  efficiency  that  he  was  recommended 
for'promotion  b^  his  chief.  General  Shafter.  After  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  important  dispatches  and  other  docu- 
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ments  to  the  President.  When  he  was  (hscharged  from  the  ann\  in  XOx  em- 
ber, i8g8,  it  was  with  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  conferred  iii)()n  him  "for 
faithfnl  and  meritorious  service." 

Another  most  notable  and  patriotic  service  on  the  jjarl  of  Colonel  Astor, 
was  the  recruiting",  ec|uippino-  and  giving-  to  the  government,  of  the  famous 
Astor  Battery  of  light  artillery,  the  offer  of  which  was  officially  acce])ted  l)\- 
the  government  May  26,  1898.  Recruiting-  actively  followed,  and  drill  began 
May  30,  and  the  following  day  the  battery  was  complete  with  one  hundred  and 
two  men  and  six  twelve-pound  Hotchkiss  g-uns,  imported  from  Iw-ance  at  a  cost 
to  Colonel  Astor  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  After  a  season  of  drill- 
ing-, the  battery  was  sent,  via  San  Francisco,  to  Manila,  arrixing  in  time  to 
take  \)3.vi  in  the  final  ca])ture  of  that  city,  August  13,  1898. 

Colonel  i\stor's  scientific  education  at  Harvard  has  been  followed  u])  into 
practical  lines  of  usefulness,  and  he  has  desig-ned  many  in\'entions  and 
improvements  of  g-reat  utility,  which  he  has  patented,  the  origination  of  which 
reveals  the  completeness  of  his  engineering"  attainments.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  inventions  was  his  Pneumatic  Road  Imi)rover,  invented  in  i8(;2, 
w'hich  received  a  first  prize  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago, 
in  1893.  This  machine  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  thorough  and  rapid  re- 
moval of  worn-out  material,  or  detritus,  from  the  roadbed  by  either  blowing 
it  into  the  bushes  or  over  the  fences  at  the  side  of  the  road,  or  lavinii-  it  in 
windrows  where  it  may  be  conveniently  removed,  as  desired. 

Another  useful  invention  of  Colonel  Astor's  is  a  brake  for  use  on  bicvcles 
having  solid  tires.  This  brake  is  shaped  like  a  fork  wdth  flat  prongs,  and  is 
so  designed  that,  with  undiminished  grip,  it  adapts  itself  to  the  changing 
shape  of  the  tire  as  it  becomes  worn. 

In  1902  Colonel  Astor  patented  a  marine  turbine  engine,  which  he  gave 
to  the  ])ublic  in  November  of  that  year.  The  turbine  is  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
and  com])rises  an  outer  shell  or  drum  and  an  inner  shaft  running"  axially 
through  it,  these  ])arts  being  relatively  rotatable  and  each  having  oppositely- 
set  spiral  blades.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  tvpe  of  turbine  in  that  it  has 
no  stationary  ])arts  other  than  the  journals  and  foundation  frames  to  carry  it. 
The  casing  of  the  turbine  revolves  as  w^ell  as  the  shaft,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  This  arrangement  gives  two  tandem  propellers.  The  spinning 
motion  gi\-c'n  to  the  water  by  the  first  i)roi)eller  is  neutralized  by  the  second, 
so  tliat  l)ut  little  ])o\ver  is  wasted  in  imparting  a  rotary  motion  to  the  water, 
which,  excei)t  for  its  l)ackwar(l  motion,  is  left  perfectly  still.  The  invention 
corrects  the  disadvantage  of  the  extremely  high  speed  required  in  other  tur- 
bines, reducing  by  one-half  the  speed  at  which  the  propellers  are  whirled  with- 
out reducing"  the  power  at  the  i)ropellers,  with  a  theoretical  gain  in  its  effi- 
ciency.    The  turbine  is  also  greatly  reduced  both  in  weight  and  size. 
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A  recent  and  important  in\ention  of  Colonel  Astor's  is  the  A'iliralor}-  l)is- 
inte^-rator.     The  enormous  peat  deposits  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  have  presented  a  most  baffling  problem  to  the  inventor.     Peat  is 
a  valiial)le  fuel,  luit  the  large  amount  of  water  it  contains  renders  it  necessary 
to  sul)ject  it  to  a  drying  process  so  complicated   and   expensive  that   it   cannot 
ahvavs  successfully  compete  with  coal.     For  that  reason  the  attemi)t  has  lieen 
made,  notablv  in  Sweden,  to  manufacture  producer  gas  from   the  peal.     (  )n 
the   wliole.   tlie   results   obtained,   although  encouraging,  have   not   l.een   hril- 
liantlv  successful.      Still  this  method  of   utilizing   peat   for   power   commends 
itself  to  the  enoineer  because  of  the  enormous    amount    of    gas    occkukd    in 
peat,  and  because  of  its  poor  heat-conducting  qualities,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  i)()rtion  of  the   ])eat  can  be  burned  without  unduly  heating  other  jxn-tions. 
This  problem  of  practically  utilizing  peat   bogs   commercially   by   generating 
l)r()(lucer  gas  has  been  taken  up  by  Colonel  Astor.     He  has  devised  what  he 
terms   a   vibratory   disintegrator,   an   invention   which   utilizes   the  expansive 
force  of  the  occluded  air  and  gas  to  disrupt  the  peat  so  that  it  may  l)e  thor- 
oughly and  uniformly  heated,  as  well  as  the  vibrations  of  a  gas  engine,  which 
is  driven  bv  the  very  j^-oducer  gas  generated    from    the    peat.     The    disinte- 
grating or  disrupting  effect  is  attained  by  means  of  a  novel  gas-engine  mut'- 
fler  placed  within  the  gas  producer.      The  sides  of  the  muffler  are  so  thin  that 
they  can  Ire  distended  and  drawn  inwardly  in  response  to  variations  in  pres- 
sure within  the  muffler.     In  order  that  this  relative  movement  of  the  oi)p()site 
sides  mav  be  facilitated,  the  muffler  edges  are  fluted  or  accordion-plaited.    The 
exhaust  "gases  from  the  engine  cylinder   are   discharged   into   the  muffler   to 
extend   its   sides.     \Mien   they  escape     from    the   muffler   the   sides   contract. 
These  successive  expansions  and  contractions  of   the  muffler   walls   are  rom- 
nunr'cated  to  the  gas  within  the  gas  producer,  and  likewise  the  gas  occluded 
in  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  peat.     Hence  the   i)eat    is   disrupted   and 
broken  up      In  order  to  assist   in  this   disrupting  effect  the  peat  chamber  oi 
the  prodticer  is  supported  from  the  gas-engine  frame,  so  that  the  jarring  aii.l 
vibration  of  the  engine  is  transmitted  to  the  peat.     The  burned  residue  lett  iii 
the  producer   can   be   utihzed   as   a   fertilizer,      besides  devising  a   method   ot 
ex  racting  a  power  gas  from  ])eat.   Colonel   Astor  has   invented.    inndenlall>. 
a  method^ of  utilizing  its  fertilizing  principle.      He  has  given  tlie  patent,  rov- 

ering  this  device  to  the  public.  ...  •      , 

Colonel  Astor's  latest  mvention  is  a  steamslnp  .Ta,r.  Il  is  a  .im]>le 
device  bv  means  of  which  a  chair  may  be  held  In-miy  to  the  t loor.  no  matter 
how  much  the  ship  pitches,  and  yet  may  be  easily  relea.sed  and  mo^cd  about, 
enabling  its  occupant  to  place  the  chair  at  any  desired  distance  '--  ;;  ''^  ;■• 
thus  elnninatmg  the  disconffort  often  experienced  by  tr.u'ders  who  ,nd  1  • 
ordinarv  steamship  chair,,  which  is  rigidly  screwed  to  the  floor,  eithe,   too  nea, 
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or  too  far  from  the  table.  The  scheme  involves  the  use  of  a  vacuum  cup 
beneath  the  chair,  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  pressed  into  engao-ement  with 
the  deck  or  floor  to  hold  the  chair  by  suction,  or  the  vacuum  may  be  broken, 
the  cup  lifted,  and  the  chair  released. 

Besides  these  thoroughl>  utilitarian  results  of  his  scientific  knowledge  and 
inventive  ability.  Colonel  Astor  has  made  personal  researches  in  speculative 
science,  including  astronomy  and  celestial  mechanics;  his  wide  reading  in  those 
sciences  being  made  strongly  apparent  in  his  book  which  was  imblished  in 
1894,  and  entitled,  A  Journey  in  Other  W'orlds;  A  Romance  of  the  inUure; 
a  work  of  fiction  based  on  science,  dealing  with  supposititious  life  upon  the 
planets  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  The  literary  merit  of  this  volume  secured  for 
Colonel  Astor  election  to  the  Authors'   Club. 

Colonel  Astor  is  a  director  of  the  Astor  Trust  Com])any,  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  National  Park  Bank.  Plaza 
Bank,  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com])any, 
Long  Island  Motor  Parkway  (Inc.),  Niagara  Junction  Railway  Company, 
Niagara  Development  Company,  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New^  Orleans 
Railroad  Company ;  trustee  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com])any,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission ;  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  Delaw^are  and  Hudson 
Company;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  Turf  and 
Field  Club,  Newport  Casino,  and  Board  of  Founders   of  The   New  Theatre. 

He  is  well  known  as  a  yachtsman,  having  made  cruises  in  all  parts 
of  the  world;  and  he  is  also  fond  of  motoring  and  tennis.  His  club 
and  society  memberships  include  The  Metropolitan  Club,  Union  Club, 
Knickerbocker  Club,  City  Club,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  Authors'  Club,  The  Pilgrims,  Church  Club,  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
The  Strollers,  the  Pen  Clul),  The  Pi  ess  Club,  The  Graduates'  Association, 
New  York  \^acht  Club,  Raccfuet  and  Tennis  Club,  Turf  and  Field  Club,  City 
Lunch  Club,  City  Midday  Clur,  Down  Town  Association,  Transportation  Club, 
Railroad  Club  of  New  York,  Riding  Club,  Brook  Club,  Tuxedo  Club,  Country 
Club,  Westchester  Polo  Club,  Aero  Club,  Newport  Golf  Club,  Travellers'  Club 
of  l^aris,  (\)coa  Tree  Club  of  London,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Military 
Order  of  l^^jreign  Wars,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Geographical 
Society,  Xew  York  Zoological  Society,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  maintains,  besides  his  town  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Ferncliff,  at  Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson,  at  which  he  w^as  born. 

He  married,  in  Philadel])hia,  February  17,  1891,  Ava  L.  Willing,  and  has 
two  children :  William  X'incent  and  Ava  Alice  Aluriel. 
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of   Second   Assembly,    127 

Adams,  John,  271,  296,  297,  303 

Adams,  John  Ouincy,  303,  307,  308, 
338 

Adams.  Samuel,  253 


claims  jurisdiction  over  East  and 
West  Jersey,  but  is  overruled  on 
appeal  to  England,  117;  recalled 
to  England  on  charges  from  which 
he  is  exonerated,  and  is  appointed 
"Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber,"  does  not  return  to 
New  York  until  appointed  gover- 
nor general  of  Dominion  of  New 
England  (1686),  118;  complaints 
against  him  dismissed,  121;  ap- 
pointed captain  general  and  gov- 
ernor in  chief  of  New  England, 
;r>;nc     rnnnecticut    to     New 
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Alsop,  John.  259,   2bo,  201,   20^,  ^yj 

American  prisoners  mistreated,  281, 
282 

American  ships  searched  by  English 
commanders,   320 

America's  Cup,  360,  400 

Amerman,  William  Henry  Hough- 
ton,  658 

Amherst,  Lord  (Major  General), 
217,  218 

Amory.    John    James,    719 

Amsterdam  Chamber,  of  Dutch  East 
India   Company,   22 

Amsterdam  Chamber,  of  Dutch  West 
India    Company,    37 

Anderson,   James    (Rev.),    175 

Andre,    Major,    2S3,    288 

A  -dros.  Major  Sir  Edmund,  English 
governor,  arrives.  108;  and  re- 
ceives surrender  of  New  York,  re- 
storing old  name  to  Fort  James, 
and  gift  of  couch  and  horses  from 
Governor  Colve,  109;  his  famdy 
and  career,  iii;  appoints  Council 
and  officers,  112;  requires  that 
Dutch  take  oath  of  allegiance, 
113;  appoints  Nicolaus  van  Rens- 
selaer to  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  raises  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy, and  orders  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne  under  arrest,  115;  later  de- 
poses N'an  Rensselaer,  115;  otters 
to  aid  New  England  in  King 
Philip's  War,  and  makes  pact  with 
Iroquois,  recommends  Duke  of 
York  to  grant  an  Assembly,  goes 
to  England  and  returns,  116; 
appointed  vice  admiral  and  estab- 
lishes      Admiralty       Court,       117; 


Arnoux,  Henry,  357 

Arthur,    Chester   A.    (General),    39S> 

39" 

Articles  of  Capitulation  of  the  Sur- 
render of  New  Ne'  erland,  and 
its  signers.  95  •'  ^ 

Articles  of  Surrender,  99 

Arundel.    (H.  M.  S.),  209 

Ashfield,  R.,    147 

Ashford,  William,  member  of  F.r'^,- 
Assembly,   125  * 

Assembly  at  variance  with  Cornbury 
165 

Assembly,  General,  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Dor.gan,  membership  of 
First  Assembly,  125;  its  second 
session,  dissolved  by  death  of 
Charles  II,  Second  Assembly  and 
its  laws,  127;  dissolved,  130; 
called  by  Leisler,   141 

Assembly  meets  in  New  York  City, 
302 

Assize,  Court  of,  established  in  New 
York.  99 

Assmann,   Frederick  Marten,   720 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  333.  355.  365. 
500 

Astor,  John  Jacob   (2d),  372 

Astor,  John  Jacob  (Colonel),   S04 

Astor,   William,   503 

Astor,    William    1!.,    365.    369.    S02 

Astor  Free  Public  Library  estab- 
blished,  355;  enlarged,   365 

Atlantic  cable  completed,  but  breaks, 
365;    final    completion    celebrated, 

Atlee,  Colonel,  281 


Atwood,  William,  chief  justice,    161, 

162.    163 
Auger,   Charles   Louis,  7S0 
Axtell,   William,  291 

Bahb,  George  W.,   640 

Babbitt,    Benjamin   Talbot,  868 

Bache,  Jules  .Semon,  519 

Bache.    Theophylact,    259,    438 

Backer,  Jacobus,  95 

Backerus,  Johannes  Cornelioz,  pas- 
tor of  "Dutch  church,  his  de- 
scription of  his  congregation,  71; 
goes  to  Holland  and  testifies 
against  Stuyvesant,  77 

Baker,   Edward   D.    (Colonel),   371 

Baker,   George   F..  459 

Bakewell,  Allan   Campbell,   721 

Bainbridge,  William  (Commodore), 
328 

Baldwin,  William  Delavan,  665 

Ball,  Joseph,  259.  262 

Baltimore  and  Ohio   Railroad,  448 

Bancroft,  George,  249,  3=;8.  360,  380 

Bank   of   New   York  established,   295 

Banker,   Evert,   157 

Banker.  Evert,  262 

Bannard.  Otto  H.,  421 

Baptist   Church,   296 

Barberie.   John,    169,    171,   177 

Barbour,   \\'illiam,  812 

Barclay,   Henry    (Rev.),   202,    214 

Barclay,  Thomas,  291 

Barlow,   Joel,   316.  317,  318 

Barnard,  George  G.,  388,  390 

Barnes,  Alfred  S.,  357 

Barney,   Charles  T.,  418 

Barnum,    Phineas  T.,   357 

Barnum's  Museum  destroyed  by 
fire,   384 

Barre,    Isaac    (Colonel),   223 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  "Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World"  proffered, 
393;   corner  stone   laid,  400 

Bartlett,    Captain,   432 

Baxter,  George,  70,  79,  80,  84,  85, 
88,   90 

Baxter.  Thomas,  84 

liavard,  Anna,   69 

Ba'vard,    Balthazar. -^9,    173 

P.ayard,    Tames   Addison,   309 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  69.  113.  128.  12Q. 
131.  137.  139.  140.  '43.  >44.  145. 
149,   154,   156,   161,   162,    163 

Bayard,   Peter,  60  ,     ,        , 

Bayard.  Samuel,  Stuyvesant  s  broth- 
er-in-law,   69. 

Bayard,  .Stephen,  207 

Bayard,  William,  226,  235,  251,  291, 
310 

Beaver  skins  as  currency,  433 
■  Bedell,  Gregory  T.    (Rev.),   357 

Bedlow,   William.   296 

P.ccckman,  Gcrardiis  (Dr.).  140. 
163.    "69.    I/O.    '7'.    '77 

Beekma-n,  David,  262 

Beekman,  Gcrardus  W.,   259 
P.c-ckmnn,    Henry.    125 
I'.eekman.   Tames,  262,  294 
Tieekman,  James,   W.,  369 
Beekman,   John   K.,  333 
Beekman    Street   opened,   207 
Beekman    (or    Bceckman),    William. 
69,    83,     108,    113,    119.    127.    '29. 

145.    '4'' 

Behr,   Herman,   886 

Bell,   Alexander  Graham,  462 

Bell,  Isaac,  372 

Bell,   Tohn.    197 

Bellamy,  Joseph    (Rev.   Dr.),   .308 

Bellomont,  Karl  of  (Richard  Coote), 
Kovernor  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire, 
151;  biography,  1.S2;  took  Lcis- 
lerian  side  in  Parliament,  15.2; 
liis    connection    with    Robert    Liv- 
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or  too  far  from  the  table.  The  scheme  involves  the  use  of  a  \acuum  cup 
beneath  the  chair,  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  pressed  into  en.^ao-ement  with 
the  deck  or  floor  to  hold  the  chair  by  suction,  or  the  vacuum  may  be  broken, 
the  cup  lifted,  and  the  chair  released. 

Besides  these  thoroughh  utilitarian  results  of  his  scientific  knowledL^e  and 
inventive  ability,  Colonel  Astor  has  made  personal  researches  in  speculative 
science,  including-  astronomy  and  celestial  mechanics:  his  wide  reading"  in  those 
sciences  being  made  strongly  apparent  in  his  book  which  v  as  ])ublislK'd  in 
1894,  and  entitled,  A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds;  A  Romance  of  the  i'uture; 
a  work  of  fiction  based  on  science,  dealing  with  supposititious  lil'e  ui)on  the 
planets  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  ^'-- 
Colonel  Astor  election  to  tl 

Colonel  Astor  is  a  direc 
Railroad  Company,   Mercan 
Bank,  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Long  Island  Motor  Parkwa 
Niagara  Development  Comp 
Railroad  Company;  trustee  o 
York  Life  Lisurance  and  Ti 
Commission;  member  of  the 
Company;  Board  of  Governo 
Field  Club,  Newport  Casino, 

He  is  well  known  as  a 
of  the  world;  and  he  is  al 
and     society     memberships     ii 

Knickerbocker  Club,  City  Club,  /\rmy  ana  JNavy  Club,  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  Authors"  Club,  The  Pilgrims,  Church  Club,  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
The  Strollers,  the  Pen  Club,  The  Pi  ess  Club.  The  Graduates'  Association, 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  Raccjuet  and  Tennis  Club,  Turf  and  Field  Club,  City 
Lunch  Club,  City  Midday  Clui:,  Down  Town  Association,  Transportation  Club, 
Railroad  Club  of  New  York,  Riding  Club,  Brook  Club,  Tuxedo  Club,  Country 
Club,  Westchester  Polo  Club,  Aero  Club,  Newport  Golf  Club,  Travellers'  Club 
of  Paris,  Cocoa  Tree  Club  of  London,  Society  of  Colonial  W^ars,  JMilitary 
Order  of  Foreign  W^ars,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Geographical 
Society,  New  York  Zoological  Society,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

He   maintains,   besides   his   town   house  on   Fifth   Avenue,   the  beautiful 
estate  of  Fernclifif,  at  Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson,  at  which  he  was  born. 

He  married,  in  Philadelphia,  February  17,  1891,  Ava  L.  Willing,  and  has 
two  children :  William  X^incent  and  Ava  Alice  Muriel. 
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Alx-rcromhie,  General,  265 

Abolitionists  mobbed,   340 

Acliter  Col,  iJutcli  name  for  New- 
ark   liay,    56 

Aclieson,  Kdward  Goodrich,  726 

Acton,  Thomas,  375,  376 

Acts  of  First  Assembly,  first  ses- 
sion, 126;  of  second  session,  127; 
of    Second   Assembly,    127 

Adams,  John,  271,  296,  297,  303 

Adams,  John  Ouincy,  303,  307,  308, 

338 
Adams,  Samuel,  253 
"Additional     Observations"     of     the 

Nine   Men  against   Stuyvesant,   76, 

77 

"Address  to  the  I'.ctrayed  Inhabi- 
tants," Revolutionary  pamphlet, 
244 

Adee.   1).   N.,  465 

Admiralty  Court,  established  by  Sir 
Edmund    Andres,     117 

Adriaensen.   Maryn,   58,  61,   62 

Adriance,   Adrian    Dexter,   704 

African   slave   trade,    173,    179 

Ahasimus,  colo'^y  on  site  of  Jersey 
City,  43 

Albania,  name  of  part  of  New  York 
I'rovincc  west  of  Hudson  River, 
98 ;  granted  to  Sir  George  Car- 
teret and  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat- 
toii,    100 

Albany,  see  also  "Fort  Orange" 

Albany,  named  by  Governor  Nicolls, 
formerly  Fort  Orange,  98 

"Albany   Regency,"  332,  334 

Alexander,  James,  174,  177,  183, 
190,  192,  196,  197,  198,  200,  207, 
212,   293 

Alexander,  William  (Earl  of  Stir- 
ling),   174,   275,  276 

Algonipiins,   Indians,  31,  33 

Allefonsce,   Jean    (explorer),   21 

Allen,  Colonel,  281 

Allen,  Stephen,  331,  335 

Allerton,   Isaac,  60,  63 

Allicocke,  233 

Alsop,  John,  259,   260,  261,   262,  293 

American  prisoners  mistreated,  281, 
282 

American  ships  searched  by  English 
commanders,   320 

America's  Cup,   360,  400 

Amerman,  \\'illiam  Henry  Hough- 
ton,  658 

Amherst,  Lord  (Major  General), 
217,  218 

Amory,    John   Tames,    719 

Amsterdam  Chamber,  of  Dutch  East 
India   Company,   22 

Amsterdam  Chamber,  of  Dutch  West 
India    Company,    37 

Anderson,    Tames    (Rev.),    i75 

A   dre.    Major,    283,    288 

Andros,  Major  Sir  Edmund,  English 
governor,  arrives.  108;  and  re- 
ceives surrender  of  New  York,  re- 
storing old  name  to  Fort  James, 
and  gift  of  couch  and  horses  from 
Governor  Colve,  109;  his  family 
and  career,  iii;  appoints  Council 
and  officers,  112;  requires  that 
Dutch  take  oath  of  allegiance, 
113;  appoints  Nicolaus  van  Rens- 
selaer to  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  raises  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy, and  orders  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne  under  arrest,  115;  later  de- 
poses Van  Rensselaer,  115;  offers 
to  aid  New  England  in  King 
Philip's  War,  and  makes  pact  with 
Iroquois,  recommends  Duke  of 
York  to  grant  an  Assembly,  goes 
to  England  and  returns,  116; 
appointed  vice  admiral  and  estab- 
lishes      Admiralty       Court,       117; 


claims  jurisdiction  over  East  and 
West  Jersey,  but  is  overruled  on 
appeal  to  England,  117;  recalled 
to  England  on  charges  from  which 
he  is  exonerated,  and  is  appointed 
"Gentleman  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber,"  does  not  return  to 
New  York  until  appointed  gover- 
nor general  of  Dominion  of  New 
England  (1686),  118;  complaints 
against  him  dismissed,  121;  ap- 
pointed captain  general  and  gov- 
ernor in  chief  of  New  England, 
129;  joins  Connecticut  to  New 
England,  131;  jurisdiction  is  ex- 
tended over  New  York,  132; 
comes  to  New  York,  but  soon 
goes  to  Albany,  leaving  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Nicholson  in  charge, 
135;  deposed  and  imprisoned  in 
Iloston,  and  later  sent  to  Eng- 
land, his  subsequent  career,  136; 
report   on   trade,   439 

Anne,   Queen,    136;   see  Queen  Anne 

Anneke  Jans  case,  51,  148,  167, 
214 

Anthony,  Allard.  83,  99 

Anthony,  John,  262 

Anthony,    Theophilus.    262 

Anti-Leislerian    pamphlets.    iS3  . 

Anti-Leislerians  object  to  disinter- 
ment of  Leisler  and  INIilborne, 
156 

Anti-Stamp  mob  hang  r)Ute,  the 
Devil   and  Colden   in  effigy,   228 

Anyon,  James  Thornley,   893 

Apartment  houses  built,   382 

Appearance  of  the  city  just  after 
the  war,   382 

Appelbaum,   Misha   E.,   702 

Archives,  scarcity  of  early,  40;  sold 
for  waste-paper,  40 

Arctic  expeditions,  357 

Arctic   passage,   search   for,   21 

Argall,  Sam\iel  (Captain),  27,  28, 
36 

Arnold,  General  Benedict,  284,  286, 
288 

Arnoux,  Henry,  357 

Arthur,    Chester   A.    (General),    395. 

39" 

Articles  of  Capitulation  of  the  Sur- 
render of  New  Ne'  erland,  and 
its  signers.  95  -'  ^ 

Articles  of  Surrender,  99 

Arundel.    (H.  M.  S.),  209 

Ashfield,   R.,    147 

Ashford.  William,  member  of  F!r-, 
Assembly,   125  '■ 

Assembly  at  variance  with  Cornbury 

165 

Assembly,  General,  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Dorgan,  membership  of 
First  Assembly,  125;  its  second 
session,  dissolved  by  death  of 
Charles  II,  Second  Assembly  and 
its  laws,  127;  dissolved,  130; 
called  by  Leisler,   141 

Assembly  meets  in  New  York  City, 
302 

Assize,  Court  of,  established  in  New 
York,  99 

Assmann,    Frederick  Marten,   720 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  333.  355,  365. 
500 

Astor,  John  Jacob    (2d),   372 

Astor,  John  Jacob  (Colonel),   504 

Astor,    William,    503 

Astor,    William    P..,    365.    369.    S02 

Astor  Free  Public  Library  estab- 
blished.  355;  enlarged,   365 

Atlantic  cable  completed,  but  breaks, 
365;    final    completion    celebrated, 

384 
Atlee,   Colonel,   281 


Atwood.  William,   chief  justice,    161, 

162,  163 

Auger,   Charles   Louis,  780 
Axtell,  William,  291 

Babb,  George  W.,   640 

Babbitt,    Benjamin   Talbot,   868 

Bache,  Jules  Semon,  519 

Bache,    Theophylact,    259,    438 

Backer,  Jacobus,  95 

Backerus,  Johannes  Cornelioz,  pas- 
tor of  Dutch  church,  his  de- 
scription of  his  congregation,  71; 
goes  to  Holland  and  testifies 
against  Stuyvesant.   77 

Baker,   Edward   D.    (Colonel),   371 

Baker,   George  F.,  459 

Bakewell,  Allan   Campbell,   721 

Bainbridge,  William  (Commodore), 
328 

Baldwin,  William  Delavan,  665 

Ball,  Joseph,  259,  262 

Baltimore  and  Ohio   Railroad,  448 

Bancroft,  George,  249,  3s8.  360,  380 

Bank   of   New  York  established,   295 

Banker,   Evert,    157 

Banker,  Evert,  262 

Bannard,  Otto  H.,  421 

Baptist   Church,   296 

Barberie,   John,    169,    171,   177 

Barbour,  William,  812 

Barclay,   Henry    (Rev.),   202,    214 

Barclay,  Thomas,  291 

Barlow,   Joel,   316,  317.  318 

Barnard,  George  G.,  388,  390 

Barnes,  Alfred  S.,  357 

Barney,   Charles  T.,   418 

Barnum,    Phineas  T.,   357 

Barnum's  Museum  destroyed  by 
fire,   384 

Barre,  Isaac    (Colonel),  223 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  "Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World"  proffered, 
393;   corner  stone   laid,  400 

Bartlett,    Captain,  432 

Baxter,  George,  70,  79,  80,  84,  85, 
88.   90 

Baxter,  Thomas,  84 

liayard,  Anna,   69 

Bayard,    Balthazar,  fg,    173 

P>ayard,   James   Addison,    309 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  69,  113.  128,  129, 
131,  137.  139,  140.  143.  144.  145. 
149,   154,   156,   161,   162,    163 

Bayard,   Peter,  60 

Bayard,  Samuel,  Stuyvcsant's  broth- 
er-in-law,   69. 

Bayard,  Stephen,  207 

Bayard,  William,  226,  235,  251,  291. 
310 

Beaver  skins  as  currency,  433 

Bedell,  Gregory  T.    CRev.),   357 

Bedlow,   William.   296 

licecknian,      Gerardus      (Dr.),      140, 

163,  169,    170,    171.    ^77 
BcekmaYi,  David,  262 
P.cekman,  Gerardus  W.,   259 
Beekman,    Henry,    125; 
Beekman,  James,  262,  294 
Beekman,  James,   W.,  369 
Beekman,   John   K.,  333 
Beekman    Street   oiiencd,   207 
Beekman    (or    Becckman),    William, 

69,    83,     108,    113,    119.    127,    129, 

145.    146 

Behr,   Herman,   886 

Bell,   Alexander  Graham,  462 

Bell,   Isaac,   372 

Ikll.   Tolin.    197 

r.ellamy,  Joseph    (Rev.   Dr.),   308 

Bellomont,  Earl  of  (Richard  Coote), 
governor  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire, 
151;  biography,  152;  took  Leis- 
lerian  side  in  Parliament,  152; 
his    connection    with     Robert    Liv- 
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ingston  and  Captain  Kidd,  153- 
154;  specially  selected  to  suppress 
piracy  and  enforce  navigation 
laws,  154;  his  efforts  against  illicit 
trade,  155;  restores  the  Leisler 
estates,  reorganizes  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  calls  an  i\ssembly 
which  passes  bills  to  reimburse 
Leisler  expenditures  and  vacate 
illegal  land  grants  of  Fletcher, 
156;  gains  several  enemies,  but 
goes  to  Boston  where  he  is  very 
popular,  157;  captures  and  arrests 
Captain  Kidd  and  sends  him  to 
England,  158;  returns  to  New 
York  and  wages  successful  fight 
against  piracy  and  illegal  trading, 
holds  Indian  Conference  at  Al- 
bany, but  soon  after  dies  in  New 
York,  159;  trade  instructions  to, 
441 

Rellomont,  Lord  and  Lady,  bodies 
moved  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
209 

Bellows,  Henry  \V.    (Rev.   Dr.),  ^-ji 

Bellevue  Hospital   site  sold,   88 

Belmont,   August,   414 

Benckes,  Jacob,  and  Cornelis  Evert- 
sen  command  Dutch  fleet,  and 
compel    surrender    of    New    York 

Benedict,    James     (Major    General) 

334 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  462 
Benedict,   Lemuel   Coleman,   572 
\Benjamin,   Mr.,   255 
\Bennett,    (Colonel)^  371 
Bennett,  J.   A.,  458 
Bennett.  James  Gordon,  361 
Hennett,  James   Gordon,   Jr.,   399 
Kenson,   Egbert,   292 
Benson,   Robert,   262,   292 
Rentyn,   Jacques,   47,    58 
Berkeley  of  Stratton.  Lord,   100 
Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  242,  253 
Berrien,  John.   262 
Beverwyck,   81 

Bible  permitted  in   schools,   349 
Bicker,  Victor,  262 
Billeting  of  troops,   235,   238 
P.iographies: — 

Acheson,   Edward  Goodrich,   726 
Adriance,    Adrian     Dexter,    704 
Amcrman,  William  Henry  Hough- 
ton, 658 
Amory,  John  James,   719 
Anyon,  James  Thornley,   893 
v\pplebaum,    Misha    E.,    702 
Assniann.   ]"rederick  Marten, 
.■\stor.   Joliii   Jacob,    500 
Astor,    Colonel  John   Jacob, 
Astor,  William,  503 
Astor,   William   1!.,  502 
Auger,    Charles    Louis,   780 

I'.abl),   Gi-orgc   W..   6.10 

I'.abbitt,     lienjamin    Talbot,    868 

Ilache,   Jules   .Semon,   519 

I'.akcwell,    .Mian    Campbell,    721 

Baldwin,    William    Delavan,    665 

r.arbour,    William,   812 

liehr.   Ilernian,  886 

r.cncdicl,    LcnuK-l    Coleman,   572 

111,-iir,    John    Inslcy,    570 

r.liss,   Cornelius   .Xewton,  772 

ISoas,   iMiiil    Leoi)old,  642 

Boker,   Carl   F.,   716 

Borden,     Matthew    Chaloncr    ]3ur- 

fee.    760 
Borg,    Sidney    Cecil,    546 
Bradley,   William    Hooker,  621 
l?raker,   Iknry    lones,  851 
Brixey,   Richanl"    De  Wolfe,   728 
Brown,    Gerald    Rudderow,    830 
Brown,   Simon   II.,   896 
Bryan,    I'.enjamin    Rutters,   580 

C'annon,  James  Graham,  538 

CariUKie.    .\nrlrew.   476 

Carty,  John   J.,  682 

Chapman.    Henry   Stanton,    794 

Claflin.  John.  744 

Clapp,    Edward    Everett,   52^ 

Clark,  John   Mitchell,   701 
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Clift,   Edward   Henry,    790 
Comstock,   Louis  K.,  710 
Cone,   Ceasar,   763 
Connor,    Washington    Everett,   564 
Conover,   Samuel,   S.,  559 
Cook,  Henry  F.,  889 
Copeland.   (Tharles  C.,  802 
Corbett,   Marshall   Joseph.  654 
Corbin,    Floyd    Stewart,   826 
Corey,  William  Ellis,  666 
Cortelyou.    George    Bruce,    618 
Cowles,    David    Smith,    888 
Cozzens,    Stanley  Thayer,    784 
Cromwell.   William   Nelson,   922 
Cruikshank.   Warren,   814 

Dale,   Chalmers,  920 
Day,    Arthur    Franceway,   833 
Degnon,  Michael  John,   892 
De  Kay,  John   Wesley,  862 
De  Leon,   Edwin   Warren.   625 
De  Lima.   Elias  S.   A.,  596 
Dinkel,   George,   811 
Doherty,  Henry  I^atbam,  600 
Dommerich.   I,ouis   F.,    747 
Douglas,    William    Harris,    645 
Dowling,   Robert   E.,  820 
Drewry,   A\'illiam    Powell,    771 
Driggs,    Marshall   Sylvanus,   632 
Du  Bois,   Cornelius,   509 
Duval,  George  L.,  649 

Eaton,   Frederick   Heber,   674 
Elkus,   Abram   I.,   935 
Elliott,  Mortimer  F.,  912 
Emanuel,     John     Henderson,     Jr., 

592 
Emery,   Joseph    H.,   789 

Faber,   Eberhard,  877 
Fairchild.    Samuel    William,    841 
Fearey,    Frederick   Tvsoe,   696 
Feustman,    Leon    Philip,    713 
Flagler,   Henry    Morrison,    492 
Fleischer,    Nathan.    712 
Fleitmann,      Frederick     Theodore, 

768 
Fleitmann,  William  ^Medlicott,  769 
Flint,   Charles  Ranlett.  6,7 
Forstman,  C.  Julius.   796 

Gaillard,     William     Eyre     Gibson, 

818 
Gary,    Elbert  Henry,  496 
Gennerich,   George,  856 
Gibb,   Arthur,   775 
Gibb.   Henry  Elmer,  751 
Gildersleeve.   Oliver,  650 
Goodrich,    Edward   Ismon,   791 
Gray,   William   Steele,  849 
Green,   Warren   Luqueer,'882 
Grosjean,    Florian,    731 
Guggenheim,   Daniel,   910 

Haggin,  James   Ben   AH,   548 
Hasslacher,      Jacob      Pius     Maria, 

842 
Hathaway,   Charles,    552 
Hay,  George   Taber,   652 
llayden,   Charles,   574 
Hegeman,    Benjamin    Arrowsmith, 

Jr.,  692 
Hendrickson,  Charles   Le  Roy,   936 
Higgins,    Andrew    Foster,    626 
Hill,  James  Jerome,  608 
Hilliard,   John   Gerald,   634 
Ilornblower,    William    Butler,    911 
Horowitz,   Louis  J.,  611 
Ilnrton,   Harry   Lawrence,    S34 
Ilulbert.   Henry   Carlton,   885 
Hungerford,   Uri  T.,   717 
Hunt,    I'eekman.    629 
Hyde,     Benjamin     Talbot     Babbitt, 

873 

Jackson,   Frank  W.,  732 
Jacobus,    David   Schenck,   690 
Jennings.    Robert    E.,   670 
Tones.    Thomas    Nathaniel,    660 
Josephthal.    Louis   Maurice,   527 
Juhring.  John   C,  855 

Keene,  James  Robert,  926 

'»  '■llv.   To'-'n   .\..  638 

Kepner,  John  B.,"8o6 

Kicckhefcr,  Ferdinand   .\.  W.,  680 


Kimbrll,    Francis    H.,    898 
King,   Willard   Vinton.   542 
Kingsley,   Darwin   Pearl,   622 
Klipstein,   August,   837 
Kunhardt,    Henry    Rudolph,    656 

Leach,  Arthur  Tiurtis,  554 
L'Ecluse,    Milton    .Mbert,    832 
Lisman,   Frederick  J.,   537 
Lounsbery.    Richard    Purdy,    586 
Luttgen,    Walther,   568 

Maben,  John   Campbell,   669 
McAlpin,    (Jeneral    Edwin    Augus- 
tus, 616 
McCarty,   .Anthony   J.,   659 
McCurdy,   Robert   Henry,   556 
ATcCutchen,    Charles    Walter,    858 
Mackay,   George    Devereux,   918 
McKenzic,    William.   808 
McKinney,    Colonel    Robert    Coch- 
ran,  6-6 
Mann,    Samuel    Vernon,    Jr.,    599 
ALirqusee,    Tulius,   8-^8 
Kfarshall.    VValdo    TLill,    722 
Meany,    General    Rrlward    P.,   914 
Milliken,   Seth   Mellen.   782 
Montgomery,      Richard      Malcolm, 

82s 
Moore,   Charles  .\rtbur,  662 
Moore,  William   Henry,  604 
Morgan,   John    Pierpont,   470 
Morgan,   Samuel   Tate,  860 
Morgenthau,    Maximilian.    831 
Morton,   Levi   Parsons,  482 

Noyes,   Charles   F.,   821 

Oakman,   Walter  G.,   544 
Olcott,   Eben   Rrskine,   603 
Oppenheim,   Ansel,    582 

Paris,  John  VV.,  828 
Parker,  Robert  Meade,  880 
Passavant,    Oscar    von,    756 
Peters,   Ralph,  614 
Phillips,    David   T,ewis,  824 
Poor,    Edward   E.,   758 
Poor,    James    Harper,    752 
Poor,    Ruel    Wliitcomb,    594 
Pope,  James  Edward,   718 
Potter,   Orlando    Bronson,   491 
Poulson,   Niels,  698 
Prentiss.   Henry.   901 
Pyne,    Percy    Rivington,   2d,   560 

Raven,   Anton   Adolph,    630 
Rea,   Samuel,   612 
Read,   George   Rowland,   816 
Ream,   Norman   Bruce.   589 
Reichhelm,    Edward    Paul,   708 
Riker,  John  Jackson,  838 
Rockefeller.   John    Davison,   486 
Rogers,    Robert,    714 
Rowland.  William.  646 
Rowley.   Henry,  8=;o 
Ryle,   William,   770 

Salomon,  William,   528 
Sanderson.    Henry.   578 
Schiff,  Jacob  Henrv,  516 
Schniewind,    Heinrich    Ernst,    Jr., 

798 
Schuyler,   Charles   Edward,  822 
Seligman,    Isaac    Newton,    524 
Sells,    Elijah   Watt,   895 
Sherman,   lohn   Taylor,   766 
Siegbert,  Louis,  804 
Simmons.   Charles  Herbert,  709 
Simon,   Herman,   776 
Sjostrom,    P.    Robert   G.,   786 
Smith,   Francis  Marion,  846 
Smith,    George    Carson,   902 
Smith,  George  Theodore,   590 
Smith,  Lenox.  694 
Snow,   Elbridge  Gerry,   495 
Sooysmith.    Charles.    743 
Speiden,    Clement    Coote,   Jr.,    844 
Speyer,   James,   520 
Spiegelberg.    William   I.,   80? 
Spreckels,   Claus   August,    866 
Stanton.   John   Robert,   908 
Stein  way,    Charles    Herman,    741 
Steinway,    Henry    Engelhard,    734 
Sfcinway.   William.   738 
Stilson,  Arthur  Theodore,  706 
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Stcttinius,   l-.dward   R.,  904 
Stoehr,    1'.    R.    Kduard,    778 
Stone,   Isaac    l-'rank,  843 
Stiirhahn.   Carl   l-".,  637 
Sulzberger,   l-'erdinand.  865 

Tate,  Joseph,   577 

Taylor,   William   H.,  906 

Tener,   Hampden   Evans,  563 

Tesla,   Nikola,   724 

Tlialmann,   Krnst,   530. 

Thomas,   Seth   Edward,  890 

Tilford,   I'rank,  852 

Tod,    Andrew   Kinnaird,   894 

Tomlins,     William     Maddox,     Jr., 

865 
Topping.   John  Alexander,  672 
Towne,   Henry  R..  686 
Turner,   Thomas  Morgan,   764 

\'ail,  Theodore  Newton,  510 
\'an  Cortlandt,   Robert  B.,  532 
\'anderlip,   Frank  Arthur,   540 
\'eit,   Richard   Charles,   607 
Victor,   George   Frederick,   754 

Wassermann,    Edward,    567 
Weidmann,    Jacob,   800 
Wells,    Edward   Hubbard,  688 
Weston,   Edward,   930 
Whitman,    Clarence,   748 
Willcox,    William   Goodenow,  515 
Wing,  John   D.,  834 
Wright,   Joseph  H.,   792 

Young,    George   Washington,    585 

Bird,   Major,    281 

liirnty,   James  G.,_  350 

Black,    Jeremiah   S.,   368 

Black.   Frank  S.,  408 

Blackwell's   Island,    origin    of    name, 

I  "3 

Blagge,   Benjamin,  292 

Blagpe,  John,  293 

Blaine,  James  G.,  395,  397 

lilair,    John  Insley,   570 

Blatchford,    Richard   M.,    372 

Bleecker,  Leonard,  313,  314 

Blenker    (Colonel),  371 

Bliss,   Cornelius  Newton,   772 

Bliss.  W.  P.,  459 

Block,  Adriaen,  early  voyager,  27; 
builds  the  first  ship  in  Manhattan. 
28;  discovers  Long  Island  Sound. 
New  Haven  Inlet,  Connecticut 
river  and  Block  Island,  29;  re- 
turns to  Holland,  claims  before 
States-General,  demonstrates  insu- 
larity of  Long  Island,   29 

Bloemart    (or    Blommaert),    Samuel, 

42,    54 
Boas,    Emil    Leopold,  642 
Boerum,    Simon.    261 
Boga'-^'us,    Anneke     (see    also    Jans. 

A        ke),  50,   51  ^       .      ^ 

Bog      lus,    Everardus    (Domine),   47. 

50,   51.   53,  61,  67,  68,   71,   72 
Bogert,  John,  Jr.,   229 
Bogert,   Nicholas,   262. 
Boker,    (Tarl    F.,   716 
Bolanos,  Pio   (Sefior  Don),  429 
Bolting   and    baking    monopoly   abol- 
ished, 146 
B.oks,   first  published  in  New  York. 

149 
Boorman,   James,   372 
Booth,   Benjamin,  2^:9 
Borden,    Matthew    Chaloner    Durfee, 

760 
Borg,  Sidney  Cecil,  546 
Boston     Comm.ittee,     message     from. 

260 
Boston  Post  Road,   105 
Boston  Tea   Party,  258 
Botetourt,  Lord.  251 
Boundary    between   New    Netherland 

and  New  England.  80 
Boundary    between    New    York    and 

(Tonnecticut,   395 
Boundary   dispute   with    Sweden,    81 
Bout,   Jan   Evertsen,    55.   63,   66,    72. 

77.    78 
Bowers,  James,   362 
Bowne,  Cieorge,  259 


Bowne,   Walter,   338 
Brace,   Charles  Loring,  356 
Bradford,   William    (Royal   Printer), 

149.   153.   182 
Bradley,   attorney-general,    194,    196, 

197,     207 

Bradley.  John  J.,  389 

Bradley,   William  Hooker,   450,  621 

Bradstreet.  Simon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 80 

Brady,  Anthony  N.,  459 

Brady,  James  T.,  372 

Ijragster,  Abraham,  262 

Braker,   Henry  Jones,   851 

I'rant,  Joseph.  284 

Brasher,  Abraham,  259,  260,  261, 
262 

Bread  riots,   342 

Bread,  weight  and  price  of  loaf 
regulated,    292 

Brencoten,  George.  229 

Breshwood  (Captain),  369 

Breda,  Treatv  of,  loi 

"Breeden   Raedt,"   78 

Breukelen  ferry,   i6g,   179 

Brick      Presbyterian     Church     built, 

243 
Bridgewater,   Duke  of,   315 
Bright.  John,   383 
Brinckerhoff,  Abraham.  262 
Brinckerhoff,  Dirck,   229 
Brinckerhoff     (Lieutenant    Colonel), 

355 
British   Army   evacuates   New    \  ork, 

289 
British  fleet  in  the  harbor,   271,   273 
British  military  and  naval  headquar- 
ters in   New  York.   286,   287 
British  "Orders  in   Council,"   321 
British  plan   of  attack   for   Battle  of 

Long  Island,  275 
British  prisons  and  prison-ships,  281 
British    troops    move    to    Governor's 

Island.  264-265. 
Brixey,  Richard  De  Wolfe,  728 
Broad    advice    to    the     United    New 
Netherland   Provinces   (see  "Bree- 
den Raedt"),   78 
Broadway,  name  given  by  Governor 

Nicolls,   105 
Broadway  stages.  448 
Brockholls.     (Lieutenant)     Anthony, 
first  councilor  of  New  York,   iii; 
first    Catholic    to    be    appointed    to 
important     office     in     New     York, 
112;    governs    New    York    in    ab- 
sence   of    Andros,     116;    again    in 
charge    with    title    of    commander 
general  of  province,  for  two  years, 
118;    his   trouble   on   customs   mat- 
ters,    118-119;     commissioned     as 
receiver    general    of    Duke's    reve- 
nues,   120;   rules   in   disorder  until 
appointment    of    Dongan     as    gov- 
ernor,      121  ;      reappointed      chief 
councilor,  124 
Brodhead  (historian),  documents  col- 
lated and  discovered  by,  40 
Bronck,   Jonas,   and   his   grant   north 
of      the       Harlem       (now      called 
Bronx),    56;    peace    treaty    signed 
at   his  house,   56,   59 
Bronson.  Green   C,  372 
Bronx,  The.  early  settlers  in,   59 
Bronx  annexed  to  city,  383 
Brooke,  Chidley,    144.   '45.   '55.  'S^ 
Brooklyn    and    the    New   Jersey   sub- 
urbs grow,   381 
Brooklyn    Bridge.   398 
Broome,    John.    259,    260,    262,    292, 

293 
Broome,    Samuel,   244.    262,    293 
Brouwer.  John  Jansen,  40 
Brouwer,   Peter  Clementsen,  31 
Brown,   Andrew.    129 
P.rown,  Gerald   Rudderow,  830 
lirown,   Harvey   ("General),   368,   377 
Brown,    James   W.,    383 
Brown,   Lewis  B..  45° 
Brown.    Martin    H.,   383 
Brown,   Simon  H.,  896 
Brush,   Charles  F.,  461 
Brush,   Eliphalct.  294 
Bryan,    Benjamin    Butters,    580 


Brvan,   William    Jennings,   408,   412, 

418 
Bryant,   ^\■illiam    Cullen.    361,   380 
Buchanan.    James    (I'resident),    365, 

368.   369.  "370 
Buchanan,  Thomas,  262 
Bucktails  vs.    Clintonians,  330,   331 
Buffer,   I-"rancis,  262 
Bunting    (Captain),   371 
Burgher   Government   requested.    77; 
ordered  but   revoked,    78;    ordered 
by    Amsterdam    Chamber,    82;    es- 
tablished    in     modified     form     by 
Stuyvesant,    83;    see    also    "Magis- 
trates" 
Burgher  Guard,   74 
Burgher-right,    great    and    small,    es- 
tablished. 89;  qualifications  for,  90 
Burgoyne,   General,   284,  286 
Burke.  Edmund,  240 
Burling,   Lancaster,   262 
Burnet,    \\'illiam.    Governor   of   New 
York,  exchanges  offices  with   Gov- 
ernor    Hunter,     176;     his    antece- 
dents, continues  old  Assembly,  or- 
ganizes Council  and  soon  marries. 
177;    secures    bill    to    prohibit    sale 
of   goods    to   the    French,   and   en- 
courages   trade    with    the    Indians, 
and    establishes    nost    at    Oswego, 
178;     arouses    antagonism,     makes 
powerful  enemies,  and  the  Assem- 
bly becomes  hostile,  also  dissolves 
a  new  one,   180;  calls  new  Asscm- 
blv  on  accession  of  George   II,  his 
wife  and  youngest  child  die,  he  is 
transferred     to     Massachusetts     as 
Governor  and  dies  soon  after,   181 
Burr.  Aaron   (Rev.),  307 
P.urr,    Aaron.     277,     302,    303,    307, 

308,   309,   310 
Burr,  Theodosia,  308,  310 
Burton,   Mary,  202 
Bute,  Marquis  of,  220 
Butler,     Nicholas     Murray     (Profes- 
sor). 413 
Butterfield,   Daniel    (Colonel),   371 
Bylvelt.   Peter,  40 
Byvanck,   Petrus,  262 

Cabo  de  Arenas,  early  Spanish  name 
of  Sandy  Hook,  20 

Cabot,  Jolin,  his  voyage  basis  of 
English  claim  to  Manhattan,  27 

Cabots,  the,   17,  21 

Cssar,  a  negro,  202 

Caldwell,  Jacob  (Lieutenant),  362, 
369 

Cameron    (Colonel),   371 

Campbell   (Rev.),   188 

Canada  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
France,  220 

Canada   in  control   of   British,   217 

Canada,  troops  and  fleet  organized 
to  attack,    172 

Canal  to  drain  lower  Manhattan,  ^22 

Cauda,  Charles  J.,  450 

Cannon,  James   Graham,   538 

Capital  removed  to   Philadelphia,  301 

Carbo,   Esteban    (Don).  429 

(Jardozo,   Albert,   388 

Carleton,    Sir    Dudley,   37 

Carleton,   (Jenerai    .Sir   Guy,    284,  288 

Carlisle,   John  (jriffin,  405 

Carnegie.  Andrew,  41J,  426,  476 

Carnegie  branch   libraries,  412 

Carpenter,    Daniel    (Sergeant),   377 

Carr,   Dabney,  254 

Carter,   R.    A.,  455 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  proprietor  of 
East  Jersey,   100,   1 1  7 

Carteret,  I'hilip,  appointed  deputy 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  100; 
(lisobeys  order  of  Andros  to  cease 
exercising  authority,  is  arrested, 
acquitted  and  on  appeal  his  au- 
thority is  upheld,    117 

Carty,  John  }.,  466,   682 

Cass,   Lewis,   368 

Cathay,  quest  of,    17 

Cathedral  of  .St.  John  the  Divine, 
corner  stone  laid,  404 

Catholic  congregation,   295 

Catskill  water  supply  system,  417, 
454 
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Cattle   brought   to   INIanhattan,   38 

Cayugas,  Indians,  31 

Census  of   Xew   York  in    1731,    186 

Centennial  of  Washington's  Inaugu- 
ration,   402 

Centennial  of  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United   States,  402 

Central   Park  created,   360 

Central    Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  447 

Cervera    (Admiral),   410 

Chamber  of  Commerce  established. 
242;  chartered,  240;  incorporated 
by  Legislature.  293 

Chambers   (Captain),  258 

Chambers.  John,    196,   207 

Champlain  leads  French  and  Hu- 
rons  against   Five   Nations,   34 

Cliapman.  Henry  Stanton,  794 

Charles  II  becomes  King.  89:  re- 
ceives request  to  ratify  Hartford 
Treaty,  92;  gives  charter  to  Duke 
of  York  for  land  from  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  Delaware  Ray, 
92;  favorites  of  receive  New  Jer- 
sey, declares  war  against  Holland, 
100,  confirms  title  of  Duke  of 
York  to  his  province,  108;  dies, 
127 

Charter  amendments,   357.  362,   392 

Charter  of  Greater  New  York,  407 

"Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privi- 
leges," most  important  act  of  First 
Assembly,  its  provisions,  125-126; 
vetoed  by  King  James,   129 

Charter  for  New  Netherland  from 
Dutch  West  India  Company,   55 

Charter   Revision   Bill,   413 

Chatham  Earl  of,  237;  see  Pitt, 
\\'illiam 

Cheever,   Charles  A.,  463 

Chesapeake,  frigate,  attacked  by 
British    man-of-war   Leopard,    320 

Children's  Aid  Society,  356 

Childs,  \\'illiam  A.,  462 

Chinnock,  Charles  E.,  465 

Choate,   Joseph    H.,    390,   426 

Cholera  epidemic  (1832,  1834),  329; 
(1849),  355;  (1866),  385;  (1867), 
386. 

Christiaensen,  Hendrick,   27,   28,   29 

Christin    (Colonel),   372 

Church  of  England,  Fletcher  tries  to 
establish  it,    147 

Cisco,   John  J.,    372 

Citizens  Genet  and  Gompard  get  an 
ovation,   304,   305 

City  accounts  kept  in  Dutch  until 
1672,    112 

City  finances  (1717-1727),   179 

City  government,  form  of,  estab- 
lished  by   Governor   Nicolls,   99 

City   Hall  in  Wall   Street,    159,   160 

City  Hall  at  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets  becomes  New  Federal 
Hall,   296 

City   Hall   built,   313 

City  Records  first  kept  in  English 
in    1674,    112 

Clacssen,   Hans,  29 

Claflin,  John,  744 

Clapp,    Edward    Everett,    523 

Clarence,    Duke  of,   287 

Clarendon,  Third  Earl,  Lord  Corn- 
bury  becomes,    168 

Clark,   Aaron,   346 

Clark   (Colonel),    371 

Clark,  John   Mitchell,   701 

Clarke,   Anne  Hyde,   201 

Clarke,  George,  secretary  of  prov- 
ince, 177;  owned  a  spinet,  i/f; 
acted  as  president  of  Council,  198; 
selected  by  Cosby  as  his  succes- 
sor, and  receives  commission  as 
lieutenant  governor,  198;  biogra- 
phy, 199;  incensed  at  Assembly 
he  dissolves  it,  and  its  successor, 
200;  orders  seamen  impressed  in 
city,  but  Mayor  Richard  will  not 
permit  it,  200-201;  wife  dies,  201; 
declares  in  speech  that  the  Colo- 
nies are  becoming  disloyal,  202; 
superseded  by  arrival  of  Governor 
Clinton,    goes   to    England   to   live, 


203;    his    report    on    exports    and 
trade,  442,  443 
Clarke,   Thomas,    145,   147 
Clarkson,   David.  262 
C"larkson,    Matthew,    313 
Clavear,   Adrian    (Captain),    165 
Clay,    Henry.   338.   339,   350 
Cleveland,     Grover,     J197,     399,    400, 

403,  405,  406 
Clift,  Edward  Henry,  790 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  first  student  to 
enter  Columbia  College,  of  which 
was  honor  graduate,  29^;  ap- 
pointed mayor  (1803),  and  biog- 
raphy, 312;  took  active  part  in 
planting  public  school  system  of 
New  York.  313-314;  originator 
of  Council  of  Appointment,  314; 
several  terms  as  mayor,  315;  also 
elected  lieutenant  governor  while 
still  mayor,  325  ;  nominated  by 
Federal  Party  for  President,  326; 
his  preparation  of  city  for  \\'ar 
of  18 1 2,  328;  removeil  from 
mayoralty,  but  elected  governor, 
328;  recommends  law  which  past, 
freeing  slaves,  329-330 ;  N'ice 
President  for  eight  years,  330; 
is  toasted  by  General  Jackson, 
330-331;  great  promoter  of  Erie 
Canal,  and  again  governor,  332 ; 
"Albanv  Regency"  removes  him 
from  Canal  Commission,  335. 
and  popular  indignation  maTces 
him  governor  again  until  his 
death,  336 ;  chief  figure  of  Canal 
Celebration  in  New  York,  336- 
337  ;     dies     suddenly     in     Albany, 

Clinton,  George  (Commodore), 
royal  governor  of  New  York, 
his  career,  203;  chooses  Chief- 
Justice  De  Lancey  as  adviser,  dis- 
solves Assembly  and  calls  new 
one.  gives  De  Lancey  new  com- 
mission as  chief  justice.  204: 
vigorous  policy  with  Indians,  and 
war  preparations.  20^-206;  break- 
ing with  De  T^ncev  he  leans  on 
Colden.  appoints  William  Johnson 
at  head  of  Indian  affairs,  206; 
antagonized  by  Assembly  on  sub- 
ject of  specific  appropriations,  206- 
207;  makes  changes  in  Council, 
succeeded  in  governorship  by  Sir 
Dan  vers  Osborn.  207;  an  unsuc- 
cessful administration,  208;  later 
career  and  death.   207 

Clinton,   Admiral   George,   268 

Clinton,  George,  first  governor  of 
State  of  New  York ;  elected  to 
Continental  Congress,  261; 
elected  governor,  283  ;  recipient, 
with  (General  Washington  of  joint 
reception.  289 ;  head  of  Council 
for  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  292 ;  President  Washing- 
ton dines  with  him  on  day  of 
inauguration,  297  ;  again,  with 
hel])  of  Tammany,  elected  gov- 
ernor, 303  ;  daughter  marries 
Citizen  Genet,  304;  nominated 
for  V'ice  President,  309 ;  again 
elected  governor,  312;  elected 
Vice  President,  315;  body 
brought  from  W^ashington  to 
Kingston,    N.   Y.,   418 

Clinton,   Sir   Henry,   268,    278,   288 

Clinton.   James.    274 

Clinton-Jay,     election,     303 

"Clinton's   Folly,"   332 

Cli])per   ships,   332 

Clipper  ship  building  in   New  York, 

Clopper.    Cornelius,    262 

Cobb,    Howell.   368 

Cod    banks    discovered    near    Sandy 

I  look.   105 
Coddingtun,   David   S.,   371 
Coddington,   Jonathan   I.,    347 
Coins    current    in    New    Netherland 

and  Colonial  New  York,  436,   4,5,  . 

438,   439 


Colli     winters     (1817),     333;     (i866- 
1867).  382 

Colden,  Cadw.illader  (Dr.),  appoint- 
ed lo  Council,  177;  writer  on 
Zcngcr's  journal,  191  ;  Coshy's 
wrath  again'!  him.  iqj;  confidant 
of  Governor  Clinton,  206;  who 
asks,  nnsi'cccssfiilly,  that  he  be 
appointed  lieutenant  governor,  207; 
as  prcsiilcnt  of  Council  becomes 
acting  governor,  receives  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  governor,  216; 
and  acts  until  arrival  of  General 
Robert  Monckton,  governor  gen- 
eral. 217:  again  acts  as  governor 
during  Mnnckton's  service  at  Mar- 
tiniijue  219;  and  a  year  later  is 
once  more  left  in  charge,  220; 
calls  the  .\ssenihly,  which  pre- 
sents an  aildress  with  strong  ex- 
pressions with  reference  to  Fing- 
lish  liberty,  221;  the  Stamp  Act 
having  roused  resentment  among 
the  peojile  and  riots  having  oc- 
curred in  lloston,  he  asks  Gen- 
eral Gage  to  furnish  a  force  to 
protect  public  property,  224;  ar- 
ranges i>roteclion  for  stamp-ship 
and,  finding  Sir  Henry  Moore  is 
expected,  postpones  action  on 
stamp  matter.  227;  agrees  that 
stamps,  lodged  in  the  fort,  be 
taken  to  the  citv  hall.  230;  super- 
sederl  by  arrival  of  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Moore.  233;  again  acting 
governor  after  his  death  and  calls 
new  Assembly,  244;  administers 
government  for  thirteen  months 
until  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more  as  governor,  249;  grants 
charter  to  C'hambcr  of  Commerce, 
249,  293;  successfully  resists 
claim  of  Earl  to  half  his  salary, 
returns  to  governorship  when 
Tryon  sails  for  England.  258; 
governs  passively  until  Tryon's 
return  and  retires  to  his  home 
in  I'lushing  until  his  death,  his 
characteristics  and  his  literary 
work,    263;    report    on    coins,    437 

Colden,  Cadwallader  D.,  331 

Cole,    Lenaert,  41 

Coleman,   sailor  of  Half-Moon,   23 

Collect  Pond,   massacre  near,   57 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
355 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum  burned  by 
mob,  376 

Columbia  College,  formerly  King's 
College,  opens,  295;  receives  grant 
of  Governor's  Island  and  other 
lands  and  cash  from  State  Assem- 
bly, 299 

Columbia   University,   413 

Columbus,  Christopher,  discovers 
America,  17;  four-hundredth  an- 
niversary,  402,  403 

Colve,  Anthony,  lands  six  hundred 
men,  secures  surrender  of  Fort 
James,  and  is  made  governor, 
serving  until  Treaty  of  West- 
minster, restores  the  Colony  to 
the  English,  108;  his  creditable 
administration,    109 

Commerce  falls  off  after  English 
occupation,    102 

Commission  lays  out  the  city  from 
Houston   Street  to  Harlem,   323 

Committee  of  Correspondence  of 
Fifty-one,  259;  withdrawals  from, 
260 

Committee  of  Grievances  appointed 
by  Assembly  formulates  charges 
against    Cornbury,    167 

Committee    of    Observation,    260-261 

Committee  of  One  Hundred  (Revo- 
lutionary) elected,  260;  list  of 
members,    261 

Committee  of  Safety  selected,  138; 
its  members,  139;  supports  Leisler 
and  requests  him  to  act  as  lieu- 
tenant  governor,    140 

Common  Council,  first  under  state, 
292 
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Comparative  txcliangcs  of  United 
States  cities,  44^ 

Comstock,   Louis   K.,  710 

Cone,  Ceasar,  763 

Confederate  States  organized,  370 

Conkling,  Roscoe  (Senator),  395, 
307.  4"  I 

Connecticut,  about  half  of  it  in- 
cluded in  commission  of  Governor 
Nicolls,  boundary  fixed  by  Nicolls, 

Connecticut  Assembly  has  delegates 
from    Long  Island,  89 

Connecticut  claims   Long  Island.  90 

Connecticut  River  called  Fresh 
Water  River,   29 

Connecticut  Valley  settled  by  Eng- 
lish,   54 

Connolly,  Richard  D.,  387,  388,  389, 
390,  391 

Connor,    Washington   Everett,   564 

Conover,   Daniel   D.,   363 

Conover,   Samuel   S.,   559 

Conservative  opinion  against  war, 
368 

Constant,  Joseph,  313 

Constitution  (frigate)  captures  Brit- 
ish  frigate  Guerriere,  326 

"Constitutional  Courant,"  revolu- 
tionary  publication,   225 

Contagious  diseases,  retreat  for  pa- 
tients established,  307 

Continental  Army,  The  American, 
266 

Continental  Congress  delegates 
chosen,    260 

Continental  Congress  plan  endorsed 
by  Committee  of  Fifty-one,  259- 
260 

Continental  forces  in  New  York, 
274 

Convention  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  272 

Cook,   Frederick  A.    (Dr.),  420 

Cook,   Henry  F.,  889 

Cooper,    Edward,    369,   397 

Cooper,  Peter,  365 

Coote,  Richard,  see  Bellomont,  Earl 
of 

Copcland,  Charles  C.,  802 

Copeland,   William   S.,   390 

Corbett,   Marshall  Joseph,  6:;4 

Corbin,    Floyd    Stewart,    826 

Corbit,  Abraham,  assistant  alderman, 
129 

Corcoran,    Michael    (Colonel),    371 

Corey,   William    Ellis,   666 

Corlaer's  Hook  (see  also  Van  Cor- 
laer),   51 

Cornbury  Charter  concerning  ferry 
privileges,   183 

Cornbury,  Lady  Katherine,   166 

Cornbury.  Lord,  governor  of  New 
York,  biography,  161  ;  aligns  him- 
self with  anti-Leislerian  party. 
1 61-162;  reverses  sentence  of  Nich- 
olas Bayard  and  dismisses  Leis- 
lerians  from  the  Council,  163; 
commission  confirmed  by  Queen 
Anne,  borrows  a  house  from  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  soon 
after  turns  it  over  to  an  Episco- 
palian. 163;  diverts  defense  funds 
o  his  own  use.  164;  Assembly 
thereupon  insists  on  having  its 
own  treasurer  and  is  sustained  bv 
the  home  government,  165;  wife 
dies  in  New  York,  he  is  of  dissi- 
pated habits,  but  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  church  and  persecutes 
pastors  who  are  not  of  the  Angli- 
can communion,  166;  secures 
Queen's  Farm  in  fee  simple  for 
Trinity  Church,  167;  New  York 
Assembly  and  many  citizens  peti- 
tion for  his  recall,  with  charges, 
and  he  is  deposed.  167.  168;  jailed 
for  debt,  his  bad  character,  168; 
receives  Lord  Lovelace,  his  suc- 
cessor,   169:    action    on   coins,    436 

Cornell.  Alonzo  B.,  395 

Cornell.  Thomas.  59 

Cornwallis,    Lord,    279,    282,   288 

Cortelyou,    George    P>ruce,   459,   618 

Cortelyou,  Jacques,  86 


Cosby,  William  (Colonel),  governor 
of  New  York,  arrives  with  his 
wife,  Lady  Cosby,  and  two  chil- 
dren, 187;  his  daughter's  romance 
and  marriage  to  Lord  Augustus 
Fitzroy,  188;  social  splendors  and 
white  slavery  during  his  admin- 
istration, 188-189;  demands  that 
\'an  Dam  divide  his  salary  with 
him.  but  \'an  Dam  refuses,  189; 
sues  him  for  it,  but  fails,  and  in 
rage  at  the  result  dismisses  Chief- 
Justice  Lewis  Morris  and  appoints 
James  De  Lancey,  190;  quarrels 
with  the  Assembly,  sells  offices 
and  special  privileges.  191;  is  criti- 
cised by  the  New  York  Journal, 
and  he  prosecutes  Peter  Zenger. 
its  proprietor,  who.  after  long  im- 
prisonment, is  tried  and  acquitted, 
191-197;  his  peculations  and  op- 
pressions, is  taken  ill  and  dies, 
198 

Cosby,   William,   Jr..    187,    188 

Council  of  New  Xetherland,  ordi- 
nances,   54 

Council  for  Southern  District  of 
Xew   York,  292 

Council  of  Appointment,  The,  314 

Counties,  or  shires,  created  by  First 
Assembly,    126 

Coventry    (H.  M.S.),   23-? 

Courcelles,  Sieur  de,  governor  of 
Canada,   loi 

Court    at    Fort   Orange,    81 

Court  of  Assize,  99 

Court  of  Chancery  established,  174; 
denounced   by   Assembly,    181,    183 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  estab- 
lished,   129 

Court-martial   in  Revolutionary  camp, 

Cowles,  David   Smith,   888 
Cozzens.   Stanley   Thayer,    784 
Crane,  James    (Dr.),   385 
Crary.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  277 
Crawford,    William   H.,    338 
Creeden    (Police   Captain),  406 
Creek    Indians   and    Tammany    Soci- 
ety.  300 
Cregier,  ^lartin,  83,  85,  95 
Cremer,  J.  T.,  429 
Crime    centers   of    ante    bcllum    days 

in   New  York,  362 
Crol,    Bastiaen   Janszen,    officiates   as 
visitor  of  the  sick  and  lay-reader, 
director    of   the    post    at    Fort    Or- 
ange.   45;    second   director  general 
of    New    Netherland,    45  ;    pursues 
the  ship,  The  William,  and  brings 
it   back,   48-49  ;   records  carried  to 
Amsterdam.    ^4 
Cromwell,   Oliver,  85,  89 
Cromwell.    William    Nelson.    922 
Cross   (Police  Captain),  406 
Croton    project    authorized    by    vote, 

341 

Crosby,   Howard    (Dr.),   357 

Croton   Celebration.   347,   348 

Crown   Point  captured.  217 

Cruger,  John,    181,   201 

Cruger,  John,  218,  226,  229,  230, 
235.  237.  240.  242,   244,   257 

Cruger.  John   Harris,  235 

Cruikshank.   Warren,  814 

Crystal  Palace,  The,  358,  359;  de- 
stroyed  by   fire,   367 

Cunningham.    Captain,    281,    282 

Currie,  Archibald.  294 

Currie,  David,   294 

Curtenius.    Peter  T.,   259,   262 

Curtiss,    Glenn,   432 

Custom    House    (State)    established, 

294  ... 

Customs   revenue  violations,    135 
Cutler,  Charles   Frederick,  465 

Daille,   Pierre   (Domine),   125 

Dale,    Chalmers,   920 

Dallas.  George  M.,  3i0 

Damen    (or    Dam),    Jan    Jansen,    58, 

61.  62,  63,  70,  72 
Darboux,  Jean  Gaston,  429 
Darkins,   Robert,    145 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  263 


Darwin,  Charles,  418 

Davenport.  Captain,  281 

Davies  (Colonel),  372 

Davis,   Jefferson,   369,   370 

Davis,  Richard   (Captain),   165 

Day,  Arthur   Franceway,   833 

Deane,  Silas,  284 

Decatur   (Captain),  327 

Declaration  of  Independence  read 
to   troops   in    Xew    York,    272 

Declaration  of  Rights  and  Griev- 
ances,   226 

De  Courcey,   Major,   281 

De  Brown,  John,  assistant  alderman, 
129 

De  Forest,  Henry,   51 

De  Forest,   Isaac,   51 

Degnon,    Michael   John,    892 

De  Haven,    Edwin    J.     (Lieutenant), 

357 

De  Heister,   General,   275,  276,   278 

Dehon.   Theodore,   372 

De  Kalb,    Baron,    284 

De  Kay,   John    Wesley,  862 

De  Kay.   Teunis,    129 

De  La  Fayette,  see  La  Fayette,  Mar- 
quis  de 

Delamater,   Cornelius   H.,   430 

De  La  Montague's  Tavern,  245,  247, 
252 

De  Lancey,  James,  appointed  judge 
and  later  chief  justice  by  Cosby, 
190;  takes  part  in  Westchester 
election,  rules  against  ()uaker 
vote,  193;  presides  in  Zenger  trial 
and  expels  Alexander  and  Smith 
from  the  bar,  194-196;  is  tlie  con- 
fidant of  Governor  (Clinton  until 
his  own  commission  is  renewed, 
then  becomes  indifferent  and  later 
hostile  to  the  governor,  204;  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Peter  W'arren, 
secures  him  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  205 ;  allies  himself 
with  popular  party,  206;  receives 
his  commission,  207;  becomes  ac- 
tive lieutenant  governor,  210;  his 
early  career,  211;  adroitness  in 
dealing  with  the  Assembly,  212; 
presides  over  Intercolonial  Con- 
vention at  Albany,  212-213;  is 
superseded  by  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  as  governor,  but 
retains  chief-justiceship,  215;  on 
Sir  Charles  Hardy's  retirement 
from  governorship  he  resumes  its 
duties,  for  more  tlian  a  year,  until 
his  death,  216;  his  efforts  secure 
for  New  York  its  choice  by  I'.rit- 
ish  Government  as  supply  point 
for  army  in  French  and  Indian 
War,  217 

De  Lancey,   James,   235,   240,  291 

De  Lancey,  John,   259,   262 

De  Lancey,  Colonel  Oliver,  253,  282, 
283,   291 

De  Lancey,   Peter,  331 

De  Lancey,    Stephen,    14.3,    180,    181 

De  Lanoy,   Peter,    129,   139,   140 

Delavall.  Jolin.    129 

Dclavall,  Thomas  (Captain),  98,  99. 
104,    no 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  448 

Delaware  (South)  River,  visited  by 
C'ornelis  Hendricksen  and  later 
Dutch  voyagers,  37 

De  Leon,   Edwin  Warren,  623 

De  Ixsseps,    Count    l-'erdinancl,   400 

De  Lima,   Elias   S.    A.,  596 

Dellius,  Godfreidus  (Domine),  157. 
159 

De  Long,  George  W.,   (Commander), 

399 
De  Meyer,   Nicholas,  95.    129.    '44 
De  Milt,  Anthony,    108,    113 
Demilt   Disfiensary,   356 
Denning,   \Villiam,   262 
Denton,    Richard,    139 
Depew,  Chaunccy  NL,  400,  410 
De  Peyster,  Abraham,   129,   14S.   'S6, 

163,    171.    173.    177.    '78 
De  Peyster,   Johannes,   87,    108,    113, 

114.    I.S5 
De  Peyster  (Lieutenant),  379 
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De  Peyster,  J.  Watts   (General),   187 

Deputies  to  First  Provincial  Con- 
gress,   262 

De  Rasieres,   Isaac,  40,   41,  45 

De  Remer,   JNIayor,    162 

De  Ruyter,  Dutch  admiral,  destroys 
English    ships    and    shipyards,    loi 

Dervall,  William,    iii,   112,   119,   120 

Desbrosses,   Elias,  240,   259 

Desbrosses,   James,   262 

De  Sille,   Xicasius,  85,   88,  94 

Development  of  the  commerce  of 
Xew  York.  439-443       .  ^,  .    ,. 

Devery,  William  (Police  Chief), 
406 

De  Vries,  David  Pieterz,  47,  48,  49. 
51,   55,   56,   58,   60,   61,   62,   63,   64, 

65 

De  Witt,  Jan   (Captain),  27,  29 

De  Witt,    Simeon,   322 

Dey  Street  opened,  207 

Dickinson,    Daniel    S.,   371 

Dickinson,   John,  226 

Dieskau,  Baron,  captured  at  Lake 
George,   217 

Digby,     Admiral,     287,     291 

Dinkel,   George,    811 

Dircksen,   Barent,  63 

Dircksen,   Gerrit,    58 

Directors-General  of  New  Nether- 
land: 

Peter   Minuit,   38 
Bastiaen  Janszen  Crol,  45 
Wouter   van   Twiller,   47 
Wilhelm   Kieft,   52 
Pieter   Stuyvesant,  67 

Discovery  of  America,  tercentennial 
celebration   of,    303 

Discussion  before  Civil  War,  367 

Dix,    John    Adams,     368,    369,    37°, 

Dix's  American  flag  message,  369 
Dobbs,    Governor    Arthur,    251 
Documents   sold  as   waste   paper,   40, 

54 
Dodd,  Amzi  S.,  463,  465 
Dodge,   \\illiam   Earle,   357.   3/2 
Doherty,   Henry  Latham,   600 
Dommerich,   Louis   F.,   747 
Dongan    Charter,   its   provisions,    128 
Dongan,  John,    133 
Dongan,    Thomas    (Colonel),    fourth 
English  governor,    121;   biography, 
is  a   Catholic,    123;   comes  to    Bos- 
ton   and    thence    overland,    his    re- 
ception    and     appointments,     124; 
calls      for      election      of      General 
Assembly,     125;     dissolves     it     on 
death   of  Charles   II,  calls  another 
Assembly,     127;     grants     city     its 
first     charter,     128;     title     changed 
to    captain    general    and    governor 
in    chief,    120;    his    report    to    the 
Plantations  Committee  in  London, 
his   advice   on  annexation   of    Con- 
necticut    and     the     Jerseys,     130; 
takes    up    Indian    problem,    makes 
pact  with  Iro(iuois,  and  spends  the 
winter      in      Albany,      131;      New 
York    and    New   Jersey   are    added 
to    New    England    under    Andros, 
and   Dongan   resigns  his  authority, 
remains    in     New    York    as    large 
landed  proprietor,   is  charged  with 
being   in    Papist   plot   and   conspir- 
acy,  but   escapes  to   England,    132; 
bis  later   history,    133 

llongan,  Thomas,   133 

Dongan,  Walter,   133,  199 

Donnelly   (Colonel),   372 

Dougherty   (Captain),  406 

Doughty,  Francis   (Rev.),  59.  60,  63, 
66 

Douglas,     Colonel,     277 

Douglas,   William   Harris,   645 

Dow.   Garrett,    145 

Dowling.    Robert    E.,    820 

Downtown    property    refused   as  gift, 
323 

Draft    Riots,    375-378 

Draper,    S;meon,    362,    372 

Draper,    Sir   William,    253 

Drewry,    William    Powell,    771 

Driggs,    Marshall    Sylvanus,    632 

Drisius,    Samuel    (Domine),    82,    105 


Duane,  James,  259,  260,  261,  262, 
283,    292,    293,    298 

DuBois    Cornelius,    509 

Due  de  Joinville  visits  Xew  York, 
366 

Dudley,  Joseph,  chief  justice,  144. 
145.    146 

Duer,   William,  283,   295 

Duke  of  York  (see  also  Tames  II) 
Instructions  to  Nicolls,  98-99  ; 
grants  Xew  Jersey  to  court  fav- 
orites, tries  to  modify  grant.  100; 
title  to  province  confirmed  by 
Charles    II,    108 

Duke's  Laws,  the,  99,  106,   113 

Dunmore,  Earl  of,  governor  of  Xew 
York,  249;  claims  half  of  Colden's 
salary,  but  is  defeated,  ob- 
tains liberal  grants,  and  volun- 
teers for  expected  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  2so; 
promoted  to  governorship  of  \'ir- 
ginia,  251;  his  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  New  York,  and  unpopular 
one  in  \'irginia,  2,2;  dissolves 
X'irginia  House  of  Burgesses  for 
disloyalty,   254 

Dunraven,   Lord,  400 

Dunscomb.    Daniel.    262 

Duryee,    -Abraham,    259,    262.    294 

Duryee    (Colonel),    354,    355 

D  Utassy,    (Colonel),   371 

Dutch  Church  supported  bv  general 
taxation,   106 

Dutch  East  India  Company  con- 
tracts   with    Hudson,    22;    Hudson 


rcjioris   to,   2b;   mentioned,   3_3 
Dutch    fleet    makes    raid    up    James 

River,  102 
Dutch  inhabitants  required  to  re- 
new titles  and  to  take  modified 
oath  of  allegiance,  99;  required 
to  take  unconditional  oath  of  al- 
legiance. 113;  which  they  do  after 
hesitation  and  litigation.  114 
Dutch    mate    of    Half-Moon    heads 

second    voyage,    27 
Dutch     Navy,     defeated     at     Lowes- 
toft,   100;    victorious   in    the    Med- 
way    and     does      damage     in     the 
Thames,    loi 
Dutch    West    India    Company    char- 
tered,  35 
Dutch    West    India    Company    plans 
for    colonization    in    Xew    Xether- 
land,    55 
Duval.    George   L.,   649 
Duyckinck,    Gerardus,   259,   262 
Duyckinck,    Gerardus,    294 
D wight,    Theodore,    357 
Dyre,    Captain     William,      in,    112, 

119,    121 
Eagle,   Dutch  emigrant   ship,   38 
East    Riding    of    Yorkshire,    division 

of  Long  Island,   98 
East    India    Company's    tea    charter, 

255 
East   Jersey,    granted   to    Sir   George 
Carteret    by    Duke    of    York,    who 
afterwards    tries    but    fails    to    get 
it    back;    Philip    Carteret    becomes 
governor;   Andros  under  his  com- 
mission claims  jurisdiction  and  in- 
structs Carteret  to  use  no  author- 
ity;   he   disobeys,   is  arrested,  tried 
and    acquitted    and    on    appeal    to 
England    Xew    Jersey    is    declared 
entirely  separate  from  New  Y^ork, 
117 
East    River   bridge   bills   pass   at    Al- 
bany, 382 
Eaton,    Frederick   Heber,    674 
Eaton,  Governor,  his  correspondence 

with   Stuyvesant,    73 
Ebbingh.    Jeronimus,    108 
Eddy,  Thomas,   313 
Edgar,    William,    313 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,   461 
Edsall,   Samuel,    139,   140 
Edward,    stamp-ship,    227 
Edwards,    Jonathan,    307 
Edwards.    Timothy    (Rev.),    308 
Edson.   Franklin.   397 
Edwards,    Captain,    281 
Eelkens,   Henry,   35 


Eclkciis,   Jacob,    j8,  38,   4.S.   41) 

Kinilraclit  >\\\\i,  carrying  Minuit  and 
p.-irty,  detained  \i\  KngliNh,  4.1;  re- 
leased after  diplomatic  corrc- 
spiindeucc,    44 

I'.gyplian  Obelisk  brouRhl  to  New 
S'ork.    395 

Eight  Men,  elected  by  Common- 
wealth,   62 

I'.lbcrlscn.    Elbert,    74 

Election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  I'rcsi- 
dency,    ,^66 

Election    riots,   340 

Electoral   Commission.   394 

Electric  service  in  New  York,  459, 
461,    462 

Elevated   railways,  449,  450,   451 

Elizabethtown.  scat  of  Rovcrnment 
of    East    Jersey,     1  1 7 

l^lkus,    .Nbram    L,   935 

1-!liot.    Hon.    .\ndrew,    291 

I'^lliott,    .Mortimer    V..    912 

Ellsworth,  Ephraim  Elmer(Coloncl), 
37".     372 

Ely.   Smith,    393.   397 

Emanuel,   John    Henderson,   Jr.,    592 

Embargo  .\ct  cripples  commerce, 
3-' I.    443 

I'.mbell,   Lawrence,   2(\2 

Enibree,   GcorRc,   294 

l^inbree,  Lawrence,  294 

i-^mery,   Joseph    M..   789 

Emott,  James,    147,    158 

Emperor  and  Emjiress  of  Brazil  visit 
New  York,  393 

English  claim  to  New  Netlierland, 
27.  28,  36,  37;  based  on  John 
Cabot's  voyage,  27 

English   claims   to    New   Ncthcrland, 

36.  37.  43.  44       ,  „ 

English  fleet  reaches  Boston  Har- 
bor and  recruits,  93;  sails  to  New 
York    Bay,   94 

English  language  to  be  used  in  civic 
affairs,    99 

English   settlers  support  Stuyvesant, 

79 
r.ngs.  Philip  W.,  383 
Enrollment  Act  passed,   374 
Enrollment     for     the     Draft     begins, 

Episcopalians  drive  out  Presbyterian 

worshipers.    164 
Eric,  the  Red,    17 
Erie   Canal   celebration,    336,    337 
'^  Erie    Canal    Commission,    332 
Erie   Railroad  completed  from  Lukes 

to  Xew  York.  358,  446 
Erskine,     (British     minister),     321 
Esopus   surrenders   to    English,   98 
Eulalia,    Princess    (Spanish),   405 
Evarts,  William  M.,  372,  400 
Evertsen.   Cornells,    107 
Evetts,    Tames,    147 
Exchange    established     by    Governor 

Lovelace,    105 
Execution   of  Nathan   Hale.   281 
Exemption      clause      of     Enrollment 

Act   denounced.   374 
Explorations,     of     American     Coast, 

17,   21 
Faber,    Eberhard,    877 
Fairchild.   Samuel  William,  841 
Faneuil     Hall     Meeting    in     Boston, 

240 
Fanning,    Colonel    Edmund,    291 
Farrington.    Thomas.    66 
Fearey,    Frederick   Tysoe,   696 
Fellows,    General,    274 
Fendall,      governor      of      Maryland, 

makes     claim     to    land    on     Dela- 

warf,   88 
Ferguson,   John,    329 
Ferris,    Isaac     (Rev.    Dr.),    357 
Ferry  privilege   to   Breukelen,    179 
Feustman,    Leon    Philip,    713 
Field,   Cyrus   W.,  365,   384.   385.   4-o 
Filkin,  Francis,  229 
Fillmore,    Millard,    369 
Fire   destrovs   much   of   the    City,   in- 
cluding   Trinity    Church,     (1776), 

281 
Fire    destroys    fiftv    houses    (i777). 

287 
Fire,   largest  in   history   of  city,    341 


ii\  jyr.^\ 


y-td 


established, 
established. 


Fire   of    1845,    350 
Fire    Department,    fiist 
,.73 
I'irc   Department   (paid) 

"Mre-watcr"   introduction   of,   25 
First    American    post   office   in    ivew 

York   opened,   296 
First      Congress      meets      in      New 

York,    298 
First    horse    railroad,    339 
First    houses    on    Manhattan    Island, 

I'irst    white   child    born    in   Manhat- 
tan,  s8 
I'ish,    Hamilton,    ■?72 
I'ish,    Nicholas    (Colonel),   .T2S 
Fish,    James   T.,    398 
Fitzroy,   Lord  Augustus,   188 
[•"ive   Nations,    Indians,  31;    overawe 

the  coast   tribes,   33 
Five    Points     House    of    Industry, 

356. 
Five    Points   Mission,    3s6 
Flagler,    Henry   Morrison,  492 
Flatlands     (see    also    New     Amers- 

foot),    so 
Fleischer,  Nathan,  712 
Fleitmann,   Frederick  Theodore,  768 
F'lcitmann,   WilHam   Medlicott,   769 
Fleming,    F.dwin,    262 
Fletcher,    Itcnjamin    (Colonel),   gov- 
ernor  of   New   York,    144;   swears 
in    Council,    aligns    himself    with 
Anti-Leislerians,    though    he    par- 
dons   Leisler's     condemned    com- 
panions   on    the    command    of    the 
King,  14s  ;  controversy  with  Gover- 
nor  Sir   William    Philips,  abolishes 
bolting  and  baking  monopoly,  calls 
an    Assembly,    and    takes    action, 
a     French-Indian     invasion,     146: 
endeavors   to   establish    Church    of 
England    in    province    and    issues 
charter   for   Trinity    Church,    147  ; 
commission     gives     him     authoritv 
over    militia    of    Coni.ecticut,    and 
the    Jerseys,    and    full    iurisdiction 
over    Pennsvlvania   and    Delaware. 
148-49;     appoints     deputy     gover- 
nor     for      Pennsylvania,      induces 
William  Bradford  to  establish  first 
press  in   New  York,    laq;   charged 
with    aiding    pirates,    financial    ir- 
regularities,   receiving    bribes,    ex- 
cessive land  grants,   lio;  he  is  re- 
called,   151;    his    leases,    156-157; 
friend  of  pirates,  441 
Flint.    Charles    Ranlett,    657 
Floridas  ceded  to    Great   Britain   by 

Spain,  220 
Flower,  Roswell  Pettibone,  403,  40S 
Floyd,   John    B.,    368 
b"lovd,   ^^'i^iam,   261 
Folliot.    George,    262 
"Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  Am- 
erica,  The,"    224 
Forbes,   W.   H.    (Colonel),   465 
Foreman.  Tostiua,  336 
Forrest,  Captain,  281 
Forrest.    Edwin.    351,    35^,    353. 
Forrester,     claims     governorship     of 

Long  Island.  73 
Forster,    William.    103 
Forstman.    C.    Julius,   796 
Fort     Amsterdam     built,     40:     town 
changed   to   Fort   William    Henry, 

53 
Fort    Anne    becomes     Fort    George. 

17s 

Fort  Casimir  erected  on  Delaware 
River  by  Stuyvesant,  81;  captured 
by  Swedes,  86;  recaptured  by 
Stuyvesant,   87 

Fort    Christina    built    by    Swedes, 
54;  taken  by   Stuyvesant,   87 

Fort  Frontenac  captured,  217 

Fort  George,  175,  i77.  227,  229;  de- 
molished,   298 

Fort  James,  declaration  of  war  read 
at  its  gates,  106;  its  surrender  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch,  107;  it  is 
delivered  to  them  and  name 
changed  to  Fort  William  Henry,-? 
108 
60 


Fort   Knyphausen,   279 

Fort   Lee,   capture   of,    279 

Fort  Nassau  on  North  River  founded 
by  Christaensen,  28;  pulled  down 
by    Stuyvesant,   8i 

Fort  Nassau  on  SouthRiver  founded 
by  Cornells  May,  settled  by  Wal- 
loons, 38 ;  families  removed  to 
Manhattan  and  fort  abandoned, 
41 

Fort  Niagara  built  by  French,  180: 
captured    by    British,    217 

Fort  Orange  built  on  present  site  of 
Albany,  37  ;  families  of  remove 
to  ^Manhattan,  because  of  Indian 
trouble,  41  ;  court  established  at. 
81;  surrenders  to  English  and 
named    Albany,    98 

Fort  Oswego  built,    178 

Fort  Washington,  capture  of,  279 

Fort  William,  name  of  the  fort  in 
New  York  after  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  ^larv.    145 

Fort  William  Henry  name  given  to 
Fort  James  by  Governor  Colve, 
108 

Fortune,  The  (Christiaensen's  ship), 
voyage  of,  27;  goes  up  the  Hud- 
son, 28;  Adriaen  Block  returns  in. 

Fortune     (ship)     evades     navigation 

laws,   155 
"Forty-five."     popular     rally-cry     of 
Sons  of   Liberty,  247 
Fox.    George,    the   CJuaker,    preaches 

at  Flushing.   106 
Franklin,   Benjamin,    225,  284 
Franklin,    Sir   John,   357,   358,   366 
Franklin   (Lady),  357,  366 
Franklin,   Thomas,   Jr.,  245 
Franklin,    Walter,    262,    438 
Fraunces,   Samuel,  266 
Fraunces'    Tavern,    meeting   at.    259: 

hole    shot   in   roof,    266:    Washine- 

ton's  residence  in   1783,  290 
Frederick,    Prince   of   \Vales,    249 
Fredericke,    Kryn,    engineer,    builds 

Fort  Amsterdam,  40 
Free  City,  proposal  that  New  York 

shoula   become.    360 
Frelinghuysen,   T.,    350 
French  and   Indian   War,   217 
French    Church,    166,    168,    180,    281 
French  march  against  Five  Nations, 

34 
French    privateer   off    Sandy    Hook, 

164 
French   prizes   captured,    165 
French   seize   Indians  in   New  York, 

131 
French    traders   prohibited    but   later 

taxed.  178 
French-Indian      invasions     of      New 

York.   T41,   146 
Fresh    Water     (Connecticut)     River 

discovered  by  Adriaen  Block,  29 
Friends'    Meeting  House,    296 
Friends   of   Liberty   and   Trade,    247 
Frontenac's     campaign    against     the 

Colonies.    140,    141 
Fulton,    Robert,   315,    316,    317,    318- 

319.   320.  424.  426 
Funeral      ceremonies      for      George 

\\'ashington,    308 

Gabrv,  Timotheus,  95 

Gadsden,    Christopher,   226 

Gage,    Gen.,    224,   241,    259,    260 

Gaillard.    William    Eyre   Gibson,   818 

Gaine,   Hugh,    283,   438 

Galen,   (Consul),  322 

Gallatin,   Albert,    34S 

Garfield,   James   A.,    395,   397.   401 

Garrison,   William   Lloyd,   340 

Gary,    Elbert  Henry,   496 

Gas    pipes    first   laid   in    New    York, 

337 
Gas  supply  of  New  York,  456,   457. 

458,  459 
Gates,  Gen.,   286,  288 
Gawtry,  H.   E.,  4=59 
Gawtry,    L.    R.,   459 
Gay  life  in  Tory  New  York,   283 
Gaynor,  William  J.,  405.  4o6,  421 


Gemeende   (or   Commonalty),   58 
General     Assembly,     see    Assembly, 

General 
General    Assembly    of    Province    of 
New    York,    last    meeting    of.    261 
Genet,     Edmond    Charles     Edouard, 

304.    305 
Gennerich,    George,   856 
George   I  proclaimed   King,    175;   li- 
cense  to    William    Wood   to    make 
coins,    437 
George  II    becomes   King,    i8r  ;    ap- 
proves  Montgomerie    Charter,    184 
George  III  becomes  King  and    aligns 
himself    with     the     Tories,    makes 
Bute     minister     and     inaugurates 
policy   of   bribery   and   corruption. 
220;    personal   loyalty   of   colonies, 
233,  234,  235  ;  his  statue,  made  of 
lead,     heavily    gilded,     set     up     in 
Bowling   Green,    249;    statue   over- 
turned and  melted  into  bullets  for 
Continental   Army,    272 

George,    Henry,    409 

George,   Henry,   Jr.,  409 

German    Lutheran   churches,    295 

Gerritsen,   Martin,  47 

Gerritsen.   Wolfert,    50 

Gerry,    Elbridge,  326 

Gibb.  Arthur,  7-5 

Gibb.    Henry    Elmer,    751 

Gideon,   ship.   97 

Gilbert.  William  W.,   262,   292 

Gildersleeve,    Oliver,    650 

Gilroy,    Thomas    S.,   403 

Goddard,   Giles.   125 

Godvn,    Samuel,    42 

Goelet,    John,    197 

Goelet.   Peter,  262 

GofF,  John  W.,  406 

Goforth.   ^^'ilIiam.   262 

Golden   Hill,   battle  of,    246 

Gomez,    Estevan,    explorer,    19,    21 

Gompard    (Citizen),  305 

Good  Fame  of  New  York,  ship,  105 

Goodrich,    Edward   Ismon,    791 

Gordon,   John,    (Rev.),    125 

Gorringe,    Henry    H.,    395 

Gouverneur,  Abraham.  146,  150,  156 

Governor    Morgan    calls    for    troops. 

Governor's     Island,      50;     Governor 

Cornbury's  country  seat,   164 
Grace,   William   R.,  397 
Graham,   James,    119,    127,    129,    131, 

145 

Graham,  William  A.,  357 

Gramercy  Seat  and  Gramercy  Park, 
origin    of  name,   293 

Grant   and   Ward   failure,   398 

Grant,  Frederick  Dent,  (Major- 
general),    426 

Grant.    Hugh    L,    403.    4^4 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  (General),  395. 
398,    309.   401 

Grav,   William   Steele,   849 

Great  Britain  impresses  American 
seamen,   320 

Great   Fire  of  London,    loi 

Great  Gerrit,   ship,   69 

Great   Plague  in   London,    10 1 

Greater    New   York    bill    signed,   408 

Greater  New  York   Commission,  407 

Greater   New    York   created.    407 

Greater  New  York — population,  tax- 
able property  and  debt  at  time  of 
creation,   408 

Greeley,  Horace,  361,  404 

Greely,  Adolphus  W.,    399 

Green,   Andrew   IL,   360,   391,   407 

Green,    Captain   John,   204 

Green,  M.,  459 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  General,  274.  277, 
279,  288 

Green,   Warren   Luqueer,  882 

Greenwich  Village  (formerly  Sapo- 
hanican),    55 

Greveraet,   Isaac,  95 

Grinnell,   Henry,    357.   358 

Grinnell,  Moses  II. ,  372 

"Groot  River,"  named  by  Hudson, 
28,    35 

Grosjean,  Florian,  731 

Guel,    S.,  322 
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Guggenheim,  Daniel,  910 
Guinea,  The,  flagship,  93 
Gunther,   C.   Godfrey,   379 

Hackingsacks        (Indians)        destroy 

plantations,  6^ 
Haggin,  James  Ben  AH,  548 
Haines,   John,    144 
Hale,    Nathan,    281,    405 
Half-Moon,    Hudson's    ship,    22,    26, 

27,  429;    replica   of,  425,   427,   428 
Hall,  A.    Dakey   (Mayor),   388,   389, 

391 

Hall,    Edward    Hagaman    (Dr.),    426 

Hall,    (General),   35.4,   355 

Hall,   Isaac,  63 

Hall,  Thomas,  72,  73,  74,  76,  79,  94 

Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity,   413 

Halleck,   Fitz-Greene,  331 

Hallett,    Joseph,   259,    260,    262 

Hallet's  "Point  Rocks  at  Hell  Gate 
blown   ifp,    393 

Halve  Maen    (see  Half-Moon),  22 

Hamensen,   Reymert,  40 

Hamilton.  Alexander,  265,  274,  278, 
296,    305,    306,    308,    309.    310,   311 

Hamilton,   Andrew,   196,    i97 

Hamilton,   Mayor.   26"; 

Hamilton,  (Police  Commissioner), 
410 

Hammond,   Robert,    127 

Hampton,   Tohn    (Rev.),    166,    167 

Hancock,    Tohn,  234 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  governor  of 
New  York,  arrives,  is  inaugurated 
and  adds  duties  of  Chancellor  to 
those  of  Chief  Justice  DeLancey, 
215;  after  two  years  tires  of  gov- 
ernorship, returns  to  active  service 
in  Navy,  takes  part  in  capture  of 
Louisburg  and  becomes  vice-ad- 
miral,  216 

Harlem,    see  also   "New   Harlem" 

Harlem  Heights.  Battle  of,  277,  278 

Harper,  James,  347,  349.  350 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  401,  402,  403 

Harrison,     Francis,     177,     191,     192, 

Harrison,   John    D.   463 

Harrison,   Wm.   Henry,   326 

Hart,   Eli,  342 

Hartford    Convention,    326 

Hartford  Treaty,  80 

Harvey,  Charles  C,  449 

Harvey,  Matthias,    139 

Harvey,  Thomas  (Father),  125,  i3_s. 

137 
Hasslacher,  Jacob   Pius   Maria,    842 
Hathaway,   Charles,    552 
Havemeyer,  William  Frederick,  350, 

351..  372,   390.   392,   397 
Hawkins,    (Colonel),    371 
Hay,    George   Taber,    652 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  393.  394,  395 
Hazard,  Gen.  Ebenezer,  296 
Hazard,   Nathaniel,   294 
Hazard,  Thomas,  294 
Hayden,  Charles,  574 
Heard,     General,    274 
Hearst,  William  Randolph,  416,  417, 

421 
Heath,   General,   274 
Heathrote,  Caleb,  145,  147,  157,  174, 

177 
Heere   Weg    changed    to    Broadway, 

105 
Hegeman,      Benjamin      Arrowsmith, 

.Ir.,   692 
Hell  Gate,  name  of  East  River,  first 

nrivigated  by  Ad'  :aen   Bloch,   28 
Hell   Gate   explosion,   393 
Helme.    Benjamin,    262 
Hendricksen,    Cornelis,    29.    37 
Hendrickson,    Charles    Le    Roy,    936 
Henry,   Prince    (of   Prussia),  414 
Herbert,    Capt.,   281 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  284 
Herrman.   Augustine,    72.    74 
Hesse,    John   Jansen    (Captain),    47 
Hewitt,    Abram   S.,    402 
Hickey,  Thomas,  271 
Hicks,     Whitehead      (Mayor),      229, 

244,   245,   266,   267.   268 
Higgins,    Andrew    Foster,    626 


High  prices  for  food  products  342 

Hildreth,   Benjamin,   197 

Hill,  David  Bennett,  39^9 

Hill,   General,    173 

Hill,   James  Jerome,   608 

Hilliard,    Tolin   Gerald,    634 

Hillsborough  Earl  of,  241,  242,  250, 
251 

Hind,    Rev.    Dr.,    272 

Hoare,    John,     150 

Hobart,    Tohn    Sloss    (Judge),    292 

Hobart   (Colonel),   371 

Hobart,    Garret    A.,    408 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  384,  387,  388 

Hoffman,  Tosiah  Ogden,  Grand 
Sachem  of  Tammany,  300,  302 

Hoffman,  Nicholas,  259.  262 

Holland,   Edward,  207,  214,  215,  218 

Holland   Henry,    438 

Holmes,   Edwin,  462 

Holmes.    Stanley,    197 

Holt,    Tohn.    223 

Holt.    Joseph,    368 

Home  for  Sick  and  \\'ounded  Sol- 
diers, 373 

Hondius,  Jodocus,  22 

Hone.    Philip,    335 

Hongers,  Hans,   29 

Hood,  ISIr.,  stamp  master  for  Mary- 
land,   22i,    231 

Hopeful,   ship,   21 

Hornblowcr,   William    Butler,    911 

Horowitz.   Louis  J.,  611 

Horsmanden,  Daniel,  202,  206,  207, 
212,   219,   226 

Horton.  Harry  Lawrence,   ';34 

Howard.    Tohn   Eager.    329 

Howe,   Julia  Ward    CMrs.).   429 

Howe,    Lord,    274.    27=;.    284 

Howe,  General  Sir  William,  270, 
271,  274.    275,   276,   278,   279 

Hubbard,    James,    88,    89 

Hubbard   Rev..    164,    16=; 

Hudde,  Andreas,  47.   =;o.   t;' 

Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Com- 
mission.  426 

Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  descrin- 
tion,  424,  423,  427,  428,  429,  431, 
.432 

Hudson,  Henry,  earlier  career,  20- 
21;  voyages  to  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  21  ;  contracts  with 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  seeks 
Northeast  Passage  in  Half-Moon, 
22;  turns  Westward,  discovers 
New  York  Bay  and  voyages  up 
Hudson  River,  23-26;  detained  in 
England,  26:  last  voyage,  discov- 
ery of  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait, 
and  death,  26 ;  fruits  of  his  re- 
port, 27:  English  claim  New  Neth- 
erland,  because  he  was  English, 
36:  corner-stone  of  monument 
laid   at  Spuyten   Duyvil,   431 

Hudson  River,  discovery  of,  23 ; 
bicentennial.  321,  and  tercenten- 
nial of  discovery,  424-432;  early 
history,  423,  424';  royal  instruc- 
tions about  its  navigation  and 
trade,  130;  its  navigation,  42^. 
426;  bridge  project,  406;  names 
of,    424 

Hudson  River  Railroad  completed 
to  Albany,  358 

Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait  discovered, 
26 

Hughes   (Archbishop),  349,   378 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  Governor, 
417,  418,  431 

Hughes.  Tames  M.,  292 

Huguenot  (French)  Church  in  Pine 
Street,  166,  168.  180;  used  as 
British    prison.    281 

Huguenots   in   New   York,    136 

Huguenots  panic-stricken  over 
French  invasion,    141 

Hulbert.    Henry    Carlton.    883 

Hull,   Isaac    f Captain),   328 

Hull,    Wm.    (GeneraD.    ^26 

Hungerford,   Uri   T.,   717 

Hunt,    Beekman,    629 

Hunt,   Thomas,    197 

Hunter,  Robert  (General),  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  his  career,  170; 
his     Council,     171;     colonizes    the 


Palatines,  171-172;  controversy 
with  Rev.  \ViIliani  \'escy,  172; 
raises  troops  ft)r  attack  upon 
Canada.  172-173;  quells  Negro 
conspiracy,  his  excellent  admin- 
istration, 174;  establishes  Court 
of  Chancery,  174-175;  concessions 
to  popular  rights,  175;  retires 
after  accession  of  George  I,  176; 
becomes  comptroller-general  of 
customs  for  Great  Britain,  and 
has  a  literary  career,  becomes 
governor  of  Jamaica  and  dies 
there,  176;  his  services  to  com- 
merce,   and   his   report,   442 

Hurons,  Indian  Tribe,  31,  33; 
march    against    Five    Nations,    34 

Ilutchins,    John,    162 

Hutchinson,    Anne,    59 

Hutchinson,  Thomas^  253 

Huygen,  Jan,   45 

Hyde,      Benjamin      Talbot     Babbitt, 

Hyde,  Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury, 
(see  also  Lord  Cornbury),   163 

Imlay,  John,  262 

Immigration,  amount  and  character 
of,    346.    347.    261 

Immigration  and  its  effect  on  poli- 
tics,  347 

Immigration  falls  off  after  panic, 
347 

Immigration  stimulated  by  Cliarter 
of   Dutch    West    India    Company, 

T   55 

Imports  and  exports  of  New  York, 

444 

Inauguration  of  Washington  as 
President,   297 

Independence   League.  417 

Indian  Congress  in  New  York  City, 
207 

Indian  policy  of  Governor  Burnet 
approved  by  Assembly,  180 

Indian  trade,    178 

Indians,  seen  by  Verrazano  on  New 
York  Bay,  19;  kidnaped  by  Go- 
rnez  and   sold  into  slavery,  20 

Indians,  Hudson  trades  with,  fight 
with  crew  of  Half-Moon,  25; 
tribes  of,  east  of  Mississippi,  31 ; 
rnanners  and  customs  of,  habita- 
tions, weapons,  government  and 
religion,  32 ;  outbreak  at  Fort 
Orange,  41  ;  at  war  with  whites, 
S7-s8;  treaty  with,  at  house  of 
Jonas  Bronck,  56-59 ;  wars  and 
raids  of,  60;  massacre  of,  at  Pa- 
vonia,  61;  retaliatory  campaign  of 
onen  war,  61-63:  Lone  island  and 
Westchester  tribes,  Hackingsacks 
and  Tappaen  Indians  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  62;  raids  and  massacres 
near  New  Amsterdam,  and  at  Pa- 
vonia,  Staten  Island,  Harlem  and 
on  Long  Island,  87 ;  exchange 
seventy  prisoners  for  powder  and 
shot,  ordinance  against  Indians  in 
New  Amsterdam,  88  ;  Esopus  tribe 
drives  settlers  out  of  Wiltwyck 
(Kingston),  killing  several,  after- 
ward making  a  treaty,  later  make 
other  raids  but  are  almost  wiped 
out  by  force  of  volunteers  under 
Martin   Cregier,    89 

Ingersoll,    Jared.    326 

Ingoldesby,    Richard    (Major),    142, 

1.13,     144,     ITO,     172 

Inglis,  Rev.  Charles,  272,  273,  291, 
29:; 

Intercolonial  Convention  on  Indian 
Affairs,    212 

Iroquois.  Indians,  31;  demand  trib- 
ute   from    River   Indians,    60 

Iroquois  do  not  approve  Oswego 
fort,    178 

Irving,  Washington,  360 

luers,   Thomas,   292 

Ivers,   Thomas,   262 

Ivins,   William   M.,   416 

Jackson,  Andrew  (General),  326, 
328,  330,  331,  338,  339,  340,  341, 
337,  367 
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Jackson    (Colonel),   371 

Jackson,  Frank  W.,  732 

Jackson,  General  Henry,  289 

Jackson  s    toast    to    Clinton,    330 

Jacobsen,  John,  captain  of  the  ship 
Three  Kings,  41 

Tacobscn.    Peter,    alderman,    119 

Jacobus,  David   Schenck,   690 

James,   D.   Willis,   3';7 

(ames.  Major,  228,  229,  230 

James  I,  hostile  to  the  Pilgrims, 
30  ;  demand  on  States-General,  37 

James  II  (see  also  Duke  of  York) 
succeeds  to  throne,  and  accession 
celebrated  in  New  York,  127;  or- 
ders all  colonies  from  Passama- 
quoddv  to  Delaware  Bay  to  be 
consolidated  in  one,  132;  flees  to 
France,    136 

Taneway,  George,  262 

Jans,  Anneke,  see  also  Anneke  Jans 
Case,  50,  51 

Jansen,   Hendrick,   !;8 

Jansen,  Henry,    140 

Tansen,  Johannes,   182 

Jansen,   Machiel,   72,   7J. 

Tanssen,    Roeloff,   50,   51 

Tarvis,  James,  294 

Jauncey,  James,  240,  259 

Taures.    (Admiral),  400 

Jay,  Frederick,   262 

Jay,  John,  259,  261,  262,  283,  296, 
303.   30s,   307.   309.   310,  316 

Jay,    Peter    A.,    331 

Jav  treaty  with  Great  Britain  causes 
excitement,    305 
"Jeannettc  Arctic  Expedition,  399 

Jefferson,    Thomas,     302,     303,    304, 

307,  309,  311.  321 

Jefferson's   Embargo,  321 

Jenkinson   (Lord  Liverpool),  222 

lennings,   Robert  E.,  670 

tenny  Lind  visits  New  York,  zS7 

Jesun.   Morris  K.,   357 

Jewish  merchants  subscribe  to  Trin- 
ity building  fund.    147 

Jewish  Synagogue,  296 

Jogues,    Father,    S9 

Johnson,    Andrew,   379 

lohnson,    David,   262 

Johnson,    Sir   John.    284 

Johnson,  Samuel   (Rev.  Dr.),  214 

Johnson,  Samuel,  292 

Tohnson,   Thomas,    144,    145 

Johnson,  William  (later  Sir  Wil- 
liam),  206.    207,    213.    216,    217 

Johnson,   W'illiam    Samuel,   226 

lohnston.   David,   255 

Tchnston,  John,    174,   17" 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  40') 

Toinville,    (Due  de),  365 

Jones,   George,   390 

Tones,  Richard,   182 

Tones,    Samuel.    262,    312 

Tones.  Thomas,  219 

Tones,   Thomas    (Judge),   291 

Tones,   Thomas   Nathaniel,  660 

Joris,  Adriaen,  38 

Tosephthal,   Louis  ^Maurice,    527 

Juet,  Robert,  Hudson's  English  mate, 
23,  25,  26 

Juhring,   John   C,  855 

Tumel.   (Madame),  310 

Jury  trial  established,  99 

Kalakaua,   King,    393  ^ 

Kalck,  Hoek  (see    Collect    Pond),  57 
Kane,    Elisha    Kent    (Dr.),    358 
Kearnv,    Phillip    (General),    351 
Kearny,    Stephen    Watts    (General), 

351 

Keene,   Tames   Robert,   926 

Kelly,   John   A.,   638 

Kepner,  John  B.,  806 

Kempe,  William,   207 

Kendall,  Duchess   of,   437       .       ,  , 

Kennedy,  Archibald,  Captain  (af- 
terward Earl  of  Cassilis),  219, 
224,    232,    286 

Kennedv,  John  A.,  375.  3"6  . 

Kent,  Tames  (Chancellor),  upon  the 
Montgomerie  Charter,   184 

Kern,   Jacob   S..  418 

Keteltas,  Abraham,    i97 

Kateltas,  Garret,  262 


Kidd,  William,  (Captain),  150,  134, 
158,  159;  his  backers  as  privateer, 
154 

Kieckhefer,    Ferdinand,  A.   W.,   680 

Kieft,  Wilhelm,  fourth  director- 
general  of  New  Netherland,  com- 
missioned, 52;  how  he  found  New 
Amsterdam,  ?•?;  protests  against 
Swedish  settlement,  54;  issues 
land  patents,  55;  establishes  a 
militia  force,  56;  claims  tribute 
from  Indians,  and  precipitates  In- 
dian warfare,  57,  58;  anxious  to 
make  war,  58 ;  controversy  with 
the  Twelve  Men,  59;  determines 
on  war  against  Indians,  61;  orders 
massacre  of  Indians  at  Pavonia, 
61;  terrible  reprisal  by  the  In- 
dians causes  him  to  be  panic- 
stricken,  he  proclaims  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  62\  feeling 
runs  high  against  him,  and  he 
asks  the  Commonalty  for  advice, 
and  they  elect  a  board  of  Eight 
Men,  62,  6'^;  the  war  continues 
with  much  slaughter  on  both  sides 
64;  makes  treaty  with  Indians,  66; 
Eight  Men  make  charges  against 
Kieft,  and  others  also  complain  of 
him  to  the  Company,  63-67;  his 
successor  appointed,  Kieft's  fight 
with  Domiiie  Bogardus,  67;  and 
ill  will  against  Kuyter  and  Melyn, 
68;  makes  a  speech,  70;  curries 
favor  with  Stuyvesant,  prefers 
charges  against  Kuyter  and 
Melyn,  and  leaves  for  Holland, 
71  ;  drowned  in  wreck  of  Prin- 
cess, 72 ;  only  money  spent  by 
him  for  public  benefit  was  for 
the    Church.    76 

Kies,   Tohn   Clementsen,  31 

Kimball.    Francis   H.,  898 

King,    Horatio,    368 

King,    John    Alsop,    362,    363 

King,   Peter.   145 

King,  Rufus,   303,  329 

King,  William  R.,   358 

King.  AN'illard  Vinton.   542 

King's  College,  founded,  213;  sus- 
pended and  building  used  as  hos- 
pital during  Revolution,  and 
changed  to  (Tolumbia  College  after, 
295 

Kingsbridge,  (village),  annexed  to 
New  York,   383 

Kingsland,   Ambrose   C,   357 

Kingsley,    Darwin    Pearl,    622 

Kip,    Hendrick   Hendricksen,    72,    83 

Kip,  Henry  H.,  294 

Kip,   Jacob,   108,   113 

Kip,  "Johannes,    129,    145 

Kip.   John   R.,   204 

Kissam,    Benjamin,   262 

Klipstein,    August,   837 

Knight,   John.    129 

Knowlton    (ColoneJ),    277 

Knox,   General,  274,  289,  292 

Knyphausen,   Gen.,   279 

Koester,   Grand  Admiral  von,   427 

Kosciuszko,  General,  284 

Kriekenbeeck,  Daniel,   38 

Kunhardt,    Henry    Rudolph,    656 

Kuyter,  Jochem  Pietersen^  56,  58, 
62,  63,  70,  71.  72,  75,  86j  87 

Laborie,    Tames    (Rev.),    :8o 

Lady     Franklin     visits    New     York, 

La^    Fayette,      George    Washington, 

334 
La    Favette,    Marquis   de,    284,    294. 

334,  "335.   340,.  357.  393 
La    Fayette's    visit    to    New    York, 

334 
Laight,   Edward,   2^9 
Laight,  William,   262 
Lamb,     John,     226,     232,     233.     244. 

245,  246,   262,  266,  274,  294 
Lambrecht,  F.  L.,  459  . 

Lamb's  Artillery  removes  guns  from 

the  Battery,  266 
Lampe,   Jan,  40,   41     ,_    .      ,,      ,, 
La    Montague,    Jean    (Dr.),    51,    53. 

56,    61,    66,    7".    S8 
Land   grants   vnr-,f..l.    156,    I57 


Lansing,    (Chancellor),   310 

Lapham,    Eldridge   G.,   397 

Lasher,  John,  262 

Lawrence   (Captain),  328 

Lawrence,      Cornelius     Van     Wyck, 
393.   340 

Lawrence,  John,  66,  04,  99,  112,  125, 
i4_5,    155 

Lawrence,  Jonathan,  29^ 

Lawrence,  William,   139,  140 

Leach,  Arthur  Burtis,  554 

L'Eduse,   Milton   Albert,   S32 

Lee,    General   Charles,   268,    269 

Lee,  Gideon,   338 

Lee,   Richard   Henry,  271 

Lee,    Robert   E.,   375,   380 

Lefaivre,   M.,  400 

Lefferts,  Jacobus,   262 

Lefferts,    Marshall    (Colonel),    371 

L'Eglise  du   Saint  Esprit,    180 

Leisler   Act,    163 

Leisler,  Jacob,  complains  against 
Nicolaus  van  Rensselaer,  _  and  is 
himself  arrested,  115;  senior  cap- 
tain of  City  Troop,  137;  his  car- 
eer, 137,  138;  at  request  of  pop- 
ular gathering  takes  charge  of 
Fort.  138;  Committee  of  Safety 
makes  him  "Captain  of  the  fort" 
and  later  designates  him  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  province  until 
instructions  arrived  from  London, 
and  New  England  approves.  1 
asked  by  Committee  of  Safety  to 
act  as  lieutenant-governor.  140; 
acts  in  Indian  and  French  war 
troubles,  140;  calls  an  Assembly, 
equips  troops  and  a  fleet  against 
the  French,  141;  refuses  to  sur- 
render Fort  to  Tngoldesby.  142; 
imprisoned  by  Sloughter,  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  and  beheaded, 
143:  estate  confiscated,  144;  Bel- 
lomont's  view  of  his  execution. 
153;  efforts  to  reverse  his  attaind- 
er, I. ■3.  154:  properties  restored 
to  heirs  by  Bellomont,  and  body 
disinterred  and  given  Christian 
burial,    156:    mentioned,    162,    182 

Leislerian    efforts    against    Fletcher, 
146 

Leitch,   IMajor,  277 

Le   Klercke.    Daniel,    139 

L'Enfant,  Major,  296 

Lenni-Lenape,     Indian      Tribe,     31; 
subservient    to    Five    Nations,    34 

Lenox,   Capt.,   2S1 

Le   Pord,   Admiral,   429 

Le   Vasseur,    Auguste,   334 

Leveting,  Robert,  147 

Lewanoys,  Indians,   31 

Lewin,    John,    117,    120,    121 

Lewis,    Francis,    259,    260,    261,    262, 

283 
Lewis,  Morgan,  302,  309,  310,  315 
Lexington,  Battle  of,  stir  caused  by 

news,   261 
Lexow,    Clarence,     (Senator),     406, 

407 
Lierty  Boys    (see  also   Sons  of  Lib- 
erty),  246 
Lihertv  of  conscience  jjranted,   99 
Liberty    Pole,    23s.     236,    237,    238, 

246,    247 
Lincoln,    Abraham,    President,    366, 

367,    370,   372,   374.   379.   .380,  418 
Lincoln's  body  lies  in   State  in   City 

Hall,    380 
Lincoln  calls  for  Volunteers,  371 
Lind,  Jenny,  357  .  , 

Liquor     conr  unption      in      Burnet  s 

time.    179 
Liquor  laws  of   Stuyvesant,   72 
Liquor  ordinances,   73 
Linn,  William    (Dr.),   309 
Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  400 
Lisman,    Frederick   T.,   517 
Lispenard,    Leonard,    226,    23S.    2S9. 

260,    261,    262 
Litigation  over  Fulton's  patents,  318, 

3 '  9    _ 
I^ittle    Fox,    ship,    29 
I^ivingston,    Brockholst,   300,    313 
Livingston,   Edward,   305,  312 
Livingston,    Peter    H.,    257 
T.ivincstnn.    Peter    Van    Brugh,    259. 
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Livingston,   Philip,    177 

Livingston,    Philip,     207,     226,    23s. 

240,   242,   253,  257,   259,   260,  261, 

262,  283,  296 
Livingston,    Pobert,    143,    150,    151, 

153,    154.    156,    i58>   175,    177       _ 
Livingston     Robert,     Jr.,     242,     261, 

283.  293 
Livingston  Robert  R.,  219,  226,  292, 

302,    309,    316,   317,  318,    3i9>    33t> 
Livingston  William,  223 
Livingstons,   The,   214 
Lockwood,  Thomas  D.,  465 
Lockermans,   (jovert,   72 
Lockyer,    Captain,    258 
Lodowick,    Charles,    (Colonel),    146. 

149 
Loew,   Charles  E.,  386 
London,   (ship),   258 
Long    Island,    Battle    of,    275,    276 
Long  Island,  in   Ribeiro's  map,   20 
Long    Island — insularity    discovered, 

29 
Long  Island,  claimed   by  English,  55 
Long  Island   Railroad,  447 
Long    Island    Sound,    first    explored 

by    Adrian    Block,    29 
Long    Island    tribes    attack    settle- 
ments, 63 
Long    Islanders    petition    to    be    an- 
nexed to  Connecticut,   106 
Lord    Howe    fails    to    find    "George 

Washington,    Esq.,"   275 
Lott,    Abraham    P.,    255,    239,    260, 

262,    292,   294 
Lotteries      authorized      for      college 
funds,     213;     and     for     rebuilding 
Province  House,  257 
Loudoun,   Earl   of,   217 
Louis  XIV  endeavors  to  make  peace 
between      England    and      Holland. 
100;     declares     war    aaginst    Eng- 
land, but  later  makes  secret  treaty 
of   peace,    loi;    makes   peace   with 
the  Netherlands,   117 
Louis   XVI,    304 
Louisburg,   Capture   of,    216,    217 
Lounsbery,   Richard   Purdy,   586 
Love,    Dutch   Emigrant   ship,  38 
Lovelace,   Francis    (Colonel),   second 
Governor  of  New  York,  buys  An- 
neke  Jans  farm,  50;  comes  to  New 
York,     103;    his    family    and    con- 
nections,  and   Ills   services   to   the 
Stuarts,    104;   estbalishes  the   Mer- 
chants'  Exchange,  and  the  post  to 
Boston,     105;     is    warned    to    put 
province  in  condition  for  defense, 
and  he   concentrates   all   troops   at 
Fort    James,     106;     goes    to     New 
Haven    for   conference    with    Gov- 
ernor   Winthrop,    and    during    his 
absence  Fort  Tames  is  surrendered 
107,  108;  comes  back  to  New  York 
and    is     arrested     for     debts,     and 
property   is   confiscated,   the    Duke 
charges  him  with  misappropriation 
of    funds,    and     instructs    Andres 
to    hold    his    estate;    dies    before 
estate    is   inventoried,    109 
Lovelace,     John,     Lord     (Baron     of 
Hurley),    governor    of    New    York 
and  New  Jersey,  168;  arrives  with 
wife    and    three    sons,    coming   via 
Long   Island    Sound    in    December 
storm;    after    rough    land   journey 
over   Long   Island  and   ferry   from 
Brooklyn   in   open   boat,   they  land 
in    New    York,    he    and    two    sons 
catching    colds     from    which     thfv 
never  recover ;  appoints  new  Coun- 
cil,   dissolves    Assembly    and    calls 
new   one,    160;    after   wise   admin- 
istration  of  five  months,   dies,  his 
widow  and   descendants,    170 
Lovelace,   Nevil    (Lord),    170 
Lovelace.  Thomas,  107 
Low,    Abiel   A.,   372 
Low,    Cornelius   P.,    262 
Low,  Isaac,  23s,  259,  260,  261,  262 
Low,  Seth,  409,  413,  426 
Lower  New  York  Bay,  Hudson  ar- 
rives  in,    23 
Lowestoft,  Battle  of,  100 
Loyal   Publication   Society,   379 
Loyalists'    estates   confiscated,    291 


Lubbertsen,  Frederik,  .sS 
Ludlow,   Gabriel  H.,   262 
Ludlow,    Gabriel    \V..   259,    262 
Ludlow,    George,  291 
Ludlow,    (Lieutenant),    328 
Ludlow,    William    \V'.,   262 
Lupoid.   I'lrich.   53 
Lurting,  Robert.   182,   184 
Liittgen,   Walther,    568 
Lusitania,    steamship,   417 
Luyck,  .("Egidius,   105,   106,   108,   113 
Lyons,   George    (Colonel),   371 

Maben.   John   Campbell,   669 
McAdoo,  William  G.,  418 
McAlpin,    General   Edwin   Augustus, 

616 
]\Ic.\dam,  William,   259 
McCarty,   Anthony  J.,   659 
McChesney,    (Colonel),    371 
M'Clellan,    George    B.    (Gen.),  379, 
McClellan,  George  B.,  370,  414,  416, 

414,   416,  417,   429,   431 
McClellan-Hearst  Contest,  416 
McCJlellan.     mayor,     removes     entire 

Civil  Service  Board,  414 
McCready-Forrest    feud    and    result- 
ing riots,   351.   3^3,   354,   ^^=, 
McCullagh,    (Chief    of   police),    410 
McCunn,    (Colonel),    371 
.Mct\inn.  John   H..    388 
^IcCurdy,    Robert    11.,  372 
McCurdy,  Robert   Henry,   556 
McCutchen,    Charles    W'alter,    858 
McDonald    John    B.,    412.    414 
McDougall,  General  Alexander,  245, 
259,   260,  261,   262,   266,   274,   29.S 
McDougall,    James,    imprisoned    for 
publishing    political     address,     and 
becomes     a    popular    hero,     247 ; 
toasted_  at  banquet  and  cheered   at 
the    jail,     249;     patriotic     service 
after    release,    251  ;    at    Battle    of 
White  Plains,  278 
McEvers,  Charles,   259 
McEvers,  James,   224,  227,  229 
McGillvray,   300 
McKane,    John    Y.,    405 
Mackay,   George   Devereux,  918 
McKean,  Thomas,  226 
McKenzie,   William,  80S 
McKinlev,   William,    408.   412 
McKinney,  Colonel  Robert  Cochran, 

676 
MacMonnies,  Frederick,  405 
Macready,  William  C,  351,  352,  353. 

354,    335 
Madison,   James,    321,    325,    326,   328 
Madison's    Embargo,    321 
Maerschalk,   Andries,    197 
Magaw,   Col.,  279.   281 
Magistrates    of     New     Amsterdam — 
their  jurisdiction  as  fixed  by  Stuy- 
vesant,     83;     conflict    ensues,     and 
magistrates  appeal  to  the  West  In- 
dia Company.  84:  further  disputes 
with    governor,   86 
Mail   route   to   Hartford   and   Boston 

established — its    route,    los 
Makemie,  Francis,   (Rev.),   166,  167 
Man,   Edward,    197 
Manhattan,  first  houses  in,  27;  Dutch 
trading  post,   28;   variant  spellings 
and  meanings,   31;   families  settled 
in,    cattle    brought     to,      38;     pur- 
chased from   Indians,  49 
Manhattans,  The — general  name  for 
Indians,  31,  33;  overawed  by  Iro- 
f|uois.    33 
Mann,  Samuel  Vernon,  Jr.,  599 
Manniere,    provost    marshal,    377 
Manning,   John   (Captain),    106,    107. 

108,    112,    113 
Marcy,   William   L.,   339 
Marest,   Jean,    i-jg 
Marine  Bank  failure.  398 
Mariiis,    Peter   Jacob,    T47 
Markham, William,  appointed  deputy 

governor   of  Pennsylvania,   148 
Marqusee,    Julius,    S78 
Marshall,  Waldo   Hall,    722 
Marston,   John,    262 
Marston,   Thomas,   2.39,   262 
]\Iassacre   of   Schenectady,    141 
Mather,    Increase    (Rev.),    152 
Matheson,    (Colonel),   372 


Matouwacks.  Indians,  31 

Matthews,   |)a\iil.  263.  371,  383 

Matthews,  (icnrral,   279 

Mauretnnia.    steamship,    417 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  ^talltlloKlc^. 
Mauritius  River  named  for  him, 
27 ;    and    Fort    Nassau,    28 

Mauritius  River,  early  name  of  the 
Hudson,  27 ;  name  soon  dis- 
carded,   35 

Maverick,   Samuel,    104,    105 

Slay,  (ape,  named  by  tornelis  Jacob, 
sc.i    Mcy,    39 

May  (or  .Mcy),  Cornells  Tacobtcn, 
carlv  voyager,  37:  discovers  (ape 
Mav.  aiils  in  securing  charter  of 
United  New  Ncthcrland  Com- 
pany. J9;  skipper  of  The  I'ortunc, 
31;  voyage  in  ship  (il.id  lidings, 
35;  ai>plies  for  cli.irter,  33 

May,  Cornells,  appointed  captain  of 
the  New  .Ncthcrland,  37;  director 
of  New  Ncthcrland,  37,  38;  plants 
Colony  on  South  River,  establishes 
Fort  Nassau  there,  38 

Mayors  of  (Ircatcr  City.  Robert  \'an 
\Vyck  jno;  Sctli  Low,  413:  George 
B.  McClelan,  414,  416;  William 
T.  fiavnor.  421 

Mayor  mailc  elective  by  Board  of 
.\lilernien,   335 

Mayor    made     elective     by    people, 

339  .    ,  ,  .  . 

Mayors    Court,     holds     sessions    in 

New  Harlem,  100 
Mayors  elected:  Cornelius  Van 
\Vyck  Lawrence  (1834).  339; 
Aaron  Clark  (1837),  Isaac  L. 
Varian  (1839),  Robert  Morris 
(1841,  1842,  1843),  346;  James 
Harper  (1844),  347;  William 
Frederick  Havemcye  r  (1845), 
330;  .\nflrew  H.  Mickle  (1846), 
William  V.  Brady  (1847).  Wil- 
liam F.  Ilavcmeyer  (1848),  351; 
Caleb  C.  Woodhull  (1849),  353: 
Ambrose  C.  Kingsland  (1850), 
357;  Jacob  A.  Westervelt 
(1852),  Fernando  Wood  (1854). 
358;  Daniel  F.  Tiemann 
(1857),  364;  Fernando  Wood 
(1839),  365;  George  Opdyke 
(1861),  373;  C.  Godfrey  Gunther 
(1863),  379;  John  T.  Hoffman 
(1865),  384;  A-  Oakey  Hall 
(1868),  388;  William  F.  Have- 
meyer  (1872)),  392,  397;  S.  B. 
H.  Vance  (acting,  1874),  397; 
William  H.  Wickham  (1874). 
392,  397;  Smith  Ely  (1876),  393. 
307;  Edward  Cooper  (1879), 
William  R.  Grace  (i 881).  Frank- 
lin Edson  (1883),  William  R. 
Grace  (1883),  397;  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  (1886),  402;  Hugh  J. 
Grant  (1889),  403;  Thomas  F. 
Gilroy  (1892),  403;  William  L. 
Strong    (1894),   407 

Mayors  elected  (Greater  City) : 
Robert  Van  Wyck  (1897),  409; 
Seth  Low  (1901),  413;  George 
B.  McClellan  (1903),  414; 
George  B.  McClellan  (1905), 
416;  William  J.  Gaynor  (1909), 
421 

Meany,  General  Edward  P.,  914 

Meetings    in    the    Fields,    244,    260 

Meetings  in  the  Stadt  Huis,  and  the 
complaints  they  made,  84,  83 ; 
meetings  pronounced  illegal  by 
Stuyvesant.  and  delegates  ordered 
to  disperse,  83 

Megapolensis,  Johannes  (Domine). 
77,  82,  94,  103 

Melyn,  Cornells,  34,  56,  63,  70,  71. 
72,   75.   76,   77.  80,  87  sr 

Mengwes  (Iroquois  or  Five  Nations) 
Indians,    31 

Merchants'  Coffee  House,  meeting 
at,  239 

Merchants'  Exchange  established  by 
Governor    Francis    Lovelace,     105 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
(first),    208;     Exchange    later    lo- 


catcd  in  Tontine  Coffee  House; 
New  Exchange  built,  337;  burned, 
341 

Merritt,   John,    145 

Mt-rritt,    William.    1^5,    147 

Methodist  Church  in  John  Street, 
2g6;  first  body  to  make  approval 
of  Washington's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 297 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  or- 
ganized,  38; 

Metropolitan  FClcvated  Railway,  394 

Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art,  413 

Metropolitan  Police  Board  created, 
36  J ;  Mayor  Wood  resists,  262. 
263 

Mexican    War.    New  York  in,    351 

Mey.   Cornells,    fsec   "May") 

Michaelius,  Jonas  (Domine),  44,  45  ; 
first  regularly  ordained  clergyman 
in  New  Xctherland,  his  letters, 
44;  death  of  his  wife,  his  minis- 
trations, establishes  church  con- 
sistory still   in   existence,  45 

Mickle.  Andrew  H.,  35;  I 

Middle  Dutch  Church  completed. 
1R6;  used  as  British   prison,  281 

Milborne,  Jacob,  115,  140,  143,  144, 
i!;2,   162 

Miles,  Col..  281 

Military  denot  of  supplies  at  New 
York  for  French  and  Indian  War, 
217 

Militia  organized  by  Kieft  and  the 
Fight   Men.   63 

Miller,    Fleazar,    262 

Miller,   Captain   lacob   W.,   428 

M'ller,  Fewis.  46; 

Miller.  Samuel   (Rev.  Dr.),  313,  321 

Miller,    Warner.    307 

Millikcn,   Seth  Mellen,  782 

Minerva,  ship.   230 

Ministerial   Act,    161 

Minuit  Peter,  first  director-general 
of  New  Netherland  appointed,  .38: 
his  voyage  and  arrival,  30;  pur- 
chases Manhattan  Island  from  In- 
dians, scarcity  of  archives  of,  two 
imi)ortant  documents  found,  40 ; 
conveys  patroonship  on  Delaware 
correspondence  with  Governor 
William  Bradford,  41;  complaints 
made  against  him.  and  he  is  re- 
called. 43;  detained  by  English  in 
Plymouth  Harbor^  but  finally  re- 
leased, 44;  plants  Swedish  Colony 
in  Delaware,  44,  54;  efficient  ad- 
ministration, encourages  shipbuild- 
ing, 44;  social  conditions  during 
his  administration,  44,  45  ;  elder 
in  Dutch  Church.  45;  records  car- 
ried to  Amsterdam,  leads  Swedish 
Colony  to  South  River,  54 
Minvielle,     Gabriel,     128,     143,     I44. 

"4^.    154  ,„     ^ 

Mitchill,  Samuel  Latham  (Dr.),  313 

371 
Mohawks.  Indians,  31 
Mohicans,   Indians,   31,   34 
Molenaar,   Abram   Pietersen,   58 
Mompesson,    Roger,    166,    169,    i7i> 

174 

Monckton,  Robert  (General),  gover- 
nor general  of  New  York,  217  ; 
his  career,  219;  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  given  freedom  of 
city,  soon  after  leaving  to  com- 
mand expedition  to  Martinique, 
leaving  Colden  in  charge,  returns 
victorious  from  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique, and  governs  the  Province 
for  a  year,  then  goes  to  England, 
219;  his  views  aljout  taxing  the 
colonies,  resigns  the  governorship, 
225 ;  w-aived  moiety  clause  in  com- 
mission, 250 

Monroe,  James,  329,  330 

Montauks.   Indians,   31,   32 

Montcalm,   General,    surrenders,    217 

Montgomerie.  John  (Colonel),  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  181:  his  an- 
tecedents, 182;  calls  Indian  chiefs 
together;  also  an  Assembly,  which 
he  finds  tractable;  issues  a  new 
charter  to  the  City  of  New  \  ork, 
183;  dies  soon  after.   184 


Montgomerie   Charter,    183;   its  pro- 
visions     and      Chancellor      Kent's 
opinion  of  it,   184 
Montgomery,   (Colonel),  372 
Montgomery,     Richard     (Major-gen- 
eral),   reinterment    in    St.     Paul's 
Church,  and  his   cenotaph.    333 
Montgomery,    Richard   Malcolm,   825 
Moody,  Lady  Deborah.  60 
Moody,   Sir  Henry,   88 
Moore,   Rev.   Dr.   Benjamin.  295 
Moore,    Charles    Arthur,    662 

Moore,   Sir  Henry,  governor  of  New 
York.  225;  arrived  and  is  received 
with  great  rejoicing  and  presented 
with    freedom    of    the    city,     130 
declares    his    purpose    to    "let    the 
stamps    sleep,"    231;    wears    home 
spun    because    of    the    agreement 
and    refuses     to     permit    impress 
ment    of   soldiers,    233;    prorogues 
the    Assembly,    237;    dissolves    the 
Assembly  and  calls  new  one,  242; 
soon    after    dies,    243;    buried    in 
"Trinity    Church,    244;    mentioned, 
249,    250 

Moore,  John  B.,  259,   262 

Moore,  William  Henry.  604 

Moravian  Church  in  Fair  (now  Ful- 
ton)  Street.   208 

Moravian    Church,   296 

Morgan,   General   Daniel,   288 

Morgan,    Edwin    D.,   360,   373 

Morgan,   John    Pierpont,   426,   470 

Morgan.    Samuel  Tate,   860 

Morgenthau,  Maximilian,  831 

!Morris,    George   P.,    348 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  265,  272,  283, 
308.   322 

Morris,  Lewis,  124,  172,  174,  175. 
180,  190,  191,  193.  197.  200,  203, 
211 

Morris.  Lewis,  Jr.,  (Colonel),  200, 
203,  261 

Morris,    Robert,    346 

Morris,    Robert   Hunter,    172 

Morris,  Colonel  Roger,  291 

Morris,    Thomas,   350 

Morris,  ^^'illiam,    147 

Morrisania,  56;  its  settlement  and 
owner,    172;   annexed   to   city,   383 

Morrisen,   Simon,  29 

Morse,    Samuel    F.    B.,   462 

Morton,   John,    262 

Morton.  Levi  Parsons,  401,  426,  482 

Moston,    Captain,    155 

Mott,  Jordan  L.,  450 

]Mott,  "Mrs.   Valentine,   373 

Moulinars,   J.   J.    (Rev.),    180 

Mount  Morris  Park,  site  of.  51 

Muhlenberg,  William  A.  (Rev.), 
356 

Jvlulford,    Samuel,    125 

Mulligan,   Hercules,   262 

^Municipal    Police    Act,    349 

Murphy,   Edwin  Jr..  410 

Murray,  John,  313,  314 

Murray,  Joseph,  209 

Murray,   Lindley,   261,   262 

Muscovy  Company  employs  Henry 
Hudson.  21 


Xancy,   (ship),   258 

Xanfan,   Bridges.    154 

Xanfan,  John,  lieutenant  governor, 
161.    162,    163 

Xapoleon's  Decrees.  321  .       , 

Xarrows,  The,  mapped  as  Rio  de 
Sanct  Antonio,"  20 

Xast,   Thomas,    390 

Xational  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress,   417 

Xational    debt    paid   off    by   Jackson. 

Xaturalization   of   Dutch    inhabitants 

legalized,    iJS 
Xautical    Congress  at   Badaios.    19 
Xavesinks.  seen  by  Hudson.   23 
Xavesinks,  Indians,  raids  of,  63 
Xavigation    laws    restrict    commerce, 

106 
Xegro  Plot,  The,   201,   202 
Xegro   slaves  conspire   agmst   whites 

and  several  are  executed,  173.  i74 
Xegro    slaves,    principal    owners    of, 

173 


Xegroes  as  merchandise,   179 
Xeilson,    William,    292 
Xelson,  Horatio  (Captain).  287 
Xew  Amersfoot  (see  also  Flatlands), 

Xew  Amsterdam,  former  name  of 
Xew    York,    53 

Xew   Amsterdam,    view    of.   46 

N^ew  Harlem  (see  also  Harlem) 
made  part  of  City  of  Xew  York, 
titles  in  confirmed ;  town  charter 
granted  and  town  court  estab- 
lished,   100 

Xew  Haven  Inlet.  29 

New  Jersey,  granted  bv  Duke  of 
York  to  Sir  George  Carteret  and 
Lord  Berkeley,  reason  for  the 
name,  lOo;;  divided  into  two 
parts,  117  (see  also  "East  Jersey" 
and  West  Jersey") 

"X^'ew  Xetherland"  on  early  Dutch 
maps.  28 ;  granted  a  seal,  38 ;  suj^ 
rendered  to  Colonel  Richai^ 
Xicolls  and  becomes  Xew  York, 
97;  again  takes  name  when  New 
York  is  captured  by  Dutch,  but 
surrendered  to  Governor  Andros 
after  Treaty  of  Westminster,  and 
again  becomes  Xew  York,  109 

New  Netherland,  ship  from  Hol- 
land, goes  up  X'orth  River,  37 ; 
goes  south  to  Delaware  (then 
South)     River,    38 

New  Netherland,  commercial  origin 
of.   39 

New  Netherland,  hindrance  to  settle- 
ment, and  scarcity  of  food,  39 

New  Netherland,   ship,   44 

New  Orange,    108,    no 

New  Orleans,   Battle   of,   326 

New  Sweden,  Colony  on  South 
(Delaware)  River,  54;  surrenders 
to   Dutch.   87 

Newton,    Brian,   70 

Newton,   John    ((general),  393 

New    York    and     Harlem     Railroad, 

339,    448  .     . 

New  \  ork  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  356 

New  York  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. 393 

New  York   Bridge   Company,   382 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad.   446 

Xew  York  Central  Railroad  collision, 

413  _ 

New  York  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mission, 412 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  448 

New  York,  City  created  by  Governor 
Nicolls,   99 

New  York  Free  Academy  (now  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York)  es- 
tablished,  3;^ 

New  York  Gazette  (Bradford  s). 
149,  182;  William  L.  Stone  quoted 
on  its  first  issue,  182;  sides  with 
Cosby,    191 

New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mer- 
cury (Hugh  Gaines').  283 

New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post 
Bov   (Holt's),   223.   226,   231,   234 

X'ew  York  Gazatteer  office  wrecked 
267 

X'ew    York   Harbor,    its   extent,    423 

New  York  in  Revolution,  as  seen 
by  Tory  eyes,  272.  273 

New  York  in  Spanish-American 
W'ar,  410 

New  York  Journal  (Holt's),  a  no- 
mad   during    the    Revolution,    283 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  356 

New  York  Militia  on  Emergency 
service  in   Pennsylvania,   375 

New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Bill,  412 

Xew  York,  Province,  New  Nether- 
land becomes  ;  given  to  England  by 
Treaty  of  Breda.  10 1;  becomes 
Xew  Orange,  108,  and  agin  New 
York,  109;  becomes  a  Royal  pro- 
vince on  accession  of  James,  127; 
made  part  of  Xew  England,  13'. 
132 
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New  York  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel, 
412 

New  York   Stock  Exchange,  444 

New  York  tlirilled  by  news  from 
Sumter,   370 

New  York  Troops  to  the   front,    3-1 

New  York  under  British  military 
rule,  280 

New  York  Weekly  Journal,  191,  192 
194.    19s,    200,    283     ,     ,    .      ^^ 

Newspaper,  first  published  in  New 
York,   149.    182 

Niagara,  French  erect  fort  at.   180 

Nicholson,  Francis,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  New  England,  ordered 
to  New  York ;  fact  that  he  is  a 
Catholic  makes  him  unpopular,  be- 
cause of  the  pro-Catholic  policy 
of  King  James,  13s;  after  Revolu- 
tion declares  himself  loyal  to 
William  and  Mary,  but  is  mis- 
trusted. 138;  when  Leisler  takes 
possession  of  the  Fort  he  demands 
the  public  funds,  but  is  refused; 
leaves   for   England.   139 

Nicoll,   Charles,   259 

Nicoll.   William.    169,  235 

Nicolls,   Matthias.  97,    104,    iii,   112, 
.  125,   127.   154 

Nicolls,  Colonel  Richard,  commis- 
sioned deputy  governor  of  terri- 
tory in  the  Duke  of  York's  grant 
from  Charles  II  also  member  of 
Commission  appointed  by  Charles 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  New 
England.  92;  takes  fleet  to  Bos- 
ton and  thence  to  New  York,  93  ; 
receives  delegation  from  Stuyves- 
ant  but  demands  surrender,  makes 
public  his  patent  at  Gravesend, 
94;  finally  receives  capitulation 
of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  95;  first 
English  governor,  97  :  temporarily 
retains  Dutch  city  officials,  scope 
of  his  commission,  q8;  protests 
against  dismemberment  of  pro- 
vince, 100;  prepares  New  York 
against  attack.  loi:  his  administra- 
tion is  popular,  asks  recall  and 
request  is  granted.  102;  sails 
for    England,    103 

Nicolls,    William.    125.    143.  144,    i45 

Nightingale  (ship),  29 
^Nine  Men  (The)  selected.  72;  their 
'"-43ieeting,  new  members  and  con- 
test with  Stuyvesant.  74;  com- 
plain to  States-General  about 
Stuyvesant  and  send  the  "Peti- 
tion." "Remonstrance"  and  "Ad- 
ditional Observations"  to  Hol- 
land. 76;  disbanded  on  organiza- 
tion   of    burgher    government,    83 

Nixon,    Gen.,    274 

Noell,    Thomas,    162 

Nonexportation  Act  of  Continental 
Congress,    260 

Nonimportation  Act  of  Continental 
Congress,    260,    261 

Nonimportation  agreement  (first), 
228;  (second),  240;  rescinded,  ex- 
cept as  to  tea,  249 

North,    Edwin,    459 

North,   Lord,   249,  288 

North  Dutch  Church  erected,  24-?; 
used   as  prison   in   Revolution,   281 

Northeast  Passage  to  Cathay, 
search    for,    21 

North  River,  name  of  the  Hudson, 
35 

Northwest  Passage,  search  for,  21; 
Hudson  seeks,   23 

Notelman,  Conrad,  47,   50 

Nova  Caesarea  (see  New  Jersey) 
created,    100 

Noyes,    Charles   F.,  821 

Nucella,   John    Peter   (Domine).    148 

Nugent,    Robert     (Colonel).    374 

Nut  (or  Nutten)  Island  (also  Gov- 
ernor's Island).   50.    164 

Oakham.  Walter  G.,  544 

Oath    of    allegiance    required    of    all 

inhabitants       by       Andros,        113; 

eight    burghers   demur,    113 
Oath  of  obedience,  taken  by  Dutch, 

99 


O'Brien,  H.  T.    (Colonel),  377,  3/8. 

390,    391         ,.         . 

O'Callaglian,  historian,  documents 
collated  by,  40 

O'Connor,    Charles,    369,   390,  39' 

Odell,  Benjamin  B.  (Governor), 
406,   412 

O'Gorman,  Richard,  390 

Ogden,  Aaron,  226 

O'Keefe,   deputy   marshal,   281 

Olcott,   Eben   Erskine,   424,  425,  603 

Olmsted,    Frederick    Law,    360 

Oneidas,   Indians,  31 

Onondagas,    Indians,   31 

Onrust,  first  vessel  built  in  Man- 
hattan, 28;  voyage  of  Adriaen 
Block,  in,  28.  29;  Cornells  Hend- 
ricksen    takes    command,    29 

Op   Dyck,   Gisbert,  66 

Opdyke,  George,   373,   377 

Opera  House  Riots,   351-3S5 

Oppenheim,  Ansel,   582 

Orange  Tree,  Dutch  emigrant  ship, 
38 

Orford,  Lord,  one  of  Kidd's  back- 
ers,   154 

Orson,    Indian,    27,    28 

Osborn,  Sir  Danvers,  governor  of 
New  York,  207;  his  career  and 
arrival  in  New  York,  209;  re- 
ceives call  Irom  Governor  Clin- 
ton and  freedom  of  tlic  city,  and 
is  inaugurated ;  commits  suicide 
and  is  buried  two  days  after  in- 
auguration, 210;  his  instructions 
from    England,    211 

Osgood,   Samuel,    313 

Oswego,    trading   post    at,    178 

Otis,    James,    226 

Paauw,    Michael,   43 
Paine,   Thomas,   302,   303,   304 
Paine's   Age   of   Reason,   302 
Pakenham,    (General),  326 
Palatines — brought   to    New   York  by 

Governor    Hunter;    refugees    from 

persecutions  by  Louis  XI \';   settle 

at     Highlands     of     the     Hudson; 

their    working    contract    and    land 

grants,     171-172;      some      of    their 

troubles,   174 
Palmer,   John.    131 
Palmer,    S.    S.,    459 
Panics— (1826)      337,      (1837)      342, 

344;    (1857)    364,    (1873)   392,393: 

(1893)    404 
Paris,    Tohn   W.,  828 
Park    Theatre    burned,    333 
Parker,    Alton    B.,    426 
Parker,   James,    247 
Parker,    Robert    Meade,    880 
Parker,   Willard,    385 
Parkhurst,    Charles    A.     (Rev.    Dr.), 

403,    406 
Parsons,    John    E.,    426 
Passavant,    Oscar   von,    756 
Patroons,   privileges  and   restrictions 

of,   42.  43 
Patroonship     on     Delaware     granted 

by   Minuit,   41 
Patroonships    established,    42,    43 
Patterson,   Colonel,   275 
Pattison,  General  James,  283 
Patriot  army   enters   New  York,   289 
Paulding,     William     (Mayor),     334, 

335,    338 
Pavonia,    colony    at    Hoboken-Hack- 

ing.   43;   lapsed,   55 
Pavonia,    massacre    of    Indians    at, 

61  ;    Indian   raid   at,   89 
Peabody,   George,    358 
Peace  of  Breda  proclaimed  at  Stadt 

Huis,    103 
Pearsall,   Thomas,    259,    313 
Pearson,   Henry   G.,  463 
Peartree.    William.    169 
Peary,    Robert    Edwin    (Commander. 

LT.     S.     N.),     reaches     the     North 

Pole,  420 
Pease,  L.   M.    (Rev.),  356 
Pelgrom,   Paulus,  29 
Pell,   Thomas,   88 
Pellissier,     (General),    400 
Pemaquid     taken     from     New     York 

and  added  to   New   England,    130, 

131 


Penal    Code   revised,   307 
Pendleton,    George,    ^79 
Penitentiary     built     in     New 


York. 


307 
Pennsylvania    Railroad,    446,    447 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    tunnels,    421 
Pennsylvania    Terminal     Station    in 

New    York,   421 
Percy,    Lord,     279 
Perkins,     licnjamin    D.,    314 
Perry    (Commodore),    126 
"Peter    Hascnkliver's    Iron    Works," 

225 
Peters,    Ralph,    614 
"Petition"       and       "Remonstrance" 

against    Stuyvesant,   76 
Petrosino,     Lieutenant,    assassinated 

at    Palermo,    Sicily,    420 
Phelps.    Royal,   372 
Philadelphia    and    Reading    Railway, 

447 
Philipse,     Adolph,      169,      171,      177, 

iSo,    181,    100,    207 
Philipse,    Frederick,     iii,     112,     119, 

121,     124,     127,     131,     137,     139, 

142.    143.    144,    145,    iM 
Philipse.    r'rederick    (widow  of),    173 
Philipse,    Frederick,    193 
Phillips,   David   Lewis,  824 
Phillips,     (police    commissioner),  410 
Phipps,     Sir     William,     governor     of 

Massachusetts,      contr^iversy     with 

Governor   Fletcher,    146 
Phoenix.    Daniel,    262,    292,    294 
Pierce,    Franklin,    358,    35;9 
Pierrepont,   Edwards,   372 
Pietcrsen,    .\braham,    63 
Pilgrims    and    United    New 

land     Comp.nny,     36;     denied 

sage      to      New      Netherland 


Nether- 

pas- 

by 

36 :        sail        on 

reach     Plymouth 


(see    Ver    Planch) 


262,   294 
(Senator),    395, 
139 


39- 


States-General. 
Speedwell  and 
Rock.   37 

Pinckney.    Charles    Cotes.    300.    383 

Pinckney.   Joseph    C.    (Colonel),   371 

Pine    Street    Meeting,    369 

Pinhorne,  William,  127,  144,  145, 
IS4,    15!;,    157 

Pintard,   John,   300,   302 

Pintard,   Lewis.    262 

Pintard  &•  Williams  and  the  Medi- 
terranean   passes,    232 

Piracy  and  privateering,  84,  150, 
I?!,    153.    IS4.    IS5.    i"8,    159 

Pitcher.    Nathaniel.    318 

Pitt.  William  (later  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham), 217,  220,  234,  238,  239, 
241,     249 

Pitt's  statue  set  un  at  Wall  and 
Cross  (now  William)  Streets, 
249 

Planck.     Abram 
55,    58,    6r 

Plat,    Teremiah, 

Piatt,  "Thomas, 

Plowman.    Matthias.    138, 

Pop.    Edgar    Allen.    418 

Police    Department    reorganized,  350 

Police   Riot,   362,  364 

Polk,    James    K..    350 

Polly.    British    stamp    brig.    232 

Polly,   tea    ship    to    Philidelphia,    256 

Pond.    William    A.     (Captain),    355 

Poor,   Edward    E.,    758 

Poor,   .Tames   Harper,   752 

Poor,    Ruel    Whitcomb,    594 

Pope,    Henry   W..   464 

Pope,  Mrs.   (actress),   353 

Pope.   James   Edward,    718 

Popple,    secretary    of    New    Jersey. 

Population,  changed  character  after 

Revolution.   291  ^ 

Population      (1749),      2&7 ;      (1790), 

303;     (1800),    -312;     (i'82o,    1830), 

337;    (1850,     i860),    359;     (1910), 

468. 
Portents    of    War,    367 
Porter,    General    Horace,    426 
Pos,    Simon    Dircksen,   40 
Potter,    Orlando    Bronson,    491 
Poulson,   Niels,   698 
Powis,    Sir    Thomas,     150 
Pratt,    Benjamin,    218 
Pratt,    (Colonel),   371 
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I'rcntiss,   Henry,  901 

Presbyterian    Cliurch    building,    first 

in    iN'ew    York,    175 
Presbyterian     churchesj,     295 
Presbyterian     clergymen     imprisoned 

for     preaching,     166 
Presbyterian  church  in  Wall   street, 

208 
Presbyterian   manse   turned    over   to 

Episcopalians,     163 
Presidential   elections:    (1800),   309; 

(1804),  314;   (i8o8),  321;  (1812), 

326;     (1816),    329;    (1820),    330; 

(1824),  338;   (1832),  339;   (1844), 

350;    (1852),    358;     (i860),    366; 

(1864),  379;  (1876),  393;  (1880), 

395;     (1884),    397;     (1888),    401; 

(1892),        403;        (1896),        408; 

(1900),   412;    (1908),  418. 
Press  of  New  York,  its  great  power 

in    ante-bellum    days,    361 
Prevost,    Theodosia    (Mrs.),    308 
Prince   Henry  of   Prussia  visits  New 

York,   414 
Prince     of     Wales      (late     Edward 

Vll),   visits    New    YorK 
Prince   Thomas,   80 
Princess,    sliip,    69,    72 
Prinz,     John,      governor      of     New 

Sweden,    54 
Private    tokens    used    as    coins,    438 
Privateers  in   War   of    1812,   329 
Proctor    (General),    326 
Provincial      bills      and     Continental 

"shin-plasters,"    438 
Provisional     Order     of    West     India 

Company    concerning    government 

of  New   Netherland,   78 
Provoost,    David,    73 
Provoost,     Rev.     Dr.     Samuel,     295. 

297 
Provost,    David,    171 
Public    school    system    begun,    313 
Public    Utilities    Commission,    417 
Pulaski,    284 
Putnam,    General    Israel,    269,    274, 

27s.    277 
Pyne,  Percy  Rivington,   2d,   560 

Quackenbos,   \\'alter,   245 

yuaker  affirmation  made  equivalent 
to    oath,    194 

Quaker   oath  refused,    193 

Quarantine  established  at  Fire  Is- 
land,   405 

Quarantine   riots,    365 

Quarantine  station  on   Staten  Island, 

334 

Queen  Anne,  confirms  Cornbury's 
commission,  163;  proclaimed  in 
New  York,  163;  grants  the 
Queen's  Farm  and  Queen's  Gar- 
den to  Trinity  Church  in  fee 
simple,  167;  provides  a  bell  for 
Palatine  Church,  171;  dies,  17S. 
441 

Queensborough   Bridge   opened,  421 

Queen's  Cup  won  by  the  America, 
yacht    (see    America's    Cup),    360 

Queen's  Farm  deeded  to  Trinity, 
167 

Queen's    Garden    deeded   to    Trinity, 

167 
Quidagh      Merchant,      Kidd  s     prize, 

158 
Quincy    (Colonel),    371 
Quincy,   Josiah,   325,   3^7 

Radcliff.   Jacob,   315,   329,   331 

Raet,  ship,  69 

Rahl,    General,    279 

Railroads    of    New    York,    446-448 

Raines    Liquor    Law,    408 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Carolina  Set- 
tlement   of,    21 

Ramsav,    Colonel,    281 

Randall,  Thomas,  259.  260,  262, 
292.    294 

Randolph.    Edmund,   303 

Rapelie,   joris,   58 

Rapid    transit     in     New    Y'ork,     449. 

453 
Raritans,    Indians.    31  ^ 

Raritans  (Indian)  raid  DeVrie  s 
plantation,  57;  and  other  planta- 
tions,   63 


Raven,   Anton   Adolph,   630 

Rawling,   Colonel,   279 

Ray,   Cornelius,   294 

Ray,    Robert,   262 

Raymond,    Henry   Jarvis,   361 

Rea,    Samuel,    612 

Read,    George    Rowland,   816 

Reade.   John,    227,    262 

Real  estate  speculation,  1867  to 
1869,    386 

Ream,    Norman  Bruce,    589 

Reckgawawanes,   Indians,   31 

Records,    see    Documents 

Reed   (Lieutenant),  376 

Reeve,   Tappan,   308 

Reform   campaign    of    1872,    392 

Reform  campaign   of   1901,  413 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Man- 
hattan, first,  45 

Reichhelm,    Edward  Paul,   708 

Reid,   Whitelaw,    403 

Religion     and     Colonial     Settlement, 

36 

Religious  denominations  in  New 
York  in   1687,   130 

Religious  tolerance  in  early  New 
York,    106 

"Remonstrance  and  Petition  of  the 
Colonies  and  Villages  in  this  New 
Netherland  Province,"  presented 
to    Stuyvesant  and   Council,  85 

"Remonstrance  of  New  Netherland 
to  the  States-General  of  United 
Netherland,"  76;  another  "Re- 
monstrance,"  78 

Remsen    Henry,    259,    262 

Rensselaerswyck,  only  successful 
patroonship,  surrenders  to  Eng- 
lish,  43.   55.   98      .  ,      ^        ,, 

Republican  factions  m  and  after  the 
Garfield    campaign,    395  ,   ^      ,       , 

Restraints  by  Holland  and  England 
on    Colonial  trade,   439 

Resumption  after  the  panic  of  1837, 

344       „     , 
Revere,  Paul,  259 
Revival   of  shipping  and  trade  atter 

War  of   1812,   328 
Revolution,     later     events     of,     2bS, 

289  .    . 

Revolutionary   forces    formed   m   the 

citv,    263-264 
Revolutionary     troops      occupy      the 

city.   268-277  , 

Revolutionary    War,    movements    ot 

1777,   284,    286 
Rhinelander,    Philip,    33,5 
Ribeiro's    map,    founded    on    voyage 

of  Gomez,  20 
Richard,    Paul.    201,    206,    207 
Richard.     The,     fired     into     by     the 

British    frigate    Leander,    320 
Richards,   A.    C,    372 
Richmond    falls,    379 
Riedesel,   General,   287  , 

Riedesel,  Madame  de,  on  New  York 

under  British   occupation,  287 
Riker,    John   Jackson,   838 
Riker.   "Richard.    331.  c 

Rio   de    Sanct   Antonio— early   Span- 
ish name   for  The  Narrows    20 
Rising.    Governor    of    New    Sweden. 

turns  Dutch  out  of  Fort  Casim.r, 

Ritzema,    Rudolphus     262.    266 
Rivington,    James.   267.    26« 
Robertson,    William    H.,    39d.    397. 

Robinson.  John,  and  flock  settle  in 
Leyden  and  seek  transportation  to 
New  Netherland,  36;  request  re- 
fused.   36 

Robinson,  John.   129 

Robinson,   Lucius.   395. 

Rockefeller.   John   Davison,  486 

Rockefeller.    William.    459 

Ridder,    Herman.    426,    431 

Rockingham.    Lord,    288 

Roebling.  John   A.,   382 

Roebling.    Washington   L.,    3»2 

Roelantsen,    Adam,    47 

Roelofse.    Theunis,    i39 

Rogers,   Jacob   S..   4^3 

Rogers,    Robert.    714 

Rogers,    Colonel,    3/2 


Roman       Catholic       priests,       laws 

against,    159 
Rombouts,    Francis.    144 
Roosevelt,    xMice,   414 
Roosevelt,    Cornelius,    229 
Roosevelt,   Hilborne  L.,  463 
Roosevelt,   Isaac,   261.    262,    -'04 
Roosevelt,   Nicholas,   229,  261,   262 
Roosevelt,    Theodore,   410,   412 
Roosevelt    (steamer),   432 
Rou,   Louis    (Rev.),    180 
Rowland,    William,    646 
Rowley.    Henry.   850 
Royal   Americans,   220 
Royal    Gazette    (Rivington's),    283 
Roj'alists   who   left  when   Revolution 

triumphed.   291 
Ruggles,  General  Timothy,  226 
Russell.   Charles  H.,   360,   372 
Russell,  Samuel,  313 
Rutgers,   Henry   (Colonel),  314 
Rutledge,  John,  226 
Rut.   John,  explorer,   21 
Rutgers,   Hermanas,    197 
Rutherford,  John.   322 
Ruttenber,     Edward     Manning,     on 

the  word   "Manna-hata,"    31 
Ryle,    William,    770 

Sackett,    Henry    W.    (Colonel),    426 

Sage,    Russell,   403 

St.   Clair,   General  Arthur,   288 

St.  George's  Chapel  at  Cliff  and 
Beekman   Streets,   208 

St.    Leger.    Lieutenant    Colonel,    284 

St.   Luke's  Hospital,   356 

St.   Paul's    Church    erected,   243 

St.  Tammany  Society,  or  Colum- 
bian   Order.   299 

Salingburgh.  Peggy,   202 

Salomon,   William,    .■;28 

Sanderson,   Henry.   578 

Sandford,  Charles  W.  (General). 
354.  355.   363.   377 

Sands,  Comfort,   262,  294 

Sandy   Hook.    20 

Sanhikans,   Indians,   31 

Sanitary  Fairs  in  New  \ork  and 
Brooklyn,    379  ,•  ,    j     u 

Sanitary  reforms  accomplished  by 
Colonel  Waring,  410 

Santen.   Lucas,   124 

Sapohanican.  early  name  of  Green- 
wich Village,  55;  granted  by 
Kieft  to  Wouter  van  TwiUer.   55 

Schaats,   Gideon    (Domine).    115 

Schaukirk,    Ewald  Gustav,   280.   287 

Schenck,  Wessel,   29 

Schenectady.  massacre  and  de- 
struction   of.    141 

Schiiif.    Tacob   Henry.    =;i6     ,  ^     .     ,. 

Schley, 'Winfield  S.  (Rear  Admiral), 
399.    410 

Schmitt.  William   P.,   4U 

Schmittbergcr.    Inspector.    406 

Schniewind.     Ilcinrich     Ernst,     jr., 

798 

School,   first   in    'Manhattan.   47 

School.  Free  Grammar,  act  to  es- 
tablish.   165  ,         ,.  ,1      1      J 

Schouts-fiscal  of  New  Netherland. 
duties   of,   40 

Schultz.   Jackson    S..    385 

Scbuvler,   Brandt.    i4f 

Schuvler,    Charles    Edward,   822 

Scbuvler.  Peter,  129,  i39.  145.  '46. 
m6,  i.=;7.  169.  170.  171.  172.  17/. 
180,    206 

Schuvler.    Peter.   Jr..    178 

Schuyler,      Philip      (General).     261, 

Schwarzwaelder.  C.  (Colonel).  37 1 
Scott,  John  (Captain),  90,  91.92,93 
Scott,    John    Morin,    222,    251.    262, 

Scott'.  Winfield    (General),   357 
Sea   Mew.    ship,   and  passengers,    39 
Seal  granted  to  New  Netherland,  38 
Sears,     Isaac,     226.     232.     23.5.     236. 

244,    24.S,    259,    260,   262,   267,   293 
Selden,  Dudley,   3  50 
Seligman,    Isaac    Newton,    426,    524 
Sells,  Elijah  Watt,  895      .     ^ 
Selyns,     Henricus     (Domine),     124. 

125,   148.   160 
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Senecas,   Indians,   31 
Seton,    William,    262 
Settling   Act,    147 
Seven  Years  War,  220 
Seventh    Regiment    in    Opera    House 
Riots,   354;    in    Police    Riot,    363; 
first   to   front    in   Civil    War,   371  ; 
its    new    armory,    394;    brief    his- 
tory,   394 
Seward,    Clarence   A.,   401 
Seward,    Frederick   W.,   426 
Seward,     William     H.     (Governor), 

348 
Sevvell,    Arthur,   408 

Seymour,     Sir     Edward     Ilobart,     G. 
C.   B.,   427,   429 

Seymour,   Horatio,   374.   378 

Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  battle  be- 
tween, 328 

Sharp,   Jacob,   401 

Sharp,   John    (Rev.),    166 

Sharp,    Richard,    259.    262 

Shaw,    Charles,   259 

Shepard,   Edwin  M.,  413 

Shelburne,     Lord,    237 

Sherbrooke,   Miles,   259 

Sherman,    James    S.,    418 

Sherman,   John  Taylor.    766 

Sherman,  William  T.  (General), 
399.    400,    403 

Sherwood,    E.   F.,   466 

Shipbuilding  at   New   York,    105 

Shipping,  loss  of,  caused  by  the 
Civil   War,    381 

Shrewsbury,  Lord,  one  of  Kidd's 
backers,    154 

Shumway,   Henry   C.    (Captain),   355 

Shute,    Henry,   292 

Siegbert,    Louis.   804 

Simmons,    Charles   Herbert,    709 

Simon.   Herman,   776 

Simpson,    C.    C,   459 

Six    Nations.   Indians.    31 

Sixteenth  Regiment  soldiers,  out- 
breaks   by,    245 

Sjostrom,    P.    Robert    G.,   786 

Slave   market   in   Wall    Street.    173 

Slavery  abolished  in   New  York.   307 

Slavery    question    in    politics,    361 

Sloan,   Samuel.   372 

Sloan,    Samuel.   459 

Sloat   (Commodore).   151 

Sloughter,  Henry  (Colonel),  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  142,  causes 
arrest  of  Leisler,  Milborne  and 
companions,  and  they  are  exe- 
cuted, 143;  appoints  a  Council, 
calls  an  Assembly,  and  establishes 
a  Supreme  Court;  his  sudden 
death.    144 

Smith,    Edward.   249 

Smith,   Francis  Marion.  846 

Smith,    George  Carson,   90^ 

Smith,   George  Theodore,  590 

Smith,   James,    igo,    192,    '196,    197 

Smith,   Lenox,    694 

Smith,   Melancthon.    302 

Smith,    Richard,    66 

Smith,   Thomas    262 

Smith,   William",    144,   145,    155,    j.g^ 

0  ^73,    174,   194,  207,  212.  2ig 

^3mlth,  William  (the  younger),  174 
223,    291,    292  '  ' 

Smith's   History   quoted,    162 

Smyth,    Chief   Justice     16- 

Snow,    Elbridge   Ger/y,  495 

Snowstorm,    severest    in    history    of 
city,  400;   another  severe  blizzard 
41D  ' 

Society   of  the   Cincinnati.    299 

Social  life  in  New  York  in  Gov- 
ernor  Burnet's   time,    178 

Soldiers  and  citizens  fight  in  streets 
232,   236,   237,   238 

Somers,  Lord,  one  of  Kidd's  back- 
ers,   154,    159 

Sons  of   Liberty,   223,  224,  225,  228, 

231,   232,   234,  242,   244,  246,   247 
Sooysmith,    Charles,   743 
Sound   Money   Parades,   408,   412 
Soutberg,    ship,    and    its    passengers, 
47;    captures   a    sugar-laden    Span- 
ish  caravel,   47 


South  River,  voyage  of  Hcndrick- 
sen  to,  37 ;  Walloon  Settlement 
on,  38 

Souther-n  sentiment  in  New  York, 
367 

Speiden,  Clement  Cootc,  Jr.,  844 

Spencer,    General.    274 

Spever,     Tames,    520 

Sph'ynx    ("ll.    M.    S.),  215 

Spiegelbcrg,   William   I.,   8o,S 

Spinets  owned  in  New  York,  179 

.Spraggc,  John.    124 

Spreckels,   Claus  August,   866 

.Spuyten   Duyvil   Creek,   23 

Staats,  Samuel  (Dr.),  140.  i;6. 
163,    171 

Stadt  Huis,  meeting  in,  84 

Stakes,    Captain,    297 

Stamp  Act.  The.  222,  223;  repealed, 
234;  anniversaries  of  repeal  cele- 
brated. 238,  240,  252.  (See  also 
"Anti-Stamp") 

Stamp  Act  Congress  in  New  York. 
22.1 ;  the  Colonies  represented  and 
some   of   the   members,   22.=;,    226 

Stamps  seized  by  Sons  of  Liberty. 
232 

Stanhope.  Earl  of.  31.^ 

Stanton,  Edwin  M..  3(58 

Stanton.   John    Robert,   908 

Stark.   General.   286 

State  Customs  tariff  law,   294 

State  government  organized  at 
White   Plains,    273 

States-General  of  I'nited  Nether- 
lands offers  reward  for  success 
in  Artie  Exploration,  21,  22; 
grants  I'nited  Netherland  Char- 
ter. 29;  charters  West  India 
Company,  3;;  :  disputes  with  Eng- 
land. 36 ;  refuses  request  of  the 
pilgrims.  36  ;  voyages  licensed  by, 
37  :  summons  Stuyvesant  to  an- 
swer, and  issues  mandamus.  7;; 
confirms  charter  of  West  India 
Company  and  asks  Charles  II  to 
define  boundaries  by  confirming 
the  Hartford  treaty.  92;  hears 
defense  of  Stuyvesant.  102:  makes 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
116 

Steam   ferry-boats  introduced,  320 

Steam  navigation,  beginnings  of, 
315 

Steenwyck,  Cornells,  104,  113,  120, 
127 

Steinway.    Charles    Herman.    741 

Steinway,    Henry  Engelhard,   734 

Steinway,   William,    738 

Stephens,    Alexander   H.,    370 

Sterling,    J.    W..   459 

Sterling,   Colonel,   279 

Stetson.    Francis   Lynde,   426 

Stettinius,   Edward   R.,   904 

Steuben,    Baron,    284,    294 

Stevens,  John  C.  (Commodore), 
360 

Stevens,   Samuel,   341 

Stevensen,   Oloff.    66.    74,   87 

Stevenson,   Adlai   E..  403,  412 

Stevenson,   John.    448 

Stewart.   Alexander   T.,    372,    394 

Stiles.   John   W.    (Colonel),    371 

Stilson,   Arthur  Theodore,   706 

Stirling,  Lord,  his  English  patent  to 
Long  Island.    73 

Stoehr,   P.   R.,   Eduard.    778 

Stoffelsen,    Jacob,    58.    66 

Stoll,  Ensign,   138 

Stone,    Isaac    Frank,    843 

Stone,   John   O.,   385 

Stone,  W.  L.   (Colonel).  336.  349 

Stoutenburgh,    Isaac,    292 

Stranahan,   James    S.    T.,   362 

Street   Railways   in   New   York,    449 

Straus,    Oscar   S.,  426 

Strike   of    1872,    392 

Strong,   William   L.,    407,   410 
Sturhahn,    Carl    F.,    637 
Stuyvesant,  Nicholas,    127 

Stuyvesant,     Pieter,     confirms     An- 
neke  Jans  grant,   51;  Governor  of 


Curacoa,    appnintrd    director-gen- 
eral     «>f      New      Nrtlicrlnnd,      67; 
biography,   liii  voyage,   60:    hin  re- 
ception,   and     his     unpopular     ap- 
pointments,    70;     laws     made     by 
hjm.       favors       Kieft,       sentences 
Kuytcr    and     Mclyn,     71;     orders 
election     of     fiKhlcen     rfpre-icnta- 
lives    from    whom    he    select*    the 
Nine      Men,      72;      complaints 
against,  73,  7^  ;  summoned  to  an- 
swer    before     Statcs-Grncral,     75; 
tears  seals   from  mnndamus  of  the 
StafcsGcncral.     76:     his     unpopu- 
larity     increases,      76-77:     charges 
nk'-iinst     him     in     tlie     "I'riition," 
"kcmon-itrance"    and    ".\dilitiiinal 
Observatirns"    of    the    Nine    Men, 
77 '•     l>c     disregard-)     the     "Provi- 
sional  Order"    of   the   West    Inilia 
Company     78;     has    support     from 
English  settlers,  79;  appoints  two 
Englishmen     to     settle     l>oun<lary, 
an<l   -igns   Hartford    Treaty,   which 
he    does    not     report     to     llollanil. 
arrests  Melyn.  and  confiscates  nrid 
sells    his    property    in     Manhattan, 
80;    arrests    English    cxjieilition    to 
South      Hiver,     pulls     down      Fort 
Nassau    ami   erects    Fort    Casimir, 
south    of    Swedish    Seltbtncnt.    dis- 
pute with   Governor   I'rinz  of  New 
Sweden,  an<l    with    \'an    .Schlecten- 
horst,    director   of   the   patroonship 
of     Kensselacrswyck,    81;     ordered 
to     organize     ".Suitable"     liurgher 
government,       ordered       to       The 
Hague,    but    order    rescinded,    his 
seal,     82;     appoints     burgher     gov- 
ernment   and    is    soon    in    conflict 
with    magistrates,    83,   86;    seizes   a 
Swedish     ship,    86;     goes    to     llar- 
badoes   an<l    is  caught    in   embargo, 
86-87;      heails     expedition     against 
New    Sweden,    which    he   captures 
and     ends     Swedish     tlominion     in 
•^\^erica,      87;       meets      Governor 
VVinthrop,    but    reaches    no   agree- 
ment,  93;   goes  to    I'ort  Orange   to 
quell      Indian      troubles,      but      is 
called  back  to  Manhattan  as  Eng- 
lish    fleet     approaches,     and     sets 
about     improving     the    city's     de- 
fenses.    93;     is     notified     to     sur- 
render the  city,  but   favors  resist- 
ance,      though       urged       by       the 
burghers  to  yield,  92;  finally  after 
written    remonstance    and    petition 
of     the     most     prominent     oflficers 
and    burghers,    signs    and    ratifies 
articles    of    capitulation,     goes     to 
Holland  on  call  of  States-General, 
then  returns  to  New  York,  where 
he  resides    until    he   dies;   estimate 
of    his    character,    94-96;    explains 
his   surrender,    97;    takes    oath    of 
obedience,    99 ;    goes    to    Amster- 
dam   to    defend    his    acts    before 
States-General,    and    after    Treaty 
of     Breda     becomes     resident     of 
New  York,    102,    103 
Stuyvesant,   widow   of  Pieter,    173 
Subways,   414,  451,   453 
Sucki       (black      wampum),      Indian 

currency.   32 
Sullivan,    General,    274,   275,    276 
Sullivan,    Owen,    438 
Sulzberger,    Ferdinand,   916 
Sumner,    Major.    292 
Supreme    Court    of    United    States, 

Centennial   of,  402 
Surrender,  Articles  of,  99 
Sutherland,   William  A.,   406 
Suvanoys,   Indians,   31 
Swanendael.     patroonship     on     Dela- 
ware  River,   co'ony   planted  there, 
but   exterminated   by   Indians,   43 
Swedish      colony       (New      Sweden) 
planted   on   the  Delaware  by   Peter 
Minuit  and   Samuel   Bloemart,  44, 
54 
Sweeny,    Lawrence.    22? 
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Iswccney,    IV-ter    B.,    387.    388,    389, 

390.    391      ' 
Sweertscn,   Barcnt,   29 
Swits,   Claes  Cornellisen,  57 

Taft,   William   H.,   418 
Tall)Ott    (Captain),   Mark,   126 
TallmadRC    (Recorder),   354 
Tallmadge,   Frederick  A.,  340 
Tammany     establishes     a     museum, 

30 j;  holts  the  Clinton  ticket,  325; 

denounced   bv  Dr.    Parkhurst,   405 
Taney,    Roger  hrooke,  342 
Tankitekes,  Indians,  60;  attack  boats 

on   Hudson,   62 
Tarlcton,    General,    288 
Tartar  (II.   M.   S.),  201 
Tate,   Joseph.    577 
Tawasentha   River,   37 
Taxes  on  British  imports,   175 
Taxes     (British)     on    the    Colonies, 

239 
Tiylor,  Moses,  372,  459 
Taylor,   William    H.,    906 
Tea   ship   Nancy,    Captain    Lockyer, 

258 
Tea  tax  affitation,  249,  252,  256 
Tea-water  pump,   179 
Tccumsch,   326 
Telegraph    extended    to    New    York, 

350,  462 
Telegraph  service  in  Now  York,  463 
Telephone     service     in     New     York, 

history  and  development,  463,  465, 

466.    468 
Tcmpleton,   Oliver,   262 
Tcner.  Hampden   Evans.  563 
Ten    Eyck,  Thomas,   292 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  418 
Tesla.  Nikola,  724 
Test  Act  passed,  144 
Tcunissen,  lessee  of  farm,   55 
Tew.   Thomas,    150 
Tlialmann,   Ernst,   530 
Thames.  Battle  of  The,  326 
Thaw.   Harry  K..  417 
Thomas,    Scth    Edward.   890 
Thomas,    Philip   F.,    368,   369 
Thomas,  General,  270 
Thompson,  A.   K.,  46-; 
Thompson.    Jacob.    368 
Thomson,  William,  461 
Throgmorton,   Rev.,   and  his  colony, 

59 
Throop,   Enos  T.,  338 
Thurbcr,   H.    F..  466 
Thurman,   Allen   G.,   401 
Thurman,  John,   235,   245,   259 
Ticonderoga,      captured,       first      by 

French  and  later  by  British,  217 
Tiemann,  Daniel  F.,  364 
Tiger,    the    (Adriaen    Block's    ship) 

voyage   of,   27;   destroyed  by   fire, 

28 
Tilden,    Samuel    J.,    369,    390,    391  > 

393.    394 
Tilden-Haves   election,    393 
Tilford.  Frank,   852 
Timmer's  Kill  on  South   (Delaware) 

River,    fort  built  at,   38 
Tobacco,  duty   on   removed,  82 
Tod.   Andrew   Kinnaird.  894 
Tomlins,   William   Maddox,  Jr.,   865 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  313,  325.  329, 

334 
Tompkins,     George     W.     (Colonel), 

371 
Tonnage    duties    on    foreign    vessels, 

1-5 
Tonneman,   Peter,   90,   95 
Tontine   Coffee  House.   337 
Topping.    John   Alexander.   672 
Tories      take      refuge      at      Bedloe's 

Island.   269 
Tories  flock  to  New  York,  280 
Tory  exodus  from  New  York,  289 
Tothill.  Jeremiah,   '47 
Totten.    Joseph.   21  ? 
Towne.   Henry  R.,  686 
Townley,    Ricliard.    145 
Townsend.   John.    66 
Townshend."  Charles,    221.    239,    2.  i 
Tracy.   Benjamin    F.    (General).    409 
Tr;4rv_    ATnrnni*^   (^e.    virerov.    lOI 


Trade  Statistics   (1717-1727),  179 

Trade  with  Indians  in  early  days, 
its    character,    433 

Treaty  of  Breda  signed,    10 1 

Treaty  of  Ghent,   328 

Treaty   of   Nimeguen,    117 

Treaty   of   Paris,   220 

Treaty  of  Utrecht,   173 

Treaty  of  Westminster  restores 
Province  of  New  York  to  the 
English.    108    . 

Trinity  Church,  building  fund,  147; 
land  lease,  first  rector  and  his  in- 
duction, church  opened,  148;  de- 
stroj'ed  by  fire,  281;  corner-stone 
of  new  church  laid,  295;  conse- 
crated, 299;  bicentennial  cele- 
brated. 408 

Tryon    (Miss),   256 

Tryon,  William,  transferred  from 
governorship  of  North  Carolina  to 
be  governor  of  New  York,  251; 
his  previous  record,  351-252;  re- 
ception in  New  York,  address  to 
Assembly  recommends  formation 
of  militia,  and  twenty-six  regi- 
ments and  eleven  troops  of  light 
horse,  252;  loses  personal  effects 
in  destruction  of  Province  House, 
256;  but  is  reimbursed  by  Assem- 
bly, 257;  prorogues  Assembly  and 
goes  to  England.  258;  is  sent  back 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  263;  finds 
himself  practically  without  author- 
ity, 266;  expresses  fear  for  per- 
sonal safety  in  letter  to  Mayoi 
Hicks,  who  tries  to  reassure  him, 
but  moves  with  family  aboard  H. 
M.  S.  Asia,  267;  calls  on  Lord 
Howe,  271;  return  to  city  with 
British  troops,  280 
Tucker,    Thomas,    294 

Tudor.    Captain,    281 

Turner,  Thomas  Morgan,  764 

Tuscaroras,  Indians,   31 

Tweed    (H.    M.    S.),    250 

Tweed  Ring,  its  formation,  its  pecu- 
lations and  its  collapse,  387,  388, 
389-   390.  391.   392 

Tweed,  William  Marcy,  387.  388, 
389.   390,   391.   392 

Tweenhuysen,  Lambrecht  van,  29 

Twelve  Men,  appointed  by  Com- 
moralty,  controversy  with  Kieft. 
demand  reforms,  58;  prohibited 
from  meeting,   59 

Underbill,    John,    63 

Union    Defense   Committee,    372 

Union    Defense    Fund    Bonds   voted, 

370  .      , 

Union   League   Club  organized,    379 
Union     Square     Mass     Convention, 

370 
United    New    Netherland    Company 

organized — charter     members,     29: 

charter  expires,  members  continue 

trade   to    Manhattan,   35 
United    States,    frigate,   captures   the 

British    frigate    Macedonian,    326 
United   States   Sanitary   Commission, 

Upper  New  York  Bay  discovered,  23 

Urquhart,    William    (Rev.),    164 

Ury,  John,   202 

Utrecht,  peace  of,   173 

Vail.    Theodore    Newton,    463,    465. 

466,    510 
Valentine  and  Orson,  Indians,  taken 

to   Holland,   27 
Van  Borsom,   Egbert,   197 
Van  Brugh,  Johannes,   99,   108,   ii3. 

129  „ 

Van    Buren.    Martin,    332,    335,    33!». 

341 
Vance.   S.   B.   H.,   397 
Van    Corlaer,   Jacob.   50,   51 
Van   Cortlandt,   .Jacobus,    174 
Van    Cortlandt,    John,    262 
Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevensen,  90. 

99 
\'an   Cortlandt,    Pierre,   292 
Van    Cortlandt,    Robert    B.,    532 
Van  Cortlandt,   Stephanus,    iii,   112, 


116,   119.    124,   131,    137,    142,    143. 
144,    145,    146,    154,    156 
Van   Cortlandt,    Widow,    173 
Van     Couwenhoven,     Jacobus     Wol- 

fertsen,    72,    77,   78 
Van   Couwenhoven.   Peter,  82 
Van   Curler,   Arent,    141 
Van   Dam,   Anthony,    262 
Van  Dam,  Claes   Ripse,    185 
Van   Dam,   Rip,   appointed  to   Coun- 
cil,   163,    169,   171.   173.    177;  presi- 
dent    of     Council     and     governor 
pro  tern.   184;   biography,    185;   his 
peaceful    administration,    and    his 
census.    186;    remains    in    Council, 
189;      Governor     Cosby     demands 
half  his  salary,   which   he   refuses, 
and    is    unsuccessfully    sued,    190; 
his    friends    inform    the   home   au- 
thorities,     197;      absents      himself 
from    Council    and    is    secretly   de- 
posed,   198 
Vandeput,   Captain,   266 
Vanderbilt,  William  H.,   395.   398 
Vanderburgh,    Cornelius,    147 
Van    der    Donck,    Adriaen,    66,    74, 

75.   76,  77,   79.  80,   81 
Van   der   Grist,    Paulus  Leendertsen, 

70,  83.   95 

Van  der  Horst.  Myndert,   56 

Van  der  Huyghens,  Cornells,  53,  66, 

71.  72  ,     , 
Vanderlip,    Frank   Arthur,    459,    540 
Vanderpoel,    375 
Vanderspeigle,    Laurens,    108 

Van   Dincklagen.    Lubbertus,    50,    52, 

53-    69,    75.    76,    77.    79.    81 
Van  Dyck,  Hendrick,   69,   79.   80,   87 
Van   Gelden.   Abraham,   292 
Van    Gheel,    Maximilian,   83 
Van  Hardenburgh,   Arnoldus,   72,   76 
Van   Hattem,   Arendt,   83 
Van  Home,  Abraham,    177.    178 
Van     Home,     Anna     Maria     (Mrs. 

Burnet).    177 
Van   Home,   Augustus,    262 
Van   Home,   David,   2S9 
Van    Lvbergen.    Arnolt,   29 
Van       Nieuwenhuysen,       Wilhelmus 

(Domine),    106.    115 
Van   Remund,   Jan,  47 
Van   Rensselaer,    Hendrick,    116 
Van    Rensselaer,   Jan   Baptist,    116 
Van   Rensselaer.  .Teremias,    116 
Van    Rensselaer.    Johannes,    114 
Van   Rensselaer,  Kiliaen,  43,   5'.   54. 

78  r 

Van     Rensselaer,     Kiliaen     (son     of 

Jan  Baptist),   116 
Van     Rensselaer.     Kiliaen     (son     of 

Jeremias),     fourth     patroon,     116, 

Van     Rensselaer,     Nicolaus     (Rev.), 

1 14,  II  =;,   1 16 
Van      Rensselaer,      Mrs.      Schuyler, 

quoted,    45,   47  „  .^         /-         ,- 

Van   Rensselaer   (General).   326,   336 
Van    Rensselaer.    William    B.,   426 
Van  Ruvven.  Cornells.  85.  99,   103 
Van    Schaack,     Peter    William,    259. 

262 
Van   Schlectenhorst.  81 
Van    Tienhoven,    Cornells,    47,    53. 

56.  61.  70.  74.  77.  79.  83 
Vantilburgh's  slave,  173  ,  .  ,  ,. 
Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  third  di- 
rector-general of  New  Netherland, 
and  nephew  of  Kiliaen  van  Rens- 
selaer, arrives  in  ship  Soutberg, 
47;  buvs  land  in  Connecticut  from 
the  Indians.  49:  builds  a  church 
in  the  fort,  and  makes  several 
improvements,  his  habits  takes 
large  grants  for  himself,  buys 
land  from  Indians  on  Long 
Island  50;  his  qualities  and  char- 
acter, '51-52:  receives  letter  of  re- 
call, 52;  returns  to  Holland  a  year 
later  53;  carries  records  to  Am- 
sterdam, 54:  gets  grant  at  Sapo- 
hanican.  55:  attacks  West  India 
Companv  for  neglect  of  Kensse- 
laerswyck,  78;  trade  during  his 
administration,  439 
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262,   294 
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Varian,  Isaac  L.,  346 

Varick,    Domine,    142 

Varick,  Richard,  292,  293,  305, 
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Vaux,  Calvert,  360 

Vauxhall  wrecked  by  anti-stamp 
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Vermilye.   Ashbel  G.    (Rev.),   I33 

Vermilye,  Johannes.    139,    140 

Vernon,    Edward    (Admiral),    201 

Ver  Plunck,  Abraham   Isaacksen,   55 

Verplanck,   Geleyn,   108 

Verplanck,   Gulian,   287 

Verplanck.   Gulian   C,   339 

Verplanck.    Samuel,    262,   438 

Verrazano,  Giovanni,  visits  San 
Germano  (New  York)  Bay,  18. 
19;  lands  on  Staten  Island,  dis- 
coveries  Luisa    (Block)    Island,    19 

Vesey  street,    148 

Vesey,  William  (Rev.),  148,  157, 
164,    167,   170,    172 

Vespucius.    Americus,    17 

Victoria    (Queen),    365,    366 

Victor,    George    Frederick,    754 

Vinje,  Jan,  first  white  child  born  in 
Manhattan.    58,   87 

Vlissingen  (Flushing),  English  col- 
ony established  at,  66 

Volckertsen,    Cornelis,   31 

Volckertsen.  Thys   (Captain),  27,  29 

Volunteer  fire   system,   383 

Volunteer   regiments   organized,    371 

Volunteer  system  in  war,  its  in- 
equalities,   374 

Von   Steinwehr   (Colonel).    372 

Vosburgh,    A.    S    (Colonel).    371 

Vredendael,    plantation,    56 

Vriesendall,   plantation,    56 

Wadsworth,  James  S.  (General), 
372.    374 

Wakeman    (Postmaster),    377 

Walker,   Robert  J..   371 

Wallace,   Alexander,    259 

Wallace,    Hugh,    24 

Walloons,  settle  in  New  Netherland. 
settle  at  Fort  Orange  on  North 
River,  37;  and  Fort  Nassau  on 
South   River,   38 

Walrath    (Colonel),   371 

Walters,   Robert,    156,    163,   177,   181 

Walton,  Abraham,   259,   260,   262 

Walton,   Jacob.    240 

Walton,  William,  259,  262,  442 

Wampum.  Indian  currency,  adopted 
by  Dutch  and  English  settlers — 
standard  of  value.   32,  433 

Wapanachki,  an  Algonquin  tribe  of 
Indians,    31 

Wappingers,  Indians,  attack  boats 
on   Hudson,    62 

War  between  England  and  France 
(1711-1713),    172-173 

War  between  England  and  Holland. 
82;  peace  declared,  86;  war  again 
declared,  106;  peace  by  Treaty  of 
Westminster,    108 

War  of  :8i2  and  its  effect  on  com- 
merce,  325-328 

Ward,    Ferdinand.  398,    399 

Ward.   Stephen.   292 

Waring,  George  Edward  (Colonel). 
410 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  205,  206,  216, 
286 

Washington,  Gen.  George,  263,  26.";, 
268,  269,  270,  271,  273,  275,  276. 
277,  278,  282,  284,  289,  293,  294, 
296,   297.   306.   307,   308.  402. 

Washington   Memorial   Arch.   402 

Washington's  retreat  from  Long  Is- 
land,   277 


Wassermann,   Edward,  567 

Watson,   James,    389,   3^0,   391 

Watson.  U'illiam,  235 

Watts,  Joiin,  220,  286,  303 

Watts,    Stephen    (General),   331 

Weaver,  James  B.,  403 

Weaver,   Robert,    150,   159,   i6a 

Weaver,  Samuel,   197 

Webb,   Charles.   281 

Webb,  James  Watson,  361 

Weber,    Wolfcrt,    129 

Webster.    Daniel,   319 

Weckquaesgecks,  Indians,  raids  by. 
57;  murder  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
her   household,    63. 

Weed.    Thurlow,    336,    397 

Weidmann,  Jacob,   800 

Wells,   Edward  Hubbard,  688 

W'ells  in  John  Street  and  SprinR 
Garden,   207 

Welsh  visitors  to  America,   17,   31 

Wendover,    Hercules,    197 

Wenham,    Thomas,    163,    169 

Werden,  Sir  John,  instructions  to 
Andros,    114 

Wessels.    Dirk,    157 

West,    Benjamin,   315 

West,   John,    119,    120,   127,    129, 

West,   ^lajor,  281 

W'estchester  settled  by  English  who 
are  compelled  to  swear  allegiance 
by   Stuyvesant,    88 

West    Farms    annexed    to    city,    383 

West  India  Company,  backs  Stuy- 
vesants'  view  against  appeals  from 
New  Netherland  to  the  States- 
General,  but  is  overruled,  75; 
attacked  by  Van  Twiller  for  ne- 
glecting Rensselacrswyck ;  issues 
Provisional  Order  for  "suitable 
burgher  government,"  78;  tries 
to  settle  boundary  on  South 
River,-  81;  tries  to  procure  boun- 
dary settlement,  89;  asks  States 
General  to  get  boundaries  de- 
fined, and  company's  title  is  con- 
firmed by  States-General,  92; 
property  on  Broadway  consficated 
by    Governor    Nicolls,     lo.s 

West  Jersey  given  to  Duke  of  York 
to  _  Lord  Berkeley.  by  patent 
which  is  later  revoked,  100.  117; 
Andros  tries  to  assert  authority 
over  it,  but  is  overruled  on  ap- 
peal to  England,  and  Jersey  is 
entirely  separated  from  New 
York.     117 

West   Shore   Railroad,   448 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  division 
of    Long    Island,    98 

Westervelt,    Jacob    A.,    334,    338 

Westminster,    Treaty    of,    108 
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Wetmore,   Prosper  M.,  372 
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Whig  Club.    823 

Whig  Party  organized  in  New  York, 
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White,    John.    262 

White,    Stanford.   402    417 

White    Plains,    Battle  'of,   278,   279 
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Whitman,   Clarence,   748 

Wickham,  William  H.,  392,  397, 
450 

"Wild-cat"    money,    341 

Wildcat  speculation,   337 

Wiley,  patriot  committeeman,  232 

Wiley,    C.   A.,  465 

Wilkes.    John.    247,    249 

Willcox,   William    Goodenow,    513 

Willett,  Marinus  (Colonel),  314, 
315,    32s 

Willett,  Marinus,  265,  271.  292, 
293.   300 

^^"illett,  Thomas,  first  mayor  of 
New    York,    80,    93,    94,    99,    104, 
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136;  proclaimed  at  the  Fort  and 
City  Mali.  1 39;  letter  to  Nichol- 
son, 140 
William,  The,  EnRlish  ship,  ar- 
rives off  Fort  AmHtcrd.im,  claima 
English  sovrreiKnty  and  dcfyiiiK 
protest   Rors  up   llud.ton    River,  it 

fiursued,  brought  back  and  re- 
icved  of  it«  carRO,  48-49;  her 
owners  complain  to  EnRlioh  Gov- 
rrnor,    49 

Willi.ims.   Krasmtis,   244 

Willi.-iin>i,    CiciirKe,    356 

Wilhanis.    M.ijor,    381 

Williams,   Thomas,    139 

Willson,    Ehcnczcr,    147 

Wilson,    Alcx.indcr,    145 

Wilson,    Cantain     281 

Wilson    (Colonel),   371 

Wilson,  James  Grant  (General), 
41,   403.    426 

Wilson,    Samuel,    119 

Wilton,  Joseph,  London  sculptor, 
249 

Winder,    Samuel,    119 

Windom.  William,  secretary  of 
Treasury,  dies  at  banquet  in  his 
honor.    403 

Wing,    .John    D.,    834 

Winthrop,  John,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut.  89,   93,   94 

Wisner,    Henry,    261 

WissMick,   Jacob   Elbertscn,   40 

Wistar,    Caspar,    245 

Witssen,    Gcrrit   Jocobz,    29 

Witsscn,   Jonas,    29 

Witthaus.     Rudolph    A.,    372 

Wolfe,    General,    217 

Wolfcrtsen,    Gerrit,    63 

VVolsey,  Joris,  73 

Women,  condition  of  in  the  In- 
dian  tribes,   33 

Wood    f Lieutenant),    377 

Wood    (Colonel),   371 

Wood,    Fernando,    338.  362.  365,  369 

Wood,  Leonard  (Major  General), 
410,  431 

Wood.    William,    437 

Woodbury,    Levi,    344,    343 

Woodford,  General  Stewart  L.,  426 
429 

Woodhull,  Caleb  S.,  333 

Woodruff.    Timothy    L.,    408 

Woodward,  of  Tweed   Ping,  391 

Wool.  Jeremiah,   292 

Wool    (General),    377 

Worth     (General),    351 

W'right,  Joseph  H.,  792 

Wright,  "Wilbur,    432 

Yankee  (The),  fishing  smack,  cap- 
tures British  sloop-of-war  Eagle, 
328 

Yates,   Richard,   239,   262 

Yates,    Robert   (Judge),    292 

Yellow  fever  in  New  York  (1702), 
163;  (1795),  306;  (1798),  306; 
(1819,   1822,   1823),  333 

Yonkers,  how  it  was  settled  and 
named,    66 

York,  Duke  of,  patroon  of  Royal 
African  Company,  receives  from 
Charles  II  charter  covering  all 
New  Netherland  and  other  por- 
tions of  America,  92;  appoints 
Richard  Nicoll  deputy  governor 
of  his  new  colony,  who  starts 
out   on   expedition,   92 

Yorkshire,  name  given  to  Long  Is- 
land,  98 

Young,    George    Washington,    383 

Young    (Governor),    394 

Young,  Hamilton.  259,  262 

Young,  John  (Captain),  94,  11 9' 
124,    145 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
organized,    356,     357 

Zedwitz.    Herman    (Major),    266 
Zegendall,    Kuyter's   grant,    56 
Zenger.    Job"    Pticr,    and    the    fight 
for    a    free    presr,    191,    192,    193, 
IQ4.    10;     106.    107.   206  y 
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